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THE BIRTH OF THE NATIONS 


I 


OMMASO CAMPANELLA was going to and fro 
in Calabri2z. For a century now the province had 
been under Spanish rule, and his design was to stir up 
hatred against the foreign dominion until discontent 
should break forth in open revolt. A Dominican friar, 
little over thirty years of age in the year of grace 1599, 
he wandered from town to town and from village to 
village, seeking opportunity to preach and to harangue, 
now from the pulpit and now in the market-place. His 
uplifted hands, his clenched fists, seemed to threaten, 
not only the king in Madrid and the viceroy in Naples, 
but God and the saints as well. He blasphemed like 
one who believed in the devil, and who wanted to 
ingratiate himself with the prince of darkness. When 
he spoke of the Trinity or of God’s grace or of the 
immaculate conception, he made wry faces. The arsenal 
from which he hoped to draw weapons for the contem- 
plated revolt was the longing of the poor to be full-fed 
and free from the burden of taxation. To the hungry 
and the ragged he depicted universal want in the linea- 
ments of intolerable gloom. The poor wretches who 
listened to him, suddenly realised their own wretched- 
ness, which hitherto they had borne as submissively as 
they suffered the rain. 
The magic of his words brought a shudder to the 
hearts of his hearers, even though some of them listened 
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CAMPANELLA’S CONSPIRACY 


reluctantly. The wind of his oratory stifled them; they 
gasped for breath, and uttered maledictions. 

This monk, who was equally incredulous concerning 
the terrors of hell and the joys of paradise, was none 
the less a man of ardent convictions, with an invincible 
faith in his mission. He was chosen for a great task, 
to which demons impelled him. He had held lengthy 
converse with them; they had shown him how the 
nations could find happiness, could win a victory against 
what seemed overwhelming odds. He knew, moreover, 
that within a few months, in the year 1600, the world 
would be rent into fragments. Were there not already 
terrifying fissures in the sun-dried earth ? 

Yet the Dominican’s zeal was not stinted by his 
certainty that all was soon to be reduced to nothingness, 
that in the great darkness which was imminent every 
problem would be solved and every pain appeased. 
Prophesying that the end of the world was nigh, he was 
fired to action by the powers of prophecy, which gave 
wings to his unrest. 

Campanella counted upon the credulous enthusiasm 
of the common folk, but his plans for the revolt were 
divulged only to a small circle of initiates. In that 
restricted field he used other arguments, moved towards 
his clearly-visioned goal by other paths, ministered to 
his impatience by other methods. He was diplomatic ; 
he tried to follow a clue through the labyrinth of 
material interests and political combinations; sought 
advantage from the feuds in which the urban aris- 
toctacies were involved. To the Turks he spoke 
Turkish; to the traders he talked about business 
matters; with the Dominicans he discussed problems 
of theology. His emissaries were in touch with the 
sultan’s warships lying at anchor in the roads at Guarda- 
valle under the command of a Calabrian refugee. As 
soon as the alarm was sounded, the Moslems were to 
land and mow down the unprepared Spaniards. Two 
thousand exiles, for whom home and vengeance were 


TRIUMPH OF ‘S‘AUTHORITY?’’ 


synonyms, with some hundreds of prisoners to be 
released from the stormed fortresses, were to lead the 
Turks through the recesses of the hills, to occupy the 
passes, and to fire the Spanish galleys on the coast. 

The conspirators had held their last meetings. Noble- 
men, wealthy merchants, three bishops—all were await- 
ing a sign from Campanella, who, a-quiver with hope, 
was still carrying on his agitation in the countryside. 

The longer the preparations lasted, the more exten- 
sively did information trickle through to the Spaniards. 
Their spies were able to give the viceroy definite news 
as to the times when and the places where the rebel 
ringleaders assembled. Meanwhile the authorities, wish- 
ing to let mattets ripen and to gain fuller knowledge 
concerning the scope and methods of the conspiracy, 
held their hands. Spanish soldiers were disembarked, 
on the pretext that the coast must be protected against 
a possible Turkish invasion. The viceroy played the 
innocent for a time. Then, at a favourable moment, 
he had the most prominent of the would-be rebels 
arrested. 

Thus was the dominion of Madrid upheld. The 
justice of hereditary, though foreign, rulers was not, as 
yet, to give place to the scaffolds of new conquerors. 

On the galleys which were bringing the victims to 
Naples, two of the conspirators were quartered and five 
others were hanged at the yard-arm. The viceroy’s 
immediate orders having been fulfilled, the ships made 
their way to his capital in leisurely fashion under sail, 
keeping close to the Calabrian coast in order to show 
the luckless natives living power and dead impotence. 

Campanella sought refuge in the mountains, haunted 
by the fear of the rack, but consoled as far as might be 
by the sense of his own worth, by awareness of the 
magnificence of the frustrated venture. The pathway of 
flight was gilded by the light of splendid intentions ; 
ptide mingled with his dread. His feelings ag 
harmonious expression. Hunted like a wolf, his life 


CAMPANELLA TAKEN PRISONER 


hanging by a thread, he still craved for happiness, and 


wrote: 
Now, mortal man, lift up your eyes, 


Trust in th’ eternal and be glad, 
Though tyrants proud, in purple clad, 
Should do their utmost to prevent your rise. 


He made his way to a shepherd’s hut on one of the 
hill-tops. At the foot of the declivity the sea stretched 
away into the distance. He saw wave follow wave, 
breaking on the coast. The horizon was veiled in mist, 
and behind this mist were life and safety. It would have 
been so easy for him to reach one of the Turkish galleys. 
He found a shipman willing to take him, but at a price 
which was too high. Campanella could stir thousands 
to enthusiasm, could show where Aristotle had been 
mistaken. In days to come he would be the friend of 
two popes, would fertilise the ideas of Richelieu, would 
charm his very gaolers. But he was unable to persuade 
this shipman, one of the common folk so much after his 
own heart, to abate the fare. The sum asked was more 
than the fugitive had in his wallet. The bargaining 
lasted all day, and Campanella was to pay with seven-and- 
twenty years of imprisonment for the lack of a few coins. 
At nightfall the Spanish soldiers had him in their grip, 
and he was carried off to Naples in one of the galleys. 

This was the year 1600, the year when Giordano 
Bruno was burned in Rome. 


II 


Found guilty on all counts, Tommaso Campanella 
stood before his judges. 

During his cross-examination, which took place after 
vatious witnesses had given evidence against him, the 
prisoner referred to his book, Della monarchia di Spagna, 
a manifesto both theoretical and — both theo- 
logical and political, which he had finished a few months 
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WEAPONS AND THE WORD 


before the futile conspiracy. In this work the author 
had, on broad lines, justified the Spanish enterprise of 
world conquest. The wars, the victories, the triumphant 
campaigns of the century just drawing to a close had 
been presented as the outcome of God’s will, and as 
therefore in accordance with the will of nature. It 
followed that one who rebelled against the dominion of 
Madrid was setting himself up against the divine reason 
which ordered the world. Still, Della monarchia di Spagna 
was no mere conventional gesture before the conqueror. 
The volume was a study of the various forces that held 
the Spanish empire together ; of the economic structure 
of that empire, its wars and its finances ; of the relation- 
ships between the Spanish realm, on the one hand, and 
non-Spanish Europe on the other ; of Spanish enterprise 
and Spanish rule in Africa, Asia, and the New World. 
It described the way in which the Spaniards encircled 
all the centres of hostile political energy, as a prelude to 
their destruction. 

According to Campanella there were two factors in 
the upbuilding of States—weapons and the word. 

The word was the wrapping of faith, as the body was 
the wrapping of the soul. 

It seemed to him that faith was imperilled, the faith 
that made Spain one and indivisible, that sent her ships 
forth across the seas and led her armies to victory. 

Till recently, organised Christianity had, century after 
century, renovated itself from within. Now movements 
to remodel it were being initiated from without. Spiritual 
rebellion, which had ever dogged the Church like a 
shadow, the heresy of the Gnostics, the Albigenses, 
Wyclif, and Hus, had built a temple for itself in the 
German city of Wittenberg. 

Primitive Christianity, the religion of slaves, had had 
a symbol of revolt, the crucified Nazarene. To the 
popes this symbol had given material power; and to 
the rebels of all ages it had given an easy, simple, im- 
perishable argument. Thus had Christ safeguarded 
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LUTHER AND THE SECTARIES 


dialectic, ensuring the establishment of pole and 
counter-pole. 

Luther, the slate-cutter’s son, a monk dwelling in the 
grey north, had interpolated nationality between God 
and man ; had disrupted the universalism, the catholicity, 
of Jesus’ teaching, and had destroyed the unity of belief ; 
had, as the first act of his rebellion, made an end of 
obedience in matters of faith ; had breached the wall of 
tradition which invested the Church, had inflamed the 
minds of the masses with a conviction of independence ; 
had unchained the Furies and spread far and wide the 
megalomania of liberty; had extolled the insurgent 
sentiments of pietists owning no allegiance to authority. 
** Who can estimate the honour and the sublimity of an 
individual Christian ? ” 

The firm ground of the past had been inundated, as 
if seas from another planet had desired to fertilise our 
familiar earth by their flood. Substantially, however, 
this was but one of the currents of terrene history, 
mightily excavating its own bed, self-regulating in its 
flow—a stream whose ultimate course, whose mouth in 
the ocean, no one could foresee. No historian, there- 
fore, writing long after the events, can excogitate a 
picture that is “‘shrewder” or “more enlightened ” 
than the fancies of a contemporary dying for his faith. 
What later times gain by their ability to see past happen- 
ings in perspective, they lose through the lack of direct 
vision, when the days (each dying as midnight strikes) 
have taken down with them into the tomb feeling, 
atmosphere, uniqueness, and actuality; when colours 
have faded, sounds have been silenced, moods have 
become incomprehensible, passions have been stilled ; 
when numberless details (many of them unimportant, 
but some of them vital) have been utterly forgotten. 

The village communities, which had been the safe- 
guards of social life, were breaking up. No longer was 
wealth regarded as an aggregation of happy human lives, 
for it had become a mere hoarding of money. Master- 
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THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


less vassals abounded. The peasants were being driven 
off the land. The monasteries had been despoiled. The 
well-to-do preferred wilds to farms on their estates, 
forests and heaths which could only support a small 
‘seme The dispossessed were multiplying on all 

ands, and only by slow degrees were they being 
absorbed into the work of producing commodities. As 
a result of these multifarious changes, three new and 
sinister figures loomed large on the stage of history: 
the proud but impoverished gentleman, the dull-witted 
peasant, and the lecherous priest. As a further conse- 
quence, the foundations of society had become unstable, 
so that nowhere could a firm basis be discovered. 
Economic revolutions are interconnected with revolu- 
tions in the mental sphere, those of the one kind fer- 
tilising, supplementing, or counteracting those of the 
other; the net upshot (alike the cause and the conse- 
quence of revolution) being a ferment of ideas, which 
provides fruit for the discontented. 

Every rebellious longing was then supposed worthy 
of fulfilment ; every congregation could find a text, an 
apostolic utterance, to which it could appeal. Some 
demanded primitive Christian equality; others, com- 
munity of goods; others, the abolition of taxes and 
tithes. They refused to take oaths, renounced war 
service, would have naught to do with infant baptism. 

The times were growing more and more disordered. 
Church bells were no longer summoning people to 
prayer, but to war. 

At the lower levels were clamouring the many, whose 
poverty had stimulated their religious sentiments. 
From above, from the monasteries, from the universi- 
ties, and from the desks of the learned, the bookmen 
were shouting blasphemies. 

The most thoughtful of the Germans, alarmed by the 
widespread unsettlement and disheartened by the futility 
of political endeavour, were devoting themselves to 
teligious study and contemplation. At the universities 
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THE ‘SINNER LIGHT’’ 


they were sources of spiritual energy, sources from which 
fertilising streams flowed athwart the land. Though 
the old monastic orders were decaying, orders of a new 
kind were springing into life. Thinkers are always 
sharply differentiated from the rest of the world, even 
when they do not dwell apart in cloisters. 

Long since, Luther and Zwingli had had to draw the 
swotd against their own disciples. Now these popelings 
had been dead for more than half a century. 

The unity of the ancient Church was being replaced 
by a multiplicity of dissensions. Everyone who was 
dissatishied wanted to shine, to irradiate, to convince. 
Since each of them was sure that in the Book of Books 
he could find support for whatever he wanted to believe, 
was confident that what he wished must be God’s will, 
mortal man (in general an inert and easygoing creature) 
had become hard and resolute. The spirit, calling up its 
last reserves, was stubborn in its resistance; self-sacri- 
ficing patience was ready to fight as well as to wait. 

The naive positivism of the age was engendering 
soldierly virtues, and was effecting (as an outcome of 
an inconspicuous change in individual minds) a remark- 
able transformation in military matters—this beginning 
even before the new battle-array of Gustavus Adolphus 
and the Orange princes. The preparatory process which 
takes place within each individual as a prelude to 
momentous historical happenings is of outstanding 
importance, for, though it finds no place in the archives, 
it is the essential factor of history. 

What men struggle with one another to establish as 
true, is of supreme significance. The problems alike of 
iat ame and the imperishable seek the stability of a 
confident faith. In his last hour everyone wants to fix 
his gaze on the eternal; everyone eagerly desires that 
his last breath shall be a sigh of joy and of certainty. 

The “inner light ” which interprets the Bible, pro- 
duces different results in Calvinists and in Lutherans. 
Anabaptists, Quakers, Arminians, and Erastians have as 
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SINS OF THE FLESH 


many construes as there are differing sects. In Europe, 
at the close of the century of the Reformation, the 
zealots were still wrangling about their convictions, 
were still disputing in the market-places of the great 
cities—in London and Prague, in Zurich and Basle. 
Could the perfervid have fulfilled their wishes, every 
village would have had its massacre of St Bartholomew. 
In the little rooms of narrow houses, sect was ranged 
against sect, convert against convert, creed against creed. 
The birth-pangs of new faiths were universal. 

Man’s soul was casting its slough. 

According to Tommaso Campanella, the catechism of 
those who tebelled against the Church consisted only 
of negations. A sick man on his death-bed did not know 
what his faith was. His father would summon a Catholic 
priest to administer extreme unction, his daughter would 
send for a Lutheran pastor, his sister would run-for an 
Anabaptist. 

For Campanella, “ conscience,” the “ inner light,” the 
“sublimity of an individual Christian,” were but cheap 
formulations of the sinful flesh, were but expressions of 
the resolve to give free rein to all the passions which 
were condemned and restrained by the Catholic Church. 
The worldliness of human nature broke the metaphysical 
bonds imposed by the Church. Priests and their flocks 
rejoiced thereat. The priest was self-indulgent where 
sin was concerned, and was therefore lenient to his flock, 
so that he freed his sheep from the burden of confession 
and himself from the burden of chastity with its torment 
of remotse. 

This undiscipline, this perpetual source of disturbance, 
this paradise of concupiscence, needed the iron restraints 
of religion; but the sword of defence was weak, the 
armour was faulty, the hands were tremulous. Thought 
did not plumb the depths, but played over the surface 
of things. The secular hierarchy associated with the 
Church, influenced by minor political calculations, forgot 
the spiritual postulates of its own rule. Emperor 


DOMINANCE OF MATERIAL INTERESTS 


Charles V believed himself able to lead anarchical forces 
in leash against Rome, wanted to frighten the Conclave 
by the dread spectre of sin unchained, and used Luther 
as a pawn in his game. Against his own will and pur- 
pose he was a heretical and revolutionary force, with the 
result that the powers he had himself unloosed were 
fatal to his dominion. He prepared the way for an 
unexampled struggle between rival forces to secure the 
political mastery of Europe. 

Campanella opined that the emperor had only done 
what all the princes of the time, all the representatives 
of all the dynasties, would have done in his place. Even 
the most Catholic among the rulers, being politicians 
before they were Catholics, loved Rome only so 
long as their interests did not clash with those of the 
Church. 

In the furnace of this ostensibly spiritual struggle 
nothing could be seen, thought Tommaso Campanella, 
but the contentions of the body. The fires were being 
fed by the fuel which had been stored up through the 
centuries. His eyes piercing the glow, he wrote: 
“There are only victims and executioners, persecuted 
and persecutors, and all of them are under the sway of 
exclusively material interests.”” He was here formulating 
a notion which for ten generations after him would still 
be a sealed book to the professional historians. ‘“‘ No 
one believes in the Bible or the Koran, the gospels or 
the pope, except in so far as belief is profitable.” The 
century of the wars of religion, in which the diapason 
of the creeds shook towns and villages and resounded 
across the battlefields, was for him the century of 
Antichrist. 

Why, then, did this Dominican, who cherished all 
that was immutable, who wished to preserve the foun- 
dations of social hierarchy, who loved the traditionally 
extant, who held with Giordano Bruno that “‘ whatever 
ought to be will be and whatever should be is ”»—wh 
did he foment a rebellion against every kind of religious 
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CAMPANELLA PUT TO THE QUESTION 


and secular tie? Why did he speed from place to place 
invoking curses upon heavenly powers and Spanish 
rulers? Why did he tise in revolt like John Hus and 
Thomas Miinzer ? 

His judges could not understand him. He himself 
did not know how to explain the contradictions of his 
thoughts or the inconsistency of his actions to the 
enquiring champions of legality, the guardians of dogma. 
Not even torture, which seemed as logical a method of 
investigation to the justice of that epoch as does examina- 
tion under oath to our own, could unravel the tangle of 
his motives. Campanella was steadfast, though the 
‘* question ” (as it was euphemistically termed) is said to 
have lasted thircy-five hours, until his blood-vessels were 
so torn that it was difficult to save him from dying 
through loss of blood. “‘ The judges asked me,” he 
writes, “* ‘ How is it that you know what you have never 
learned ? What demon led you astray ?’ I answered : 
“In the learning of what I know I have consumed more 
oil than all the wine you have drunken.’ ” 

When the pincers were lacerating his flesh, his fan- 
tasies saved him from the worst intensity of pain. His 
answets compounded of piety and the spirit of insurrec- 
tion, his repeated declarations that it was his mission to 
set the world free, the ecstasy of his Catholic faith (which 
like any other love, can run to excess), made the court 
believe him deranged. ‘That was why he escaped 
sentence of death. Instead, for the remainder of his days, 
he was to be immured in a living tomb. 

The drama of the whole world is reflected in the fate 
of a man who contemplates the problems of his day, not 
as an outside observer, not as the carefree and disciplined 
champion of an idea, but as one who, through action 
and the dictates of his own thoughts and impulses, 
expects to find a solution to the problems by which he 
is faced. The tragedy of historical change, tragedy in 
the making, can always be reduced to the tragedy of an 
individual. The problems of an epoch are condensed 
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DEAD YESTERDAYS 


into a restricted number of personalities, these becoming 
the medium of history. 

The dying strains of past events continue to sound, 
mingled with foreshadowings of what is to come. 
Ariosto and Tasso sang of chivalry after it had ceased 
to be, when it was no mote than a tale that is told, a 
mere legend of dead yesterdays. Rabelais described, in 
the utmost detail of pot-house and banqueting-hall where 
people drank themselves fuddled and ate to repletion, 
the burlesque and naive moralities of the Middle Ages 
when they had all been mouldering for a century. By 
the time we become cognisant of the interplay of events, 
the events themselves are no more. 

Tommaso Campanella, likewise, crowned the univer- 
salism of the Church at the very time when its majestic 
unity had vanished for ever. He rebelled against the 
pope because the Holy Father was insufficiently catholic 
for his taste. Even Blaise Pascal—the embodied genius 
of law-abiding piety, the tender-hearted mystic— 
breathed defiance when he wrote: ‘“‘ Though my 
Provinciales are condemned in Rome, what I condemn 
is condemned in heaven.” 

Since the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Church had been in great danger. By transforming man, 
it had conjured up new impulses to threaten its own 
material and moral power. The papacy, whose wealth 
depended upon an obsolete economic system, whose 
estates and monasteries had not been rationalised in con- 
formity with the requirements of the new age, was in 
hopeless confusion. Long, long ago, in the days of 
Christian apologetics, St Gregory Nazianzen had penned 
the warning: “‘ We can only weep for the Church.” 
Yet many of the pious subsequently ventured to declare 
a reform of the Church both desirable and possible, 
without, for this, being condemned by any tribunal. 
Some, indeed, were in due course canonised. St Francis 
of Sales, one of Campanella’s contemporaries, was pro- 
foundly distressed because those in high places set so 
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PRAYERFUL SCIENTISTS 


bad an example. To his friends he was wont to say: 
“Rome is the cause of my sadness.” For him and for 
numerous others, however, the unity of Catholicism 
transcended all the errors of the Church. So modest 
wete they that it would have seemed sinful to them to 
want anything unusual, to set themselves apart from 
custom, to utter denunciations which would have made 
a public scandal. Rather would they have withdrawn 
to some remote island, thus to escape participation in 
sin. If they complained little, it was perhaps because 
they often took a sensuous delight in their own suffering. 
Moreover, the Church as an all-embracing organisation 
made an effective appeal. Without it, men would have 
felt themselves lost in the void, would have been lonely 
in face of the silence of infinity. Such noted investi- 
gators as Kepler, Newton, and Grotius; such noted 
sceptics as Pierre Bayle and Michel de Montaigne ; such 
noted positivists as Galileo and Descartes—one and all 
bowed the knee reverently in prayer. Perhaps they kept 
their inmost thoughts to themselves; but at any rate 
they stayed in the refuge of lesser mortals, that is to say, 
in the Church. 

In the Church, too, remained Tommaso Campanella. 
This Dominican knew that in the seventeenth century 
it was instinct with the civilisation of two milleniums. 
It was something more than the owner of vast estates, 
the guardian of innumerable monasteries; it also 
embodied the cultures of Greece and Rome, breathed the 
spirit of Plato and Aristotle, enshrined the wisdom of 
the Stoics and the Alexandrians. What reason was there 
to think that this process of absorption and adaptation 
would ever cease ? He wanted the Church, by a process 
of spiritual digestion, to assimilate also the discoveries 
of Columbus and Copernicus and Galileo, the reformed 
astronomy, the mariner’s compass, firearms. Pascal, 
thinking along the same lines, held that, though the pope 
and the Church were the lords of faith, in matters of fact 
they were liable to err. God, through the instrumentality 
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FAITH AND THE NEW REASON 


of the Holy Ghost, guided the Church in points of 
doctrine, but allowed it to act upon the dictates of the 
senses and the reason. These were fallible. “‘ Although, 
a while back, Rome uttered a ban upon Galileo’s words 
concerning the movement of the earth, no curse could 
ever prevent its turning. Should further observation 
prove that it really does revolve on its axis, none of the 
human beings who dwell on its surface could hinder its 
revolutions or avoid moving with it.” (Pascal.) 

Campanella’s faith was not shaken by the new reason, 
which had begun to circle the world, and was in fancy 
visiting the planets. He himself was as bold in political 
and social dreams as these others were in astronomical. 
What he wanted was to combine the universal tradition 
of the Church with the general principles of nature. 
St Peter’s key was to open the case containing the great 
clockwork mechanism which kept all things in motion. 
Mechanics being the favourite science of the era, the 
pope was to be the arch-technician, constructing happi- 
ness as carefully as ships were built in a dockyard. A 
study of the forces of nature would enable us to solve 
all problems, and there would no longer be any contra- 
diction between theory and practice. The Holy Father’s 
official authority was not now represented by the Council 
of Florence, the Fifth Lateran Council, or the Council 
of Trent. It was rooted in the universe, in the organic 
and inorganic world. 

Nature presided over the all-conquering enthusiasm, 
the all-pervading impetus, which functioned as a creative 
force. Every phenomenon was filled with the divine 
afflatus, and was therefore abundantly fruitful. 

Power, wisdom, and love were necessary amplifications 
of being. The impulse to self-preservation, the en- 
deavour to eternalise one’s kind, and the love of fame 
were, all three of them, intimations of the divine. The 
germs of a longing for immortality could be discerned 
already in the lower organisms. 

When they made head against hostile forces; when 
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THE WILL OF CREATION 


physical manifestations were persistent and heat showed 
itself reluctant to become cold; when animals followed 
their instincts; when flowers multiplied—they were 
serving the will of creation. The fly did not want to 
become a human being, nor the dog to become an 
elephant or a tiger, for such was the religion of things. 
Every phenomenon paid homage to the fundamentals 
of its own existence. The essence of matter, of animals, 
of plants, of man, was an expression of one and the same 
energy, which held everything together. To each thing 
the most fundamental evil was its own destruction. 
The parts wanted to maintain themselves, in honour of 
the whole. The supreme advance, one of which man 
was, among created things, pre-eminently capable, was 
spiritual expansion, enhancement of the values of life, 
intensification of joy. 


Ill 


The Catholic Church is a unity of the faith, but a 
unity in which there is place for multiformity. As in a 
huge library, there is room in it for all the manifestations 
of human genius and also for all the most trivial expres- 
sions of the human spirit. During its long history it has 
learned how to bless what was originally antagonistic, 
just as the priest blesses the new-born child. It reserves 
its most strenuous resistance for that which promises to 
be of fleeting duration. The Church knows that what 
endures must be right. 

Like science, the Church needs a system for the 
atrangement of newly acquired concepts—hence organi- 
sation and dogma. This latter is modified by theology, 
though very slowly. Theology, gnawing at dogma, 
changes it imperceptibly, as time changes the mountains. 

As an organisation the Church displays Cesarean pomp 
and outvies in splendour the wealth of any secular 
hierarchy. On the other hand, through its mendicant 
friars it attracts recruits from among the hosts of the 
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MAN CRAVES FOR WARMTH 


poor. The Church holds sway over the noble who 
flaunts his wealth in a palace and the menial who watches 
at the gate, over the princess driving to confession in 
her carriage and the coachman sitting on the box. Even 
from the hungry it demands a mite, for an organisation 
based upon voluntary gifts confers happiness on all 
givers. Those to whom life brings more kicks than 
halfpence have a trifle to spare for the Good Shepherd 
and for the Blessed Virgin, just as the poorest of wooers 
brings a wild flower to the maiden he loves. 

Man craves for warmth. Often when he gives he has 
the taste of honey in his mouth. 

Catholicism can harbour all the elements and contrasts 
of the mind, and it is therefore equally compatible with 
renunciation of the world, a tormenting sense of guilt, 
asceticism, wine-bibbing, indifference, and schemes of 
world dominion. Its first presupposition is a knowledge 
of and an allowance for the most diversified and con- 
flicting of sentiments. ‘“‘ Let no penitent depart from 
you without consolation,” said Loyola to his pupils. 

The Church is the oldest democracy known to history, 
for organised religion is (among other things) the 
philosophy of the man of no account. It conveys 
wisdom by way of allegory. The Church knows that 
religion is one of man’s practical concerns, and that it 
must give what all men want—happiness and tranquillity. 
Augustine, greatest of ecclesiastical philosophers and 
psychologists, discovered the unrest which is the univer- 
sal canker of the mind, and recognised that to allay this 
unrest must be the chief task of Catholicism. In the 
development of the faith there have been religious 
geniuses at work, persons who have enriched mankind 
even as did Shakespeare and Hegel. 

Reason alone can never make an end of grief and 
care. Nay more, the intelligence often destroys the very 
thing which the Church, as a practical institution, must 
give, namely happiness. ‘‘Of what avail,” writes 
Sister Maria de Agreda to King Philip IV of Spain, “ of 
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TWO MAIN TRENDS OF THE CHURCH 


what avail to man are the wisdom of Solomon, the 
beauty of Absalom, the strength of Samson, the longevity 
of Enoch, the wealth of Croesus, the power of Octavian, 
if his soul thereby suffer ? ” 

The Church has always wrestled for the souls of men. 
Force has never been the exclusive foundation of its 
authority, for it has only used force under stress of 
political necessity. The whole human being interests it, 
and not merely (as with the State) the potential soldier 
or taxpayer. Now force can never constrain the integral 
man. If man in his entirety is to be enlisted in your 
service, you must make him a consenting party, you 
must enlist his love as well as his muscles. No other 
social organisation than the Church has as yet achieved 
this intimacy. 

The Church has not always had the same colour 
throughout the many centuries of its existence. 

Just as churches and cathedrals reflect the style of 
their day, so has the spirit of the Church at one time 
and another re-echoed the successive surges of the his- 
tory of mankind. Still, in Christianity as in secular 
philosophy we can distinguish two main trends which 
have been obvious from the first, one grave and the 
other gay, the latter closing at least one eye to the weak- 
nesses of the individual, and the former lamenting that 
it has not a third eye to see these weaknesses more 
clearly. The champions of the light-hearted trend look 
upon man as chance which has become flesh, wandering 
amid an infinity of forms. He has a little sensuous 
experience, enjoys the warmth of life for a time, is driven 
before the wind, and ends like spindrift upon the blast. 
Why expect much of so frail a creature? The rigid 
moralists, on the other hand, believe above all in con- 
science, in the moral sentiments, in the laws of pure 
reason; and they prepare themselves for a life ever- 
lasting whose reality they can no more prove without 
revelation to aid them than could the fathers of the 
Church. 
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ORIGINAL SIN FORGOTTEN 


But the fathers of the Church, having revelation at 
their back, must not seek for proof ! 

In the Church, whose doors were open to so many 
variations of temperament, there have been saints as 
well attuned to Universal Nature, as devoted to her, as 
Tommaso Campanella the naturalist. Francis of Assisi 
saw harmony everywhere. Francis of Sales believed 
man to have an inborn proclivity for the acceptance of 
the concept, “God.” A contemporary of Francis of Sales 
tells us that the saint saw the Creator in all things. If 
you showed him a well-tended orchard he would say : 
“‘ We are the tilth and the vineyard of God.” At sight 
of a spring he would declare: “‘ We must find in our 
hearts sources that well up out of eternity.” Of a 
beautiful valley : “‘ Water flows like divine grace in the 
hearts of the humble.” 

In such naturalism Francis of Sales and Campanella 
forgot original sin, forgot the wickedness which had 
driven Adam and Eve forth from paradise. Both of 
them inclined to the view that God, having created the 
world and subjected it to his laws, no longer troubled 
about it or interfered with its working. 

To Catholic zealots this deism seemed worse than 
flat unbelief, than atheism itself. Declared atheists will 
always be an infinitesimal minority. Many of those who 
boast their unbelief, pray in secret, and, when caught 
in the act, are as ashamed as a thief taken red-handed. 
Rationalists, again, can do no harm to the Church. 
They amuse themselves by speculations concerning the 
possible existence of a creator. But this, after all, is a 
minor point, which scarcely affects the faith. The deci- 
sive matter is the religious process itself, its movement, 
its radiations, its strength, profundity, tenacity, inexplica- 
bility. The deists always maintained their connexion 
with the Church. A strict theologian would gladly have 
cast them out, after hunting them to their lairs in 
seminaries and monasteries. Imagining them before 
the altar, he exclaimed: ‘“‘ A deist is one who, in 
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THE CHURCH BIDES ITS TIME 


his short life, has not yet had time to become an 
atheist.”’ 

The main power of the Church, however, lies in its 
capacity for the unaffrighted facing of new phenomena, 
of. new ideas and feelings. It dealt as skilfully in old 
days with the gods of the Teutons as it has dealt in the 
twentieth century with the labour movement and with 
psychoanalysis. Besides, however mistaken it may be 
in the particular, that which outlasts everything else 
cannot err in the general. It is infallible! The Church 
can bide its time, can wait a century or two until the 
significance and the durability of unforeseen develop- 
ments ate made plain. Being the mightiest institution 
in this world, it is never in a hurry. Its wisdom is 
rooted in tradition. 

When the Reformation rebelled against this tradition 
—paying homage to the Bible alone and to the early 
Christian saints as the primal sources of piety, while 
making mock of the old Catholic ideals of perfection 
and blessedness, and scorning the authority of the 
councils of the Church—it was defying a tremendous 
experience which was in truth the embodied experience 
of medieval feudalist society though mingled with much 
that was eternally human. 

These Christian revolutionists sought spiritual sus- 
tenance from a world that was being rejuvenated by 
slowly progressive economic transformations. Every 
great social cataclysm—ranging from the fall of the 
Roman empire, through the Reformation, to the over- 
throw of the Bourbons and the Romanoffs—is the out- 
come of titanic expropriations, of the replacement of 
old owners by new, whose hands drip both morality 
and blood. Yet property always has intimate ties with 
the soul. Therein lies its charm; and the emotional 
Strength of those who fight for it on one side or the 
other is enormous. That emotional! fervour delights the 
reader after the lapse of a century. But the reformers 
discuss everything save the essential. Those who lived 
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SPIRITUAL IMPETUS PRECEDES CHANGE 


in the epoch of the changes we are now considering had 
little or nothing to say about the conversion of arable 
into pasture, or about the driving of the peasants off the 
land ; but they filled whole libraries with treatises about 
such concepts as satisfactio, ecclesia, sacramenta, 
homoousion, trinitas, and unitas. They wrote round 
and round real things, never coming to grips with the 
discussion of them. 

In the medley of economic conditions during that 
century of transformation throughout Europe, the purely 
material was so much overgrown by torment and by 
love, by hope and by despair, that even amid wailings 
of distress and clamours of wrath people became inspired 
with an ethic that forgot the purely material. This 
spiritual impetus is the indispensable preliminary of 
change; and, in its turn, it is invariably the offspring 
of misery, disquietude, and general uncertainty. In the 
realm of human activities, suffering is the father of all 
things. Max Weber contends that the new capitalist 
spirit already existed as the forerunner of capitalism. 

That spirit, the capitalist ideal, was, indeed, not merely 
the harbinger, but the demiurge of the capitalist 
revolution. 

** Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? He shall 
stand before kings ! ’ quotes Luther from the Bible. 

The old Church opened its doors to the new ideas, 
took over a great deal of the teaching of the heretics, 
and declared that some of it was already Catholic 
ptoperty. Much that had been splendidly rehabited, 
pranked in its marble halls ; ageing beauty hid the signs 
of decay beneath the garlands of Jesuitism, which was 
blood brother to Luther and Calvin. Catholicism was 
thus transformed. “‘ We know,” writes Pope Adrian VI 
in an instruction to the nuncio Chieregato, ‘‘ that for a 
considerable time much that is detestable has been done 
in the name of the Holy See. There have been abuses in 
spiritual matters, oversteppings of privilege. . . . From 
the head, the malady has spread to the limbs ; from the 
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USURY CONDONED 


pope, to the prelates. We have all diverged from the 
straight path. Not one of us has done good, not a 
single one.” 

Adrian in the papal chair was not a welcome figure, 
naturally enough, for the taste of vice in Rome was just 
as sweet and just as bitter as elsewhere. Strict moralists 
could have found quite as much to condemn in London 
ot in Prague, in Zurich or in Geneva; but they had a 
fixed idea that Rome should have been in all respects a 
model of the virtues. 

The gentle smile had vanished from the face of the 
Church. Toleration had become a thing of the past. 
There was a reaction from the days of Leo X, when the 
Vatican had been too beautiful, too clement, too ready 
to forgive. Under this Medicean pope it had regarded 
itself as an academy, as a literary institute, and had 
forgotten that the masses looked to it for miracles. 

The world had grown gloomier, and the teachers of 
mankind were stricter than of yore. Saints now became 
puritan merchants. Professional industry promoted sal- 
vation, and to lay up treasure on earth redounded to the 
glory of God. Heaven would help those who helped 
themselves. To live from hand to mouth (after the 
manner of primitive Christians) was almost sinful. 
Diligence and thrift were now supreme, replacing the 
Catholic morality of old days. The canonical prohibition 
of usury, made so much of by the early theologians, was 
ignored even by the Church. Hitherto usury had been 
a mortal sin, a sin so great that one who buried a 
usurer’s corpse was censured. The Jesuits were the 
first to adapt themselves to modern economic needs. In 
a report from Munich to Rome their vice-provincial 
wrote: “‘For us the matter is so serious that if the 
lending of money on interest should be forbidden none 
of those who now take their five per cent will come to 
confess.” 

_ Marcus Fugger declared that good Catholics who were 
in business could not possibly be guided by the canonical 
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BARBARISM DOGS REVOLUTION 


doctrine about usuty. Writing in the minatory vein to 
a priest, he said: ‘“‘ If, in this matter, we had to follow 
the rule you prescribe, not only should we Fuggers be 
bankrupt within three years, but all Germany would be 
beggared as well.” The bishop of Augsburg asseverated 
his willingness to shed his blood for the Catholic faith, 
but held the opinion that the prohibition of interest 
was not canonical, and, indeed, was positively heretical 
—being worse than all the other heresies which 
= spreading plague and corruption throughout the 
world. 

Breaking with old-established tradition, the Church 
capitulated to the economists, stating that, though usury 
was still forbidden, the faithful were certainly entitled 
to demand compensation for not having made the 
profits they would themselves have made by the use of 
their money if they had not lent it. 

Still, the splendid ruins of a vanished world remained 
in the Church beside the vestiges of Greek and Roman 
antiquity. Every revolution, at the outset, brings bar- 
barism in its train, even though in due time it fosters 
civilisation. Geniuses conceive ideas, and fools carry 
them into effect. The glamour and the poesy of every 
decaying system take refuge in the ancient Church. 
Things that have ceased to be, leave their charm within 
its sanctuary ; great thoughts, their trace; mighty feel- 
ings, their echo. In the Church a calumniated past finds 
protection. The conservative rests for a while upon its 
bosom, emerging later to wage war against a megalo- 
maniac present, to fertilise it, to function as a counter- 
vailing force. Under the mantle of the Church, those 
whose eyes are directed towards the past assemble from 
out that past the materials for criticism and for scepticism. 
That is why the humanists, though for a few years they 
were friendly to the Reformation, sided in the end with 
the Holy See. It was factors of this kind, and not the 
successful militancy of the Inquisition, which enabled 
the papacy, after Protestantism had made a victorious 
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ECONOMIC UNIVERSALISM 


advance to the Mediterranean coast and had threatened 
the Vatican under its very walls, within fifty years to 
drive back the invader to the coasts of the Baltic. It 
was for that reason, likewise, that Campanella was on 
the side of the pope. 


IV 


Medieval univetsalism was closely connected with 
particularism. The age seemed petrified in villages and 
in petty towns. The market-places of the countryside, 
the little settlements huddled round feudal fortresses, 
upland valleys—were units a world away from one 
another. The attention of those who lived in such 
isolated spots was concentrated on their own troubles 
and their own joys. The universalism of the Church 
was the supplement of these, the starry heaven reflected 
in each little pool. Yet this same universalism united 
the folk of those days more intimately than the railway, 
the telegraph, and the airship unite those of our own, 
for it was a religious conviction of the oneness of 
mankind. 

This ideal universalism was now to be provided with 
an economic foundation. 

But the new commercial capital sang the song of cos- 
mopolitanism. The merchant was not a peasant, not a 
handicraftsman, was no mere member of a guild, was 
not one of those who make acquaintance only with their 
immediate neighbours, and are content to spend their 
evenings in the tavern. He embodied the motive power 
which was to lead to formidable discoveries. Enter- 
prises of unexampled boldness took the wind for their 
ally. International trade opened new continents. 

_ Everything seemed to be striving towards multiplicity 
in unity. 

On earth new seas, new coasts, new plants, new 
animals, new human beings, new pleasures, new moneys 


COMMERCIAL WARS 


were disclosed ; and in the heavens new worlds were 
made visible. Mathematical hypotheses, cosmical dreams, 
urged men forward from star to star. 

Tommaso Campanella speaks of the sparkling wall 
that surrounds our world, the wall through which men 
make their way in order to reach remoter and yet remoter 
systems. Somewhere in the infinite range of the universe 
man would find a shining temple and thereafter would 
readily be able to tead the laws of this lower world. As 
yet he had only a foreshadowing of this discovery, the 
sense of harmonious unity. 

The splendid error of a great mind, like that of Tom- 
maso Campanella, reflects a historical possibility, nay a 
probability, which time has in fact never realised, but 
which the thinker thinks out to its end. In the great 
stream of events, perhaps that which seems most prob- 
able is precisely the thing which never happens. History 
is also nature, is also the outcome of the prophecies of 
natural causation. That is why we who look back upon 
the course of history are no more inclined to wonder at 
it than we wonder at great natural catastrophes. 

For it was at this very time when an economic founda- 
tion was to be provided for universalism, and when inter- 
national trade was setting out to establish a world order, 
that the period of the commercial wars began. Nations 
in the making fought for space. Strongly centralised 
governments annihilated the competitors of the particular 
block of commercial capital with which they happened 
to be allied ; they stormed the fortresses of insubordinate 
feudal magnates; and they sent armies of mercenaries 
to devastate Europe. Feelings of enmity, sentiments of 
estrangement, dig themselves into the soil for centuries. 
Such subterranean reserves are more important than 
iron mines. Nations that lack them will disappear. 

But there are some things for which hope springs 
eternal, and one of them is the hope for eternal peace. 
People long for this even while they are longing for war. 
The hope for perpetual peace is like a luminous mist 


DEMOCRATIC ASPECT OF CATHOLICISM 


which covers the battlefields as snow covers the tombs 
of the slain. 

Campanella held that Catholicism would fulfil this 
longing for peace. The pope must restrain the madmen 
who raged to tear one another in pieces. The reformed 
Vatican, gtown aware of its high responsibilities, 
monarchically ruled by the Holy Father, aristocratically 
ruled by the cardinals, the bishops, and the prelates, was 
at the sate time democratic, for none of these rulers 
were hereditary. The wise alone were summoned to 
rule. Sustainers of intellectual culture, the elect who 
were to supervise the ritual of creation and of mainten- 
ance, they would watch over the peace and the unity of 
the world. An indispensable preliminary was the 
exclusive dominion of Catholicism, the conversion of 
all races. The representatives of a league of nations 
would be in continual session at Rome, guarding man- 
kind against the effects of its own passions, as physicians 
in consultation care for a sick man. 

If all the nations were to be converted, it would be 
essential that one nation should dominate all the others, 
should hold worldwide sway, should exercise a universal 
monarchy ; and this, if only in its own interest, would 
have to be allied with the papacy, for it would need, not 
weapons alone, but moral power as well. 

To Campanella it seemed obvious that the whole 
world was destined to pass under Spanish rule. Spain 
was the one overwhelmingly powerful Catholic State, 
an extant quasi-universal monarchy, which only needed 
a few reforms. 

Spain was a miracle of the faith. In her case religion 
had engendered power. 

Being a visionary in whom there was a strange com- 
bination of realism and ecstasy, Tommaso Campanella 
saw the finger of providence at work in the victory of 
Spanish arms. The moving spirit of the Spain of those 
days was in very truth, like that of the Dominican 
utopist, a compound of hard fact and nebulous mysticism. 
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CROSS AGAINST CRESCENT 


During the Mohammedan occupation, the uncon- 
quered remnant of the Spanish tribes, perpetually 
harassed by the infidel and waging what seemed a well- 
nigh hopeless struggle for independence, carried off with 
them to their refuge in the Asturias a chest full of precious 
relics. Fragments of the bodies of the saints, miraculous 
treasures, a very temple of the Holy Ghost, the most 
precious possessions, enheartened twenty generations to 
resistance. The longing of these refugees to establish 
a universal Catholic dominion was invincible. Nothing 
could overcome it: neither incessant defeat, nor yet the 
Moots’ overtures of reconciliation ; not even the con- 
trast between their own sorty condition and the pros- 
perity of the invaders, the glamour of Arabian culture, 
the philosophy, the poesy, and the practical arts of the 
followers of the Prophet, who, skilled in irrigation, were 
transforming their western realm into a vast and luxuriant 

arden. 

In the end, having expelled the Moors, the Spaniards, 
driven onward by their conviction of being at one with 
the supreme being, made conquests with a speed which 
the world had not known since the days of the Czsars. 
Having mastered the known continents, they proceeded, 
spurred by religion, to discover new ones. It was 
not exact science, but the Catholic faith, which sailed 
westward to find America. ‘‘ What helped me to under- 
take my voyage,” writes Columbus, ‘‘ was neither 
reason, nor mathematics, nor any map of the world. I 
set out in fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah.” 

The pope, who in theory was lord of the world, but 
in practice was only the chaplain of Spain, issued two 
bulls bestowing all newly discovered lands upon the 
government of Madrid. 

The organs wherewith we perceive truth undergo 
changes as the years pass. ‘Thus it was that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries men’s image of reality 
was not what it is in the twentieth. The will is incal- 
culable, no matter whether it be rooted in the dust of 
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RAPID GROWTH OF SPANISH DOMINION 


sacred bones, or winged by the banner of the Prophet, 
ot led by the categorical imperative. Spain, like any 
individual who has sufficient courage, dreamed of great 
deeds, was filled with a determination to fight on behalf 
of something mightier than herself. 

Such a fantasy, such a refulgent and yet at the same 
time clandestine falling in love with oneself, is indis- 
pensable to the making of history. 

As late as towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
the Iberian peninsula was split up into a number of 
independent and mutually hostile States. In less than 
a hundted years these fragments had been unified into 
a tealm which threatened all Europe. Thanks to an 
unbroken series of successes, the Spanish power had 
encircled the earth. A Spanish king was German 
emperor, and his son was the consort of the queen of 
England; the Turks had been defeated; a humbled 
France was trembling, the Spanish armies had threatened 
Paris, and a French monarch had been carried off as 
captive to Madrid; in the Americas, the Spaniards ruled 
across sixty parallels of latitude, their dominions extend- 
ing north and south far beyond the tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn ; Africa was theirs as far as Tunis ; having 
conquered Portugal, they owned the East Indian acqui- 
sitions of the Portuguese ; the Spice Islands were theirs, 
and the Philippines as stepping-stones on the way to yet 
remoter realms; all the signs indicated that the whole 
planet would soon be under Spanish rule. As for the 
price which a suffering world had to pay for being thus 
conquered—the vital juices of entire nations sucked dry 
by Spain, the prosperity shattered by the artillery of her 
armadas and the arquebuses of her conquistadors, the 
muted curses breathed against Spain by all the alien 
populations on whom her hand lay heavy—these were 
for Campanella no more than spots upon the sun. 

The fundamental need was that the world should be 
unified, and for the realisation of this idea no sacrifice 
could be too great. The more fervent the devotion to 
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CAMPANELLA’S ADVICE TO SPAIN 


an ideal, the thirstier grow the gods and the more 
profusely does blood drip from their altars. 

Campanella wanted to introduce order and system 
into the Spanish tyranny, to provide fresh energies for 
the hegemony of Madrid. He knew that the independent 
resources of a dominant nation could never suffice for 
wotld sway, and he therefore drafted schemes for 
colonisation and enforced emigration. Gold and silver 
were not enough, so he told the Spaniards, on which to 
establish worldwide rule. Nor was brute force enough ; 
the power by which a tyranny was upheld must be the 
power of enlightenment. 

The Spanish monarch must ship to the Americas 
whole populations from the territories she had con- 
quered in Europe, must cross whites with Indians, must 
bring Belgian women to Spain, provide Italian wives 
for his French subjects, marry Germans to the women 
of the Low Countries. Thus patiently and shrewdly 
mingling the subject stocks, he would bind them to 
him, not by the armed hand, but through their love 
life. By founding brilliant academies for the study of 
philosophy and the sciences, he could persuade heretics 
of the error of their ways, and rebellious youth could 
be won over by the spread of knowledge. For near a 
century the main interest of thinkers had been theology, 
but their attention must now be diverted to natural 
philosophy. 

Although he gave this excellent advice, Tommaso 
Campanella fulminated against the thinker who had been 
the first to reject the Christian morality of the West and 
to exclude religion from the living forces of political 
life. For him Niccolo Machiavelli was the devil incar- 
nate, craftily corrupting reason and faith. 

No writer on the science of politics has ever excelled 
Machiavelli in his knowledge of the actualities of the 
subject, and this was mainly because the Florentine 
never lost himself in the mists of ultimate speculation. 
He kept his gaze fixed upon the actual relationships 
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HIS CRITICISM OF MACHIAVELLI 


between human beings, their political intercourse one 
with another. ‘“‘ Not-being ” did not exist for Machia- 
velli, who was only concerned to study the nature of 
being. Hard and cold were his thoughts, with the 
sharp angles, the uncomplicated outlines, the over- 
whelming clarity of a Greek temple. 

Tommaso Campanella, on the other hand, was trying 
to solve problems which, though perhaps less deep, were 
cettainly mote complicated. He was not one of those 
systematic thinkers who can finish their study of one 
subject before passing on to another. A man possessed, 
with the eye of faith he saw plainly the lineaments of a 
mote reasonable and a better world. Thither he took 
refuge ; he fled to Utopia, to the City of the Sun, inviting 
all to come with him to a place where they would be 
able to shake off the trammels of original sin. 

His logic is impaired by the restlessness of his mind. 
He is impatient to see all the wonders he foretells. He 
expects, here and now, or in the near future, that the 
sublunary world will display the glorious harmony of 
stellar space. Machiavelli, he declares, is blind to every- 
thing beyond a small part of the world’s process, “like 
a worm in the human intestine, which is unable to form 
any sort of idea of the entirety of its dwelling.” 

To this monk every phenomenon is enveloped by 
mystery, the explicable being smaller than the inex- 
plicable, just as the part is smaller than the whole. 
“Not only the great elementary bodies,” he writes, 
“but also human bodies and political bodies, are led 
onwatd and impelled by irresistible and mutually 
conflicting forces, while we are penned in the theatre of 
this world.” 

Machiavelli, declared Campanella, knew only the 
wisdom of the flesh, for his politics lacked religion. 

Although such outstanding genius as that of Machia- 
velli and Campanella is rare, lesser figures of their respec- 
tive kind are continually encountering one another in 
the world of politics, but can never understand one 
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another. Contrasted though they are, they encounter 
like resistances—for an epoch, giving birth to greatness, 
bears the birth-pangs with reluctance, and the contem- 
poraries of a genius are apt to regard his coming as a 
scandal and a disgrace. 

Both Machiavelli and Campanella represent the attempt 
of the world as it actually is to come to terms with the 
ideal, with fluctuating imaginations of what the world 
ought to be. What the world ought to be is indeed the 
kernel of theology. For theology is not, as some declare, 
a mere cobweb of the brain, but an incorporation, under 
particular aspects, of intense longings—scientific, moral, 
and zsthetic. 

Campanella’s attitude towards Machiavelli expressed 
something more than the rebellion of the champion of 
an idealised medieval past against the great doctrine of 
political necessity ; something more than the polemic 
of the pope against absolute State sovereignty ; some- 
thing more than the struggle of the universal against the 
particular; something more than the warfare of the 
Bible against the individual unveiled, against nature 
bereft of God, against the purely human energies which 
the Florentine unleashed: it was also a revelation of 
utopian dreams. In Campanella’s brain, Utopias of the 
past joined forces with Utopias of the future to wage 
war against Machiavelli. 

Now, just as a dream contains fragments of reality, 
so does a Utopia incorporate facts out of the environment 
wherein it was conceived. 

In a Utopia an epoch idealises itself, dreams about 
itself, discloses its actualities stripped of their shadows. 

Campanella’s Utopia is built up out of all the elements 
of his time. From theology he takes reason guided by 
faith, together with revelation and creative energy ; 
from the science of mechanics, fascinating constructions ; 
from the tales of travellers in Mexico, Peru, and in the 
Far East, new forms of political association. He crowns 
the Middle Ages with the Renaissance. In Utopia, 
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visions transcend reality, being the artistic ingredients 
of the dream. Just as Giordano Bruno had discovered 
the infinity of the universe, so does Campanella relate 
that in his City of the Sun the inhabitants fly through the 
air, listen to the music of the spheres, have ships that can 
be moved and guided without wind or rudder. 

The abiding place of the Solarians stands upon the 
lower slopes of a mountain. It has seven concentric 
circles of buildings, corresponding to the seven planets. 
Each citcle is confined by a thick wall, whose summit 
forms a magnificent terrace. Here, amid lovely flowers, 
the Solarians enjoy their ample leisure. In the evenings 
they converse, make merry, and listen to music. 

The ways from circle to circle lead through four 
gates, each looking towards one of the four cardinal 
points. 

The faces of the walls are adorned with sculptured 
representations of the problems of geometry, arithmetic, 
and physics. On the outermost walls we see all the 
instruments of earlier days, so that this forms a delightful 
museum. History, geography, mathematics, and botany 
being thus presented pictorially on the seven great walls, 
children can be taught without toil and as if for pleasure. 
Among the Solarians, indeed, not only education, but all 
work was pleasurable, being like dancing rather than like 
labour. When they tilled the ground it was as if they 
were taking part in a festival, with flags flying, and to 
the accompaniment of sweet strains. But neither land 
work nor any toilsome occupation had to be done for 
more than four hours a day. 

The supreme ruler here was the metaphysician. He 
was the sage, the philosopher, for the Solarians did not 
leave their destiny to chance, but entrusted it to the 
learned, who are not concerned with politics, but only 
with knowledge. The high priest iad three ministries 
under his control: that of power, that of wisdom, and 
that of love. At the head of the Ministry of Power was 
the commander-in-chief. From early youth the Solarians 
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were trained to arms, for the City of the Sun was often 
attacked. Invariably, however, it was victorious, and 
other cities were fired to follow its example. The 
Ministry of Wisdom was occupied with technical 
training, scientific speculation, and the like; the experts 
turned out from its academies were men of mark, 
acquainted with all the wonders of knowledge. The 
Ministry of Love presided over agriculture and stock- 
raising, saw to the provision of a sufficiency of food and 
clothing. Its most important function, however, con- 
cerned the reproduction of the human species. It was 
a puzzle to the Solarians that people should take so much 
trouble about the breeding of dogs and horses, while 
paying no heed to the improvement of their own kind. 
Women had equal rights with men and had to work 
even as had men; they were not the property of their 
husbands. Government officials chose from among the 
two sexes the persons best fitted to produce efficient 
offspring. Duly qualified inspectors, men and women 
of mature years, advised young people as to their amatory 
life. No one might become a parent before the age of 
twenty-one, but, short of parentage, there was freedom 
of mating even in youth. For the purposes of pro- 
cteation, the candidates were inspected in a state of 
nature. “Strongly built and handsome young women 
are wedded to slender but vigorous youths, while men of 
stout build have women of delicate frame as their mates.” 

The Solarians condemned private property in all its 
forms, children included, so that these latter belonged 
to the State. 

There being communism both in production and in 
consumption, everyone had his proper place in the 
economic system. ‘“‘ Whatever they have belongs to all ; 
no one has private possessions ; riches and poverty are 
equally unknown. The Solarians, therefore, need no 
ponderous law-books; it is property, the greed for 
ptivate wealth, which, among us, makes people mean, 
crafty, thievish, dirty, and deceitful.” 
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Liberated from these passions, the Solarian was the 
image of God, having, even in his finiteness, his pettiness, 
all the qualities of the Creator. 

Thus Campanella’s vision contained the germs of all 
the systems that were to derive from the positive science 
of a future day, of all the doctrines of those who were 
to expect that the machine age would bring universal 
happiness, but strangely commingled with ancient theo- 
logical, dogmatical, and papal aspirations. In the brain 
of Campanella the world of the past and the world of 
the future, both idealised, were indistinguishably inter- 
twined. 

The Dominican. was convinced that he had discovered 
the formula for happiness. He recognised no distinction 
between theory and practice, between the ideal and the 
real, between thought and action. Feeling had expanded 
to become megalomania. The rising in Calabria was an 
attempt to snatch happiness for mankind at a moment 
when the henchmen of authority were napping. In his 
fancied City of the Sun paradise was realised, and all the 
difficulties of our mundane life were dictatorially solved. 


Rid but the world of “‘ mine ” and “ thine,” 
How bright the sun in heaven will shine. 
Man will re-enter Eden’s gate, 

Love will prevail where now lurks hate, 
Truth then will triumph, falsehood flee, 
While serf and lord shall brethren be, 


writes Campanella. 

The Sa and the king would be inspired by this 
splendid dream of his, would perhaps actually crown 
the author, would readily forget the indiscretion of his 
attempted revolt. 

Thus does Campanella mingle reality with fiction. 
Mighty ideals are sustained by an elemental form of 
thought and will, gushing forth from unfathomable 
depths. But even in his dream, he strides firmly ; even 
in his intoxication, he is master of his sober senses. 
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V 


On German soil during long and lonely winter nights, 
Sitting in a i ET room in a small garrison town, 
René Descartes, one of Tilly’s officers and a French 
gentleman, held a great assize. Only one man among a 
million troubles to ask himself, What is truth? To 
this man it seemed essential that traditional concepts 
should justify themselves before the tribunal of his 
reason. He would pass sentence upon them in accord- 
ance with the lofty supremacy of his own convictions. 
He had determined to free himself from mere assump- 
tions, and from probabilities. A judge who lacked the 
backing of the temporal power, he craved for certainty. 
One certainty would suffice to content him. Had he but 
the one, he would win others. But, so far as he could see, 
the only certainty was to be found in the endeavour to 
obtain certainty, and for him this endeavour was nothing 
other than thought itself. But to think, one must first 
be. ‘“‘I think, therefore I am ”’—such was his conclu- 
sion. Setting out from the “ simplest and most readily 
comprehended objects,”’ Descartes proceeded step by step 
to grasp the more complex ones. This process was the 
birth of an art of contemplation which was bold enough 
to aspire towards the subordination of all reality to theory 
and of all theory to reality, and to aim at the regulation 
of all action. To one who thus moves on from certainty 
to certainty, events become as transparent as glass. 

It would be futile to enquire who have had the most 
enduring influence upon the world, Tilly and his superior 
officer Wallenstein, or Descartes, their subaltern. Like 
the concussions of an earthquake, the consequences of 
every great phenomenon diffuse in all directions and fade 
away into infinitude. What we know as a fact is that 
Wallenstein and Descartes confront one another with 
equal tight to an outstanding place in history. The 
former was at the head of an imperial apostolic force of 
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unprecedented strength; the latter after his military 
service led a retired lif in Holland. To be happy, opined 
this philosopher, a man needed seclusion. 

Such individuals as Descartes represent change. Only 
in solitude can they find repose. There the ear becomes 
mote finely attuned to the rustle of an idea, and is better 
able to distinguish significant tones from commonplace 
trumpetings. A man of Descartes’ constitution wants to 
surround himself with reserves of darkness, and con- 
templates tranquillity as if it were an exciting spectacle. 
Between them and their fellows they establish a thick 
wall of indifference. All kinds of pleasure have certain 
devotees who know how to enjoy them subtly, and in 
this respect the pleasure of knowledge is no exception. 

Meditation is a chain. From that chain certain links 
are often lacking, so that every new form of wisdom 
must in part appear as recollection. Each new thought 
has a shy predecessor. The individual pulses of this 
meditation are, as it were, the breathing of the spirit, 
which every inhalation is seeking, thus maintaining life. 

The soliloquies of recluses in various centuries, their 
meditations, are culminating points of feeling and of 
knowledge. In them, individuals are in touch with the 
infinite ; in them, the consciousness of society finds new 
expression ; in them, a novel speech is found. Such 
meditations constitute an inepived stammering. 

Persons of a reflective type, whose foreknowledge is 
the precondition of coming epochs, are animated by a 
sensitive vitality of which later times have no inkling. 
None the less every era has, even for the greatest minds, 
a wall which no one can o’erleap. Socrates would have 
found it impossible to understand the life of Christian 
martyrs. Not all the documents in the Vatican could 
have convinced him of their existence. Faced by this 
phenomenon he would have been blinder, more in- 
credulous, than the stupidest of peasants. 

The knowledge, the imagination, the feeling of any 
epoch are surrounded by a wall built up out of the 
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vital circumstances peculiar to it. The inquisitive want 
to surmount that wall. Such is the supreme temptation 
of the mind, a moment when any enterprise seems pos- 
sible. The ecstasy of the will then spouts upward like 
a watet-jet ; but the jet does not succeed in topping the 
wall ; it falls back to earth on the hither side. Thereupon 
those eager for knowledge, transforming ecstasy into 
patience, endeavour to crawl over the wall. Laboriously 
they clamber up to a certain height, but not one of them 
lives long enough to reach the coping. Sages of a later 
generation climb higher, and at length succeed in scalin 
the impediment. But by that time the epoch is finished, 
and lo, a new, unsuspected wall rises beyond. So it goes 
on for all eternity. 

Problems apparently solved, resurge. What one 
generation believed to be dead is reborn as a fresh enigma. 

The twentieth century has its doubts about the picture 
which the seventeenth formed of the universe. The 
labours of the alchemists have found a scientific con- 
tinuation ; what was a mere dream is a task for laboratory 
workers. Infinity both of time and of space has been 
challenged by the theory of relativity; and even if a 
clear light should seem to be thrown upon the matter 
to-day, the twenty-third century (unless by then thought 
itself has been thrown on the scrap-heap) will in its turn 
regard our “new ” picture of the universe as obsolete. 

That which at one epoch is current coin, which forms 
a favourite topic of discussion, will in other epochs seem 
incomprehensible or a matter of subordinate interest. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century, when a new 
professor was appointed at a university, and was about 
to deliver his first lecture, the students would clamour 
for his opinion regarding the immortality of the soul. 
It was by no means incumbent upon him to express 
himself in accordance with the teaching of the Church, 
for the doctrine of the twofold nature of truth (theo- 
logical and philosophical) left plenty of loopholes for 
doubt. But at that date the problem of immortality 
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stood permanently on the agenda, and stimulated every- 
one’s curiosity. To Thomas Aquinas the immortality 
of the soul was ‘‘a self-existent principle”; and that 
the question should cease to stand in the forefront, that 
it should no longer have anything more than a remotely 
speculative interest, that in the geography of the mind 
the contours of the “other world” should grow ever 
more hazy, implies a transformation in the general 
outlook no less significant than that marked by the 
development of Protestantism. Among the masses, 
respect for tradition was increasingly undermined by the 
Reformation ; and in the thin stratum of the cultured, 
the progress of science had the same effect. 

It was an enemy within the gates that rebelled against 
theology and dogma, challenging the validity of thoughts 
and feelings that had grown venerable in the West. 
Palaces of sentiment builded out of ancient custom 
crumbled away, dissolved into the inane, leaving scarcely 
a wrack behind. The attempt to attain to a more sub- 
stantial knowledge of God, made God unsubstantial. 
For ideas have their consequences; they break away 
from the underlying formulas, bringing weal or woe in 
their wake. 

Now that theology had been sapped by theology it 
was held that Christ was interested, not in conduct, but 
in intentions. The persecutors of the early Christians, 
if they persecuted in good faith, stood higher in the sight 
of God than the martyrs themselves. ‘“‘ We followers 
of Jesus are comrades of the Jews, blood brothers to 
the Mohammedans, embrace all human nature in our 
scope.” 

Theology was always presumptuous, invariably wanted 
to prove too much, craved unduly for precision. The 
popes, the bishops, and the councils knew that the mind 
is ever ready to play traitor, and for that reason they 
were distrustful of theology. All the heretics were 
theologians |! : 

The Holy Father wanted to be a dogmatist, not a 
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theologian. Theology was continually trying to extend 
its bounds, to vie with philosophy. Again and again 
we find the theologians endeavouring to rid themselves 
of allegory, to discover the spiritual meaning of the 
sacred texts. As time passed they constructed a religion 
for thinkers side by side with the religion of the ignorant. 
They forgot that Christianity must be philosophy and 
something more; must be a blessedness enfranchised 
from all the illusions of opinion, a knowledge which 
includes reason within itself and is yet delivered from 
reason. Behind the accepted formulas, histories, and 
dogmas they were ever in search of new truths. To 
these restless seekers the orthodox cried: ‘‘ Heavenly 
truth can never change; at most it can be learned more 
accurately. There is the frontier you must not over- 
step!” But the innovators transgressed the frontier 
thus prescribed. 

A dramatic struggle was going on in the domain of 
theology, a triangular wrestle between despair, dis- 
satisfaction, and the craving for knowledge. Could we 
but grind the theological block to powder, the colours 
of the dust would disclose numberless spiritual realities. 

But the day had dawned wherein men found interest 
in other phenomena than the theological, in such things 
as glassware, gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, the 
art of printing. 

Hitherto there had been but one novelty in the world. 
It had happened sixteen hundred years ago, but was 
renewed incessantly like the light of day. ‘* The newest 
of all novelties, the only new thing under the sun” 
was: God made man in Christ. Thus had the Creator 
delivered the creature; Christ had delivered man from 
himself, from law and from sin, from justice and from 
injustice, from the whole environment which passes by 
the name of nature. 

What mote could possibly happen after this one great 
happening ? What other aims could flaunt themselves 
as ““new ”? Under stress of this conviction, all that 
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philosophy had hitherto busied itself with was the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the Saviour to the saved. In 
other respects the course of events in the world was of 
infinitesimal importance. Dreams and fantasies, the 
glory of the dawn, labour and delight, war and peace, 
were no mote than different aspects of the suffering that 
is the lot of mortal man. Everything which passes here 
on eatth passes in a grey twilight, which can indeed be 
illuminated by prayer, but merely for fleeting moments. 
Thought can concern itself only with the relation of 
the world and its manifestations to their creator. 
Christian philosophy looks on humbly while God’s plan 
unrolls itself, recognising no contradictions, for these 
ate all resolved in the warmth of the believer’s heart. 
Since man is the noblest work of God, it behoves man 
to give himself up to self-contemplation. 

Saint Augustine complained: ‘‘ They wonder at the 
lofty mountains and the mighty rivers and the boundless 
ocean and the path of the stars ; but they heed not them- 
selves ; they have no wonder left for themselves.” 

Even while insisting that man is a pitiable, a despicable 
being, Christian philosophy places man in the centre of 
the universe. Through God’s grace there accrues to 
man undeserved honour. 

But a new philosophy had risen which had scant 
interest in such matters. Now that the world had ceased 
to be the centre of the universe, man who dwelt thereon 
was of secondary importance. The new philosophy was 
ptimarily concerned with the study of what was actually 
going on in the universe. As for the plan of the 
Almighty, that must remain an unfathomable secret. 
All that the thinkers of the new time could discern was 
“the transference of motion in accordance with the 
laws of mechanical impulse. ... Whether in the 
organic or in the inorganic world, every natural process 
consists only in the transfer of motion from one body 
to another.” 

Never before had history known so complete a change 
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in mentality, in interests, and in sentiments as that which 
occurred between the middle of the sixteenth and the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The change of mental temperature was like the change 
of bodily temperature a traveller to when he 
climbs out of the valley to the top of a mountain. The 
boundaries of knowledge were being expanded. Why, 
otherwise, should not a Giordano Bruno, a Copernicus, 
a Hobbes, have lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century? From the middle of the sixteenth century 
onwards a central force seems to have been at work 
transforming thought. How else can we explain the 
intellectual kinship between so many thinkers who 
worked independently of one another P 

Three hundred years later the general truths which 
had come to be accepted, engendered titanic material 
goods. The purely mechanical constructions of future 
days wete already possible, though not yet actually 
realised. The philosophers were producing ideas, not 
concrete entities; were formulating theses, and were 
thus the progenitors of books to be written in days to 
come. Fundamentally all had been thought out, all had 
been discovered. Future generations had merely to 
polish the parts and assemble the machinery. 

Observers passed on from the description of nature 
to its purposive investigation. Francis Bacon sharpened 
the weapons of analysis, considering that the object of 
knowledge must be to enlarge man’s powers. It was 
not abstraction, he said, which would lead to palpable, 
visible, measurable acquisitions, but the direct study of 
matter and the observation of the changes it undergoes. 
Kepler was a dialectician, believing that Dame Nature’s 
secrets could be unriddled by an examination of her 
contradictions. Knowledge only became possible in so 
far as substance developed qualities, as quantity became 
quality. Comparison was the soul of knowledge, 
enabling us to draw practical conclusions. All that we 
know, said Descartes, is as nothing in comparison with 
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that which remains to be known. The study of physics 
had shown him “ that it is possible to attain to knowledge 
which will give us a precise acquaintance with the power 
and the effects of fire, water, the atmosphere, the stars, 
the vault of heaven . . . and thus make us, as it were, 
the masters and owners of nature... . We can even 
imagine that a machine might be made which would 
ptoduce wotds.” Galileo endeavoured to subject 
imagination to reality. The book of nature, he said, lay 
open before our eyes. ‘“‘It is, however, written in 
different letters from those of our alphabet. The letters 
are triangles, squares, circles, spheres, cones, pyramids, 
and other mathematical figures.” He wanted to measure 
all that was measurable, and believed that everything 
was measurable. 

In Tommaso Campanella, Galileo Galilei found an 
ardent defender. 

The imprisoned Campanella, who likewise wanted to 
know all and to measure all, was himself an unfathomable 
enigma. Logic notwithstanding, a man may find morn- 
ing after morning that he is a stranger to himself, until 
his feelings are once more in touch with life and the forms 
of his environment. For sixteen years Tommaso Cam- 
panella had seen, on waking, naught but the crucifix 
that hung on the wall of his prison cell. This sacred 
emblem, which had already witnessed so much suffering, 
could perceive in this instance that suffering produced, 
not only prayer, but also the autonomy of the reason. 
In prison Campanella worked zealously, as Descartes 
worked in his Dutch village, and Copernicus in his room 
in the cathedral close. Leibniz said that what this life- 
long prisoner achieved stood on the same level as the 
achievements of Bacon. Campanella studied himself 
and his position, as formerly he had studied politics, 
from a cosmical standpoint. On this planet, not-being 
existed side by side with being. All things oscillate 
between these two poles, moving alternately towards 
and away from one and the other. Pain and hatred are 
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natural aberrations of the ego, but are to be withstood. 
Everywhere there exist conflicting wishes. We are 
often carried away by passion; we are exiled from our 
true selves in the quest of love, in the pursuit of ambition, 
in the search for wealth, in the endeavour to grasp 
numberless trifle. But when we bring the various 
branches of knowledge into touch with one another, 
when we expand the bounds of knowledge, when we 
gtasp the great interconnections between things—then 
the soul finds freedom. In the fifteenth year of his 
imprisonment Campanella wrote : 


Our world’s a puppet show, and soon or late, 
Can you your thoughts with God’s but reconcile, 
You'll see full well that evil, ay, and hate 

Are masks whereat the sage can only smile. 


But such optimism as breathes through these verses 
does not suffice to relieve the tedium of imprisonment. 
The prisoner cannot curb the impulse which drives him 
from contemplation to action. He is still inspired by 
a fervent belief in his mission. He wants to do, not 
solely to think ; and as the years pass and his hair turns 
grey, he feels that he would extend a helping hand even 
to his bitterest enemy if only thereby he could get a 
chance to intervene in the political field. Having no 
other resource, he is willing to abase himself before the 
great ones of the earth. The powerless, thinks this 
restless man whose spirit frets at its chains, have to talk 
like fools, but meanwhile they can keep their plans in 
mind. Spain no longer pleases him. He has come to 
doubt her mission, being (despite his seclusion) well 
informed concerning the unexpected difficulties which 
the successor of the all-Catholic Philip is finding it 
impossible to overcome. Yet Naples and his prison 
are in Spanish territory. No one but the pope can set 
him free. He must not, however, allow his gaolers to 
guess his change of views. His own diplomacy and 
that of the Vatican must come to his rescue. The pope 
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is for France. Noting this orientation, Campanella sends 
memorial after memorial to the Holy Father and to the 
cardinals. 

The essential thing is that he shall not be totally for- 
gotten, shall not suffer the living death of a prisoner 
submerged in the waters of oblivion. 

His zeal for the Catholic faith arouses the sympathy of 
the emperor in Vienna. There is talk of Campanella at 
the Hofburg, where the captive’s grandiose plans for 
the conversion of the world arouse admiration. Rumours 
fly to and fro. A Swabian who happens to be imprisoned 
at Naples for a time has, when he is a free man once 
more, much to say about the imprisoned Dominican. 
Thereafter Germans make pilgrimage to Campanella, 
examine his manuscripts, and have some of them printed 
in their homeland. Europe treads his message. Pro- 
testants are indignant at his ultramontane designs, 
regarding him as a would-be disturber of the religious 
peace, as a fanatical advocate of war. Still, here is a 
remarkable phenomenon: a Catholic, held prisoner by 
Catholics, who espouses the cause of Catholicism. 
Universities, academies, scholars, diplomatists, women 
who have a finger in the political pie, monkish intriguers, 
professional spies, pamphleteers, adventurers of every 
complexion, make enquiries about Tommaso Campanella. 

Even the Vatican has come to regard the prisoner as 
an expert in scientific matters. 

The papal censorship under the presidency of Cardinal 
Bellarmine has to decide whether Galileo Galilei’s teach- 
ing as to the movement of the earth is in conflict with 
Holy Writ. One of the members of this commission 
asks Campanella to write a memorial upon the disputed 
question. 

The prisoner makes no concessions in his answer. 
In this matter he is defending his own soul, and true 
heroism ignores prudential considerations—for, as Pascal 
says, the heart has reasons which are unknown to the 
understanding. Galileo Galilei, writes Campanella, must 
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be granted all the freedom of science, which can recognise 
no authority. If the memorialist then goes on to seek 
theological support for the new doctrine, tries to sustain 
and excuse it in the terms of old concepts, this is not a 
manifestation of timidity. He still soliloquises in the 
dialect of the scholastics. The veil of illusion has not 
yet been stripped from the face of science. 

** Astronomy,” writes a learned man, “has its as- 
trology ; chemistry, its alchemy ; geometry, its mystical 
numbers ; and physics, its charlatanism.” 

The boundary between science and humbug was hazy 
in those days, and is not always clearly defined even if 
the twentieth century. In the mind of this Dominican 
there flourished all the contradictions of an age of rapid 
change. He was able to construct a scientific system 
five years in advance of Francis Bacon; and yet, in the 
warmth of his heart, to open his arms wide to magic, 
astrology, the cabbala, messianism, and universalism. 
For him, nature was the exclusive source of knowledge. 
Only the senses and experience could help us on our way. 

God gave the world over to man for man to under- 
stand it as best he may. 

Lonely but not forsaken, a free spirit whose body was 
in chains, a fool in the eyes of simpletons but a sage 
before God, a hero without a sword (it was thus he 
described himself), Campanella began in prison to write 
a new theory of cognition, a new physics, a new psy- 
chology, a “‘ natural theology ’”—aiming to set forth in 
ten volumes the results of his own methods of inquiry. 

Emotion plays a leading réle in such scientific opti- 
mism. Having peeped through a chink into nature’s 
workshop, man is apt to believe that he can ply the 
hammer on the anvil quite as efficiently as that master 
ctaftsman. His self-confident mood leads him to blow 
his own ttumpet. He fashions for himself a new 
spiritual abiding-place, free from besoilment caused by 
previous inhabitants. He does not wish to be troubled 
by memories, by metaphysical problems, by question- 
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ings as to the nature of things. With splendid impetus 
he answers his inevitable enquiries as to his own signifi- 
cance in the language of poesy, of hope, of fancied but 
deceptive certainty. Yet these feelings are, after all, 
abysmally old, the feelings of primitive man—dependence 
upon unknown forces—treligion! The new science is 
still, perforce, allied with religion. Faith continues to 
hold sway. For all his knowledge, the creature does not 
know what to make of things. Like hunger and sleep, 
this eternal questioning, this perpetual gnawing on the 
file of an enigma, is the common heritage of all men, 
whether literate or illiterate. Even those who dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood could not rid their 
minds of this canker. 

During its long reign, Christianity had to take science 
as an ally. The Church adopted science and fostered it. 
But whereas in former days science had had to adapt 
itself to religion, now religion was constrained to adapt 
itself to science. The transformation was overwhelming. 
Metaphysical enquiry was forced into the background by 
the positive endeavour to obtain tangible results. 

Yet when systems change, the change affects form 
much more than content, for man perpetually circles 
upon the numberless paths of one and the same reason. 
From his earliest days, as far as we know anything about 
him, he has been puzzling his brains about the same 
problems and the same principles, four or five in number. 

If (as one may suppose) the mute Saviour, from the 
height of his cross, looked down with compassionate 
irony upon the individual, so in like manner must he 
now from his heavenly throne contemplate Christianity 
with scepticism. The sceptic, sustained by melancholy, 
doubts his own doubt. Thinkers of such a trend, hidden 
from the world behind their books, bow their heads 
heavy-laden by all the contradictions they perceive, are 
weighed down by canonical and literary ballast, cannot 
free themselves from ancient traditions, grow grey 
amidst the doubts atoused in them by the multiplicity of 
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things. Nothing but the new philosophy can save them 
from this mood of spiritual self-laceration. 

*“* My aim,” writes Descartes, “‘is to attain certainty, 
to clear away loose earth and sand until I reach rock or 
clay.... We get nearer perfection when we know 
instead of doubting.” 

In the course of centuries the intellectual burden man 
has to carry grows to ever more formidable proportions, 
being swelled out of all reason by the lumber of pedantry 
and by the abortions engendered in the brains of those 
who ate out of touch with practical life. If we are not 
to be crushed to earth, if we are to retain freedom of 
movement, we must make a clearance from time to 
time. Such a clearance was effected by Descartes and 
Bacon, the forerunners of a long series of thoughtful 
iconoclasts. The new philosophy was only sceptical as 
regards the thoughts and the feelings of the past, as 
regards miracles, saints, fathers of the Church, apolo- 
getics, councils, priesthood, sacrifice, baptism, and the 
means of grace—but it had faith in its own inferences. 
Mathematics stood surety for positive science; laws 
were deduced as the forms of thought; time, space, 
cause, and effect being projected into the universe. The 
new god was named experience. Soon he would become 
a wooden doll, would style himself progress, would be 
on show at every fair. 


VI 


Now, amid a transformation-scene whose capitalist 
beginnings were oriental plague, syphilis, and cheap 
brandy ; now, when the via dolorosa of peasant and serf 
was made continually more dolorous, so that in Germany 
“‘Gevatter Elend”’ and in France “‘ bonhomme misére ” 
became current locutions; now, when philosophy, 
having long since forgotten its heaven of contemplation, 
had bestowed upon mankind the boons of the mariner’s 
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compass, gunpowder, and the printing press; now, 
when political changes were lighted up by the red flare 
of devastated regions in Germany, Flanders, France, and 
Bohemia; now, when in all the cabinets of Europe the 
theory of “‘ reasons of State” was enabling a half- 
conscious lust for power to manifest itself in the form 
of measureless greed; now, when, thanks to all these 
novelties, the nationalities were distinguishing them- 
selves clearly each from the other—there uprose a man 
whose intellectual grasp was all-embracing, one who 
thought and felt all things to the bitter end, his object 
being to warn his fellows. 

“* Human beings,” he said, “ being unable to escape 
death and misery and ignorance, . . . have agreed not 
to think about such matters; that is the best they have 
been able to do in order to console themselves amid 
their afflictions.” 

This wanderer, to whom the ego is odious, comes 
from afar, seeming to have been born in an epoch of 
ardent piety. Though he is only two-and-thirty years of 
age, he has the dust of centuries powdering the feet 
on which he makes his pilgrimage. As we read him, 
we hear his very voice. It is simultaneously proud and 
humble. Blaise Pascal speaks : 

** When I see the whole universe silent, when I see 
man devoid of internal illumination, forsaken in some 
lone corner, ignorant of who has placed him there, of 
whence he has come, of what will happen to him in the 
future, . . . I shudder.” 

What makes Pascal tremble is not fear of death, but 
horror at the silence of the universe. 

His piety is as simple as a child’s wish. He kneels and 
he weeps like a penitent who believes that tears are sent 
by God to wash away sin. In a handbook of Church 
doctrine penned two and a half centuries after his death, 
we read that Pascal, one might suppose and hope, was 
no longer writhing in the torments of purgatory, for his 
invincible faith in the divinity of Christianity had been 
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sublime—but unfortunately he had presumed to enter 
the field of theological disputation without having 
undergone the requisite training. 

His greatness lies in this, that he freed the language of 
teligion from dogma and theology. He left in that 
language nothing but faith and action. Pascal is the 
very climax of Christianity. No one can get beyond this 
teligion without having crossed the peak. But has 
anyone yet climbed higher than Blaise Pascal ? 

His tutor, Saint-Cyran, writing in the symbolical vein, 
inquires: ‘‘ Have you ever ranged all the forests of 
France, seeking out the hungry that you might feed 
them? Have you donned the robe of poverty? Go 
forth towards the wretched as the early Christians went 
forth to martyrdom.” 

Just as others seek systems, wealth, a good dinner, a 
new way to India, the disclosure of hitherto unknown 
natural forces, so will Pascal not leave man at peace until 
the individual understands that he is unfathomable. 
Man, declares the humble pessimist, must have in him 
elements of greatness, for he is discontented, and is tor- 
mented with cares befitting a monarch. He is never 
free from intimations of his lost paradise. There is no 
need for the planets to arm themselves in order to destroy 
this thinking creature—a few drops of water suffice. 
None the less man is greater than the hostile powers that 
environ him, for he knows that he must die, whereas 
the universe knows nothing. 

But reason must be reasonable, must recognise its own 
impotence; if it did that it would grasp the causes of 
its own weakness, and would submit. 

As things are, however, most of us live upon vain 
promises, empty hopes, futile philosophy, unmeaning 
science—mere systems of pitiless greed. 

We forget that we are incapable of overstepping the 
narrow limits of knowledge—equally incapable of know- 
ledge and of accepting our ignorance. Hardly have we 
erected a scientific edifice than its foundations crumble, 
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THE SCIENTIST DECRIES SCIENCE 


and the earth yawns to swallow it. “‘ We bear within 
us the idea of truth—this fact no scepticism can refute. 
We long for truth and find only uncertainty. ... We 
ate continually making ourselves ready to be happy, 
and yet it is inevitable that we should never find happi- 
ness.” We seek distraction in order to keep ourselves 
from thinking about the end, which is always a bloody 
one, though the drama may have been merry while it 
was being played. We are always on the prowl, always 
on the hunt for game, eager to bag a hare which we 
should not think worth buying. For it is not the quarry, 
not the victory, which lures us, but only the sport, only 
the clamour of the hunt. 

Thus in the early days of modern science there appears 
this Blaise Pascal, who did not learn science from another, 
but discovered much by himself as a brilliant mathema- 
tician and physicist—was a discoverer in the realm of 
science in order to warn others against further ex- 
ploration. 

He was the last saint of the old style, and the only 
saint to base his faith upon mathematics, upon mathe- 
matical ideas of the finite and the infinite. He wrote: 
““One must be all three at once, mathematician, sceptic, 
and believing Christian.” 

To him this seeker, this marvellous creature, this 
bundle of confusion and contradictions, this being who 
is judge over all things and at the same time an impotent 
earthworm, is more important than the theatre of his- 
tory. That is why for Pascal compassion became the 
greatest thing in the world. 

Pascal was a man who had not merely pondered the 
limits of knowledge but had attained them; was one 
to whom mathematical discoveries were child’s play ; 
one who at twelve had solved most of the problems of 
geometry ; who at sixteen wrote a profound monograph 
on conic sections; at eighteen, dice-box in hand, dis- 
coveted the calculus of probability; at nineteen, 
invented a reckoning machine; at twenty-three, penned 
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MORTIFICATION OF THE FLESH 


an immortal treatise upon the horror vacui; who was 
the first to measure altitude by atmospheric pressure, 
and was one of the first three mathematicians to apply 
the methods of the differential and the integral calculus. 
Yet before this man, endowed with the ablest scientific 
brain in Christendom, sat down to work at his study 
table, he would kneel and pray God for enlightenment. 
He would implore the Almighty to free his mind from 
inconstancy, to save him from the pursuit of matters of 
secondary importance, to purge him of visionary trends, 
to bestow upon him the grace of concentration. In his 
later years he mortified the flesh like a fakir, equipped 
himself with all the instruments of self-torture described 
in the lives of the saints, wore an iron collar beset with 
inward prickles round his neck, was devoutly appre- 
ciative of suffering. Illness, he declared, was the natural 
condition of man. Sapient writers of the twentieth 
century, prone to regard the past as a grisly cabinet of 
waxwork figures, light up Pascal’s pitiful and grimy 
wotkroom with the lamp of their rationalist faith, and, 
while analysing his life and disclosing the motive forces 
of his intelligence, fail to understand his ideas. For, 
indeed, this uncanonised saint is no more to be under- 
stood rationalistically than is history itself—that history 
upon which he exercised a noteworthy though indirect 
influence. Just as like can only be measured in terms 
of like, so also can epochs and ideas only be compte- 
hended through the medium of the feelings appropriate 
to these epochs and ideas. 

History may, like Pascal, be unrationalist, but it 
produces unambiguous results. 

Transformed realities constitute the humus of the 
earth. Again and again do varying intellectual forms 
enslave us, even though the centre of things remains 
unchanged and only the periphery is modified. 

Amid the new developments undergone by the West, 
Pascal is nothing more than a memory. He is, as it were, 
a monastery where the individual can go into retreat. 
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Those in search of such a temporary withdrawal from 
the world take up his books that they may immerse 
themselves in the thought of man as phantom, as chaos, 
as “‘ possessor of the truth and cloaca of uncertainty 
and error.” 

Before Pascal, Western thought had never strayed into 
boundless contemplation of the individual ; and therein 
Europe has always been sharply distinguished from Asia. 
Such a way of looking at things is but one of two trends ; 
the other, the victorious trend, the trend of those ani- 
mated with purpose, the trend of those striving after 
dominion, manifests itself in the Pol/itics of Aristotle, in 
Roman law, and in the canonical jurisprudence of the 
councils. 

In general, Europeans are inclined to concern them- 
selves mainly about things and considerations that will 
pay. This characteristic, the heritage from a remote 
past, came, decade by decade, to regulate more and more 
plainly every activity, regardless of historical, sentimental, 
traditional, religious, and cultural restrictions. As time 
passed, alike in the particular and in the general, no less 
in individuals than in communities, this method of 
intellectual book-keeping gained universal control, estab- 
lishing its supremacy over domestic economy, produc- 
tion, philosophy, statecraft, and the interrelationships of 
the nations that were in process of formation. 


VII 


In retrospect, historic names are readily obliterated. 
Profiles and thoughts lose their sharpness of definition. 
The upshot is the emergence of an arbitrarily fashioned, 
lifeless, generalised mass of ideas, such as never existed 
in reality. The observer, delighted with his own success, 
covets up everything with the same linen cloth, and, 
being now unable to observe any differences, believes 
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himself to have found the “‘ unity ” of which he was in 
search. 

This criticism notwithstanding, there really does exist 
a generalised method of contemplation. The atmosphere, 
writes Gabriel Naudé, librarian to Richelieu and Mazarin, 
thrills everywhere with the same frost. 

Men dread the same dangers, enjoy the same expecta- 
tions, and measure things by the same self-evident 
standards. Yet the unit of weight has been modified. 

Descartes’ method, his way of contemplating things, 
not his philosophy, simultaneously permeates all the 
branches of mental activity ; logic, grammar, physics, 
jurisprudence, and politics. Even his enemies think 
a la Descartes. He dominates as before him Plato, 
Aristotle, the schoolmen, the pagans of the Renaissance, 
held sway ; as, in the twentieth century, Karl Marx. 

In their intellectual movements, declares Gabriel 
Naudé, human beings are much like herrings, all swim- 
ming in the same current. 

Methodical doubt, however, has the force of a sudden 
outbreak. Welling up as it does out of the innermost 
recesses of change, it demands a political intelligence, a 
political will, a political sword. 

Armand Jean du Plessis Cardinal de Richelieu per- 
sonifies the methodical doubt of political intercourse. 
Descartes’ works were published towards the close of 
the cardinal’s regime. The philosopher and the minister 
of State were contemplating different objects, but their 
method was the same, and, after all, what one sees is 
less significant than the way in which one sees it. 

The cardinal, however, was not a philosopher. 

“* T admit,” he writes, “‘ that it gives much mote satis- 
faction to make history than merely to write it. Still, I 
find great pleasure in describing things that were very 
hard to do.” 

Richelieu had so concrete a way of looking at things 
that he lost himself when the prospect was boundless, 
was repelled by the vague and indefinite. He had no 
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CARDINAL RICHELIEU 


taste for twilight. Night is dark, day is light, and what 
lies betwixt and between is evil. His concern was only 
with the things of this world. Melancholy, which eats 
the tissues of life and paralyses its limbs, was unknown 
to him. His curiosity ceased when he had reached the 
limit up to which he could act. His life was too full, 
his time was too precious, for him to spend any of either 
upon the investigations proper to a mathematician, a 
physicist, or a philosopher. Day after day he had to 
negotiate, decide, convince, command, conceal his 
thoughts, flatter, lie, and even at times speak the truth. 
To him, however, though he played the magician before 
others, things must show their true faces. To attain 
the vision of truth, Richelieu, without knowing Des- 
cartes, thought like that philosopher. This eminently 
practical man trusted in a primary “‘ spiritual certainty,” 
in an axiom; would have nothing to do with purely 
traditional concepts or with assumptions that were no 
more than probable; believed only in experience; and 
held the opinion that every act of thought is at the same 
time an act of will. 

The axiom, the presupposition, which he never 
doubted, was the unity of France. This spiritual cer- 
tainty is for him no more a theory than for a child speech 
is a theory. The cardinal was willing to discuss all the 
manifestations of politics, to negotiate about them, and 
to write of them; but he would not tolerate discussion 
of the aforesaid axiom. His conviction of the unity of 
France was a legacy, the outcome of five centuries of 
strenuous effort, the vaticinations of St. Louis, the 
dreams of Philip the Fair, and the deliberate desire of 
Henry IV. In exile, Richelieu was still what he had been 
as minister of State, the first, not among equals, but 
among lesser men. Vanquished, he saw the victorious 
foe and wrote a memorandum. “ The best of my means 
is patience.” 

Concerning the grandees who had come in the train 
of Mary of Medici, consort of the king of France, the 
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grandees who pined for commanding positions, sinecutes, 
and other easy means of enrichment, Richelieu remarked : 
“Tf all France were for sale, they would buy France from 
France herself.” 

For a time he may himself have seemed no more than 
a hanger-on of the Medicean faction, playing the senti- 
mentalist, lulling the royal ladies into confidence, and 
writing : ‘“ The great are often compelled to do things 
which are beneath their dignity, for the laws of greatness 
are ovetridden by considerations of State.” 

Others, too, were cunning, for all had to be cunning 
at that court. But Richelieu’s power did not depend 
upon his cunning. Axiom, spiritual certainty, disclosed 
to him the political paths leading towards national 
unity : in foreign affairs, the offensive ; in home affairs, 
absolutism. The instruments of dominion were the 
army, justice, administration, and finance. The obstacles 
were the privileged, the States-General, and the com- 
munes. 

His dictatorship was that of history in the making. 
He controlled natural forces, rationed lightning and rain. 
His positive attitude towards things made him look 
everywhere for proportion, measure, the essential need 
of the moment. He wrote: “A government which 
satisfies no one, which relies exclusively on force, cannot 
endure. Where no one is satisfied, severity is extremely 
dangerous. . . . We must know how to yield as well as 
how to be inexorable.” 

The same material and moral forces that were bringing 
about centralisation, rendered possible the collection of 
new circles of contented and satisfied persons round the 
throne. They gilded the sceptre, and gave the royal 
word the authority of manifest power. The masses, the 
people of no account, whose condition had been growing 
steadily worse since the end of the sixteenth century, 
who were suffering from the inflation of the currency 
(the excessive influx of silver), lived in the villages. 
Those who were in a position of superior economic 
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strength set their wits to work for the discovery of 
taxes whose innermost significance was that the cost of 
the economic transformations now in progress must be 
paid by the peasants. The tillers of the soil were working 
aS unfemittingly as the worms that peopled its depths. 
They bestowed life upon the towns, and for this boon 
they were forced to pay tithes, salt-tax, and poll-tax. 
When the harvest was bad, or when rapacious noblemen 
(“‘ plunderers of quality,” as Rabelais calls them) ravaged 
the countryside, there would be a jacquerie, led by 
desperate men who styled themselves “ Jean-va-nu- 
pieds.”” These poor wretches were soon reduced to 
order by the most drastic methods. The captain of a 
punitive expedition into Normandy writes: “I have 
smoked out the nests of rebels, hanging all my prisoners, 
and thus dispersing the canaille.” 

Richelieu, however, was opposed to anarchical ex- 
ploitation. He wanted to introduce order; he tried to 
protect the countryfolk by rescripts, and threatened 
extortioners with the gallows. There was a limit, he 
declared, to the burden even a beast could carry, and 
for human toilers the loads must be adapted to their 
capacity. 

The cardinal, however, was no sentimentalist, no 
advocate of patriarchal care of the oppressed. What he 
aimed at achieving on behalf of the under-dogs by his 
rescripts was frustrated by his war policy. Richelieu’s 
idea of establishing French power on the Rhine was 
quite as costly to the French peasants as to the German. 
The millions for which his envoys in Hesse, Munich, 
Prague, and Stralsund found willing recipients, flowed 
from the sweat of Normandy, Guyenne, and Auvergne. 

In politics the essential question is whether we are 
making war voluntarily or involuntarily, on behalf of 
further possibilities for our own country or for that of 
the enemy. Neutrality has never existed; or, if at all, 
only as an interlude. —— 

The sufferings of the world meant little to Richelieu 
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in comparison with his sense of internal security, his 
national axiom. For centuries his “ spiritual certainty ” 
was to guide the foreign policy of France. Dilettantes, 
pacifists, Jacobins, Bonapartists, republicans of all shades 
of opinion, have only been disciples of the Political 
Testament. His ideas are so powerful, so effective, that 
no one notices it if his successors have none of their own. 
A hundred and fifty years after his death, the Jacobins 
would have liked to disinter him, that they might behead 
him posthumously as a royalist ; yet whenever they were 
really making the revolution instead of playing at it, all 
they could do was to carry Richelieu’s foreign policy to 
a fantastical extreme. 

In his Political Testament, Richelieu renounced tra- 
ditional ideas, just as did Descartes in the Discourse on 
Method. This high priest of Catholicism secularised the 
terminology of politics, recognising no symbols that 
bound statesmen to their agreements when these had 
ceased to be advantageous. He was not an iconoclast, 
for he simply ignored (without trying to destroy) 
ecclesiastical imagery. The Political Testament was not 
theoretical Machiavelli, but Machiavelli in practical 
application. Like the writings of Bacon and of Descartes, 
the cardinal’s book knows nothing of the subtleties of 
mysticism and does not waste a single line upon religious 
fantasies. It embodies the new doctrine of reasons of 
State, aspires like the nation itself to have sharply 
defined boundaries, and is therefore clear and unam- 
biguous. Universalism is out of date. 

In the view of this heretic, it is under the guidance 
of reason that the will leads men and states. France must 
be independent of the Holy See, but none the less must 
serve Holy Church. 

In the Political Testament, national interest is expounded 
to the exclusion of Catholic ideas ; it seeks its own ends 
naked and unashamed, or at best weaves itself a new 
apron of fig-leaves in the garden of moral subterfuges. 
It was not until towards the close of the next century, 
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during the Revolution, that force came to justify itself 
by the promise of a new paradise on earth. By his con- 
temporaries, Richelieu was called a State cardinal and a 
State Catholic. All he had learned in the Church was 
service and discipline. 

Like Descartes, the cardinal strove after experience. 
From it, like Descartes once more, he deduced reality. 
For him, experience was the language and the soul of 
things. 

The theatre of his observations was the political 
world. He kept watch on the high roads connecting 
the towns of Europe, upon the courts, the parties, the 
sects, and the enemy’s general staffs. He trained diplo- 
matists whose business it was to put themselves in the 
places of those whom they scrutinised, that they might 
understand both friend and foe, and thereafter draft 
their reports. 

With the aid of this “‘empathy,” this imaginative 
insight, the diplomatist was to carry on the thought 
process of his adversary ; to solve, on the mental plane, 
the problems of the enemy. Then he could not be 
taken by surprise. 

It was never a fatigue to Richelieu to read his agents’ 
reports, for he luxuriated in descriptions of distant lands. 
His civilian, military, and ecclesiastical representatives 
were spurred on by the knowledge that what they wrote 
to him would be carefully read, and by the certainty that 
it would be understood. The cardinal held that through 
actual negotiation the diplomatists would most satis- 
factorily discover contradictions, obtain light on details, 
unravel tendencies. He therefore recommended his 
tools to negotiate unceasingly with friends and against 
foes, against allies and on behalf of adversaries, openly 
and secretly, during war and peace—thus perpetually 
arriving at fresh outlooks and discovering new possi- 
bilities. The negotiator need not be unduly alarmed 
when his schemes went awry, seeing that in great 
measure negotiation was an end in itself; but he must 
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never forget the difference between legal and diplomatic 
skirmishing. 

Richelieu, who looked upon himself as one who was 
ever learning amid the multiplicity of things, loathed 
the dogmatists who were a prey to fixed ideas. “ There 
are none more dangerous to the State than those who 
want to rule kingdoms in accordance with the maxims 
they extract from books.” 

This minister of State knew that in foreign policy all 
the elements of history collaborate to determine where 
the next battlefield will be. The problems of political 
life are not separated one from another by sharp outlines, 
do not lie neatly side by side like documents in a deed- 
box. Facts never rest. Richelieu sought a commanding 
position above the facts, that he might obtain a com- 
ptehensive survey of them; but he also came to close 
quarters with them that he might make sure of seeing 
their finer shades. For this reason his correspondence 
(thousands of letters to his agents) has no trace of musti- 
ness even after the lapse of three centuries, and is quite 
free from official punctilio. Age cannot wither their 
liveliness, for they were written by a man who, without 
vanity or prejudice, was dealing with actualities. After 
interminable hesitation, which arouses the impression of 
bodily pain, he steels his will for bold resolve. 

“In the case of persons of outstanding intelligence, 
many actions seem to proceed from the utmost courage 
when in truth they are only the outcome of exceptional 
power of judgment.” 

It was Richelieu who opened the classical age of 
diplomacy, destined to end a hundred and fifty years 
later in a theatrical display which was seriously meant 
though it often produced a comic impression—when the 
days of cabinet policy had been numbered, when the 
Revolution broke all the windows and the wind blew 
ie? in or into the street. 

e aim of this classical diplomacy was the balance of 
power, unless—as was preferable—perfect security could 
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be achieved by making the power on one side absolutely 
overwhelming. This, of course, involved an essential 
contradiction, inasmuch as hegemony put an end to the 
balance of power. Thus the theory of the balance of 
power was at war with the tendencies of power, with 
the energies that strove towards dominion. In pursuit 
of preponderance, statecraft was everywhere at work. 
Diplomacy was avowedly unsentimental, positivist, 
rationalistic; humanitarian dreams were despised, and 
people looked to supernational ideals for the establish- 
ment of peace. This rationalism was practical enough 
to wear a cloak over its bellicose inclinations. The 
result was that sincerity and truth were banished from 
international relationships. A diplomatic phrase which 
did not contain a skilfully veiled falsehood was tactless, 
scandalous. Thus, whether in peace or in war, the farce 
was played with the aid of brute force, money, intrigue, 
and pamphleteering. As Pascal said, since people could 
not give power to justice (which believes in eternal 
right), they contented themselves with justified power. 

The justification of power was the task of the political 
author. 

He had to set forth the necessary pretexts and common- 
places, and he lived by reiterating them ; he had to use 
a phraseology that even the stupidest could understand ; 
and it was incumbent upon him to shout so loud as to 
produce the impression that he was perfectly sincere, 
while at the same time implying that only a fool could 
hold any other opinion. His ideas had, after a fashion, 
to resemble paving stones; none of them must project 
above the common level lest the exposed edges should 
interfere with the freedom of political intercourse ; they 
must be uniform and cheap. Their colour must be drab, 
so that the dirt on the public sidewalk should not be too 
conspicuous. 

You cannot discover a single political idea, whether 
national or anti-national, whether revolutionary of 
counter-revolutionary, which has not had an enthusiastic 
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advocate among those learned scribes who are always 
ready to disseminate mania. 

Towards the close of Richelieu’s regime, a greatly 
admired jurist and man of letters proclaimed “ the right 
of the king and the crown of France to the kingdoms, 
princedoms, dukedoms, towns, and regions now occu- 
pied by foreign rulers” ; he proved the French monarch’s 
legal title to Hesse, Lithuania, Bavaria, Portugal, Spain, 
Sicily, Naples, Milan, and Sardinia. 

Richelieu, who overlooked nothing which could be 
transmuted into power, wanted literature, journalism, 
and the fine arts as subjugated allies. 

He turned to his purposes all human possessions. 
Being possessed of literary inclinations, he used these in 
support of his policy. To one of his henchmen in the 
world of letters he wrote: ‘“‘ Your exposition is clear, 
your propositions are well chosen and there is nothing 


artificial about them. . . . It would be a disaster if your 
pen were to remain unoccupied. ... You bear the 
whole responsibility.” 


Thus Richelieu wanted authors as well as captains in 
his bodyguard. Such rationalism as his could not bear 
to see any literary field lying fallow, and our rationalist 
considers that an author had no “ right to be lazy.” 

The anarchic inclinations of the men of letters who 
claim to be free spirits aroused the indignation of the 
statesman. It seemed to him that such authors were 
like the insubordinate and impoverished nobles who 
battened on the countryside, made the roads unsafe, and 
were idlers and lawbreakers. He surrounded himself 
with men of letters, sought their intimacy, held long 
and frequent conversations with them, but did not 
allow them to exert any influence; ‘‘ for,” he writes, 
“restless minds full of ideas are apt to be fickle, . . 
one set of views in the morning and another in the 
evening, . . . know nothing of fixity of purpose, . 
are capricious and subject to delusions of grandeur, 

. are vain by nature and often insufferable.” 
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He dreaded overt-production in the cultural world, 
wanted to guide and regulate its output and prescribe 
its aims. 

“Just as a body which had nothing but eyes would 
be an abortion, so a State whose subjects were all men 


of learning would be a horrible monstrosity. . . . If all 
were cultured, then there would be more people to put 
questions than people able to answer them. . . . Many 


would set themselves up against the truth, and few 
would defend it.” 

For him literature, culture, refined taste were but 
means for the achievement of national unity. Culture 
must put a polish on the unkempt feudal nobility, must 
weave a carpet before the royal throne. It must also 
exert its influence abroad, so that the heart of Europe 
would beat for France. Richelieu’s envoys were in- 
structed to frequent the literary centres of England, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and (last not least) Italy. 

“We must negotiate,” he held, “‘ everywhere, both 
near and far, but especially in Rome.” 


Vill 


Gabriel Naudé, Frenchman and scholar, was living in 
Rome as Cardinal Bagni’s librarian. 

Every human being is born into the world with some 
ruling passion which is as prominent as his nose. Books 
were Naudé’s. He dreamed of them. When still only 
a boy he rejoiced in every fragment of printed paper he 
came across. The rows of letters, black upon white, 
were a fairyland peopled with devils and angels and 
demons. Little Gabriel hunted for books as others 
hunt for precious stones. The weakness of the child 
became an addiction, almost a vice, in the man. He 
hoarded books as a miser hoards money. Naudé would 
never lend a book, for the vacant place on the shelves 
was like a hole in his own heart. 
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His life and character were moulded by the passion 
for this innocent form of property. He could not put 
forward an opinion without quoting what someone had 
said in support of it; could not even speak without 
remembering the kindred thought of some sage. The 
perpetual fluttering of printed leaves made him tranquil, 
sceptical, gentle—and unconvinced. He was always 
ready to comply, did not argue, loved truth because of 
its self-contradiction, was overflowing with sympathy, 
and had never a tinge of ill-feeling. The whole world 
lay at his feet. The past, the present, and the future 
seemed to him the battleground of opinionated idiots. 

He was sociable in his tastes, but disliked heated dis- 
cussion. The librarian’s secret thought on these occa- 
sions probably was: “‘ Since even when people think 
before they speak, as when they are going to set pen to 
paper, they usually write nonsense, what can you expect 
but that their conversation should be void of meaning ? ”’ 

Naudeé’s fondness for books encouraged his loyalty 
to the Church. What other institution has more beau- 
tifully bound folios, a larger number of first editions, or 
such well-stocked libraries ? 

But this taste of his needed for its indulgence much 
more money than he could command. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should seek patrons who kept books 
as well as horses. He became the librarian of three 
cardinals in succession, Bagni, Richelieu, and Mazarin. 

This sage—though he despised the masses, speaking 
of them as the “ populace void of understanding,” a mob 
swayed by the most superficial and foolish of opinions, 
terrified by superstition, vain in all its actions, aa cleus 
in its judgments, not even fully aware of its own interests, 
untrustworthy, cruel, childish, suggestible—established 
the first public library in Paris. He wanted to hand 
down to posterity an encyclopedic, a universal collection 
of books; designed to keep the breath of the past 
and the present alive in long and lofty halls, ample 

in all their dimensions. Here, carefully classified and 
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arranged, was to be stored the printed record of every 

thought that had found its way into the vehicle of type. 

After twenty years of effort, after a long — cam- 
paign to secure a specimen of every work that had gone 
out of print, after countless wiles like those of a cheap- 
jack at a fair, he was able to realise his idea. The Mazarin 
library, ranking third in size among the collections of 
Europe, coming only after the libraries in Oxford and 
Rome, was opened to all comers. To celebrate the 
occasion, Naudé had invited to a quiet supper party 
Gassendi, the famous physicist, and Father Mersenne, 
the theologian and mathematician, noted for his 
researches in acoustics. A street rising in Paris came so 
inopportunely that the little gathering never took place. 

But all this happened at a much later date. We are 
now concerned with the days when Naudé, a librarian 
in Rome, was a frequent guest at the French embassy. 

In the capital of the Papal State, where so many 
interests intersected, decisions which had mighty reper- 
cussions throughout Europe often turned upon such 
trifles as the personal relationships between the various 
ambassadorial staffs and the Vatican. Sympathy and 
antipathy, shades of feeling, are always important among 
these determining factors of political life, and of no 
centre was that truer than it was of old-time Rome. 

In the salon of the French embassy, social relationships 
were all-powerful in politics. 

Urban VIII, an absolute monarch, as energetic as a 
commander-in-chief at the head of an army spoiling for 
a fight, Italianate in his leanings, worldly, proud, was 
eager to make an end of Spanish rule in Italy, and to free 
his own dominions from Spanish encirclement. Yet he 
had no desire to rid himself of Madrid and Vienna at 
the price of finding Paris on his back ; he was afraid of 
becoming a vassal to Cardinal Richelieu. The Holy 
Father therefore set to work diplomatically to secure 
at ae fighting both for his own State and for 
freedom in matters of faith. 
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The French embassy did all it could to promote anti- 
Spanish feeling; tried to enlist into its own service 
those who still vacillated ; sought adherents among the 
Roman nobility ; had recourse to printed and spoken 
argument, to spies, money, fortifications, rumour, and 
provocation ; endeavoured to build a wall round the 
Vatican. 

Before leaving Paris, Naudé had had Campanella in 
mind. It seemed to him this Dominican would prove an 
incomparable Catholic propagandist for France. True, 
the prisoner was a Spanish subject and had friendly ties 
with Vienna, but he was a Catholic—and did not 
Catholicism include the French standpoint as well as 
the Spanish? Surely one mind could embrace both 
these Catholic possibilities? For years the unhappy 
scholar had been languishing in the Spanish prison at 
Naples. Did not his sufferings cry aloud to Heaven 
against Madrid ? Urban VIII, omnipotent to bind and to 
loose, was himself both poet and philosopher, rewrote 
some of the lives of the saints in Latin elegiacs, and, in 
the shadow of the cross, read the writings of Machiavelli 
though these had been placed on the ‘‘ Index.” 

Naudeé’s patron, Cardinal Bagni, made interest with 
the Vatican on behalf of Campanella, and, through the 
pope’s intervention, the prisoner was set free. He had, 
indeed, to come to Rome as the object of a charge 
brought by the Inquisition, but this was only make- 
believe, a pretext invented by the Roman authorities to 
get him out of the clutches of Spain. 

Now a man well up in years (he was hard on sixty), 
he regarded the Vatican as the goal of his wishes ; but 
even the spacious halls of the Holy See seemed to him 
too narrow, since he wanted Rome to radiate light over 
all the world. The darkness of unbelief must be dis- 
pelled. Still the same man as when committed to prison, 
he could not conceive of any effect which was not 
universal. He now pur forward a great scheme, com- 
plete in every detail, for the conversion of heretics, 
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GABRIEL NAUDE OF PARIS 


Librarian to His Eminence Cardinal Mazarin, at the age of 46. In Naude’s countenance 
the Graces and the Muses shine, and thanks to him Fame is restored to Forgotten 
Books (Johannes Rhodius, Padua, 1645) 
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whether Calvinists, Lutherans, Jews, Mohammedans, or 
pagans. The pope did not like him; finding him pre- 
sumptuous, inquisitive as a child, an adventurer by tem- 
perament, talkative and boastful. Was he suffering from 
softening of the brain, or was he really a genius? Any- 
how his dream was realised in fact. There was estab- 
lished a “‘ congregatio de propaganda fide,” with a juris- 
diction of its own, which threw a network across the 
Continent, and did marvels within a short — of time. 
Its polyglot presses diffused the Catholic faith in four- 
and-twenty languages. 

In the Vatican, Campanella found himself cold- 
shouldered more and more. He had made a nuisance of 
himself to the cardinals, and had espoused the cause 
of Galileo. Because he was buzzing about so vigorously, 
the Spaniards over-estimated his influence, and wanted 
to know why the Inquisition was not going on with the 
proceedings against him. After all, he had only been 
lent from Naples for the purposes of a — 

In this emergency, his only rock of safety was the 
French embassy. Gabriel Naudé became his enthusiastic 
friend. 

“A man named Campanella, a Dominican highly 
esteemed here for the extent of his knowledge, visited 
me recently and commissioned me to warn Your 
Eminence of a Spanish scheme that is afoot,” wrote 
Naudé to Richelieu. ‘He has suffered greatly, and it 
seems possible that his afflictions may have turned his 
head a little; certainly in this matter he is extremely 
vague. ... Still, l have talked with him at great length, 
and I regard him as a person of good will.” 

A friendship was soon established between Cam- 
panella and the young librarian, with momentous results. 

The Dominican entered the French service. He had 
the art of understanding the interests of foreign powers. 
Putting his missionary ideas at Richelieu’s disposal, he 
limned a clear political picture of the weakness of Spain. 
He had, he went on to explain, in former days looked 
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upon Spain as the chosen servant of God, but now he 
saw that France must assume this rdle. Spain was like 
a tiver swollen by heavy tains. Its waters made a 
formidable roar, but the display of energy would be 
brief for the sources had dried up. The Spanish 
monarchy ruled over incredibly vast dominions, and 
the Spaniards were bad colonisers ; what they could not 
administer they destroyed. The policy of Madrid led 
to depopulation ; its slaves would not multiply, for fear 
of bringing up mote slaves. If the heart of the Spanish 
realm wete attacked, the periphery would spontaneously 
break up. Nor indeed was it necessary to destroy the 
centte; it would be enough if important limbs like 
Genoa, Valtellina, and Dunkirk were detached from the 
main body. Then Italy, America, Africa, Germany, and 
the Netherlands would spontaneously break away. The 
time was tipe for France to utter the word of liberation, 
and this would conform to her own interests. 

Campanella, in whose mind so many and such various 
ideas intersected, was able for the nonce, his univer- 
salism notwithstanding, to discern the new trend towards 
the establishment of national entities. While he had 
been in prison, he had been concerned only with pure 
philosophy, cut off as he was from political actualities. 
Now, however, when he was back in the busy world, 
the wine of new ideas was going to his head. “ You 
will soon,” wrote the French diplomatist Noailles to his 
brother, “make the acquaintance of one of the most 
learned men of our century, Father Campanella. He 
was grievously ill-treated by the Spaniards, kept for 
many, many years under rigorous imprisonment in 
Naples. Because his heart is French, he is still exposed 
to multifarious dangers.” 

Naudé, acting as middleman between Campanella and 
the French, was learning. This monk seemed to him a 
more wonderful rarity than even the rarest of out-of- 
ptint books. He became fired by the Dominican’s 
enthusiasm, filled with ardour for action. The young 
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librarian, who had been wholly given up to the gentle 
melancholy of contemplation, began to love the turmoil 
and sufferings which are the fruit of action. Naudé did 
not lose his unfaith or his scepticism, but devoted them 
to the service of a particular policy. The retiring book- 
collector became a man of the world, ceased to contem- 
plate the classical models that had formerly delighted 
him, and turned instead to consider living and breathing 
men. He was now able to see things directly instead of 
through the medium of books, and without instantly 
thinking of appropriate quotations. In a word, he 
became one of those typically able and thoroughly 
steady individuals whom Richelieu and Mazarin needed 
as confidential agents. In him, reasons of State could 
find a supporter who dwelt midway between action and 
contemplation. He had freed his mind from illusions 
to an extent which made him almost cruel; and if he 
said it was a pity for a prince to be an executioner, this 
was only because he felt that the physician could do more 
than either. Above all, he became interested in coups 
d’état. 

He wrote a handbook on the subject. When theoris- 
ing, however, he never forgot the man of action. The 
statesman, he said, must live in the world as if he stood 
outside it; though he is under the clouds, he must 
behave as if he were above them: and he must never 
forget that the most trifling chance can make him fall 
headlong. For the most part the statesman has to move 
to and fro among envious and experienced liars, and must 
therefore never lose sight of his end. Naudé idolised 
power, but perhaps for that very reason he never forgot 
the forces of enthusiasm, the means whereby individuals 
can be subjugated without lances or firearms. Forty 
preachers can do more than an army. Prophets false 
and true, fine-sounding manifestos, speeches that made 
an effective appeal to the feelings, the promise of wonders, 
carefully controlled humbug—all these were as indis- 
pensable as barracks and bodyguards. 
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The era of the wars of teligion—when words without 
tears and tendencies without oaths sounded empty ; an 
age tent in sunder by fissures which clove to the very 
foundations of things—was also, and not for Campanella 
alone, the era of desertions. A man would invoke curses 
upon a cause which before he had heartily espoused ; 
for the ardouts of principle do not belong to principle 
itself, but glow only in the heart of the individual. When 
the fire dies down, the idea it has sustained pales. 
Nothing is then easier than to understand the opposing 
viewpoint, for the same process of thought can give 
birth to very different results. A stumble suffices. 
Those who can never take a false step must be as strong 
as Richelieu, must themselves incorporate interest, 
principle, and an idea. 

Rome was certainly an excellent school, for it was 
able to instruct even when grown-up pupils rebelled. 
During the seventeenth century the most faithful 
servants of the Bourbons were prelates. 

In the ante-room of the great hall at the Vatican hangs 
a painting—St. Bartholomew. In the carriage of the 
French embassy drives Tommaso Campanella (provided 
with false passports and genuine letters of introduction) 
to Paris, the theatre of the massacre which has become 
known by the name of that saint, the massacre on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day fifty years before when so many 
had perished unshriven. 


IX 


Richelieu wanted to conquer the papal gardens by 
diplomacy ; he sought the most secret doors of the 
Vatican in order to convince the Holy Father how dan- 
gerous was the Spanish encirclement of Europe. Widely 
speaking, the world was divided into two portions, one 
of which belonged to Spain and the other to Austria ; 
the bridge connecting these two parts was Valtellina. 
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That geographical fact was decisive, and regulated every 
political idea that was to be effective. But, since all and 
sundry knew this, the whisperings in Rome had been 
less private than the diplomatists supposed. In political 
life matters of real importance can never be kept private. 

Geography cannot be permanently stored away in 
confidential reports; it is not a mere collection of the 
names of rivers and villages ; it is, rather, as Hegel says, 
“the substratum of history.” History speaks through 
geography and geography through history. 

The Spanish and the Austrian territories, severed by 
the Alps, were connected only by this narrow valley ; 
no more than seven-and-forty miles, and the heavens 
above the Habsburg empire were united. Two powers 
possessing fortresses and barracks, naval forts and 
arsenals, at all the important points of the Continent ; 
two powers able to control commerce, transport, ideas, 
moods, and every determinant of the will; two powers 
owning northern and southern Italy, the Mediterranean, 
and the Rhine from source to mouth—such powers could 
not capitulate before two lines of hills enclosing between 
them a thinly populated valley. Their hidden aims could 
not but run athwart any pacifist inclinations, could not 
but countermine all peaceful diplomacy. Thus the 
politics of the day became condensed into an area of 
three hundred square miles, just as historical necessities 
are condensed into a single individual, a Richelieu, a 
Napoleon, a Lenin. 

From a foot of the Stelvio Pass to the Lake of Como, 
along the Adda, the Valtellina breaks through the 
mountains. The summits crowning these valleys are 
veiled in eternal snow; but on the lower levels, to the 
right and the left of the stream, stretch rolling hills. 
From time to time the banks narrow in sinister fashion. 
Here is the vital knot of a continent, where mighty 
interests find their meeting-place. 

Up the valley and over the mountains, whither does 
this road lead P 


A MUCH-DESIRED VALLEY 


From Milan, Spain’s chief fortress in northern Italy, 
to the Austrian Tyrol; from the Habsburg Rhine, from 
the Madrid garrisons in Central Europe, to Venice, 
independent, and adverse to Spain. This is the shortest 
way from France to Constantinople ; there lead from it 
mountain routes to archiepiscopal Trent; it is also the 
military road to the Low Countries ; one who is master 
here can keep watch on the plains of the Po, and can in 
a few days’ march threaten the Rhone valley, move to 
ovetrun southern and central France. He who is 
installed amid these mountains controls the road leading 
to the St. Gotthard, to Como, Bellinzona, and Lucerne ; 
can close the windows of Mantua and Venice; can 
watch every trade route between the East and southern 
Germany. He who owns Valtellina will give passage 
to no soldiers but his own, and has a foot both in the 
East and in the West. 

Who shall have this much-desired valley ? 

Spain wants it as a link between her northern 
dominions and Italy; Venice, to save herself from the 
dread of perpetual conspiracies and attacks by stealth ; 
France, to protect herself against the menace on her 
southern and eastern frontiers ; Austria, because for her 
it is the path to Rome; the Protestants, that they may 
spread their religion towards the south; and the 
Catholics, that they may safeguard what they still retain 
a north. Numberless interests clash in this narrow 
vale. 

Who inhabits this cleft in the hills bordered by rocks 
and ice pinnacles, this Valtellina whose name in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was as familiar as 
Gibraltar, the Bosphorus, and the Suez Canal have 
become in the twentieth ? Who are those that live in 
this valley which has known mote revolutions and more 
local liberators than even Albania and the Central 
American republics ? 

Catholic peasants, the subjects of Protestant Grisons. 
Every year a new rising has to be put down; inces- 
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santly conspirators are at work; gold seems to ooze 
from the rocks. Armed bands occupy the villages ; 
disguised agitators from Venice, Milan, Paris, and 
Vienna talk glibly about the welfare of Valtellina. 
Fanatical preachers from Grisons speak of hanging 
the pope, and dilate upon Grisons’ mission in the world ; 
the Grisonese authorities behead Catholics, and Catholics 
make short work of Protestants who have strayed into 
their villages. Religion plays its part in everything that 
goes on, but decides nothing ; it is the lamentable pre- 
text for a guerilla warfare which projects the shadows 
of Eutopean disputes upon the rocky walls of the 
sequestered valley. 

But to whom does it really belong, this coveted path- 
way where interests interlock in so deadly a struggle ? 
The answers to that question are as manifold as the 
clouds that drift among the mountains. In the seven- 
teenth century, statecraft had a passion for the vague and 
the undetermined. Undue precision might necessitate 
the closing of a frontier. Besides, this inexactitude in 
matters of international law was sometimes advan- 
tageous, since it would render an immediate recourse 
to arms unnecessary, would put the problem off until 
to-morrow. The cardinals or the generals would say 
to themselves: “‘ We can discuss this matter by and by. 
As long as the enemy remains inactive, we can hide the 
bone of contention in a forest of notes of interrogation. 
Let us cover up the trail lest anyone else should happen 
upon it. When circumstances are favourable we will 
take our adversaries by surprise.” 

On what was indisputably her own territory, to’ the 
south of the entrance into Valtellina, where the Adda 
debouches into the Lake of Como, Spain had built the 
fortress of Fuentes. This grey stronghold could keep 
watch over the exit from the valley, and could block the 
toad to Venice; a small garrison sufficed. Fora hundred 
and ninety years thereafter, Fuentes dominated the road 
from Innsbruck to Milan, until a Jacobin commander 
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sounded the Marseillaise, and left not one stone of the 
fortress standing upon another. The Revolution fulfilled 
the longing of Henry IV and of Richelieu, making 
(for a time) France supreme in northern Italy. _ 

As a little column of mercury shows the height of 
fever, so did the influence of the various States in this 
corridor disclose their power in the world. For in the 
seventeenth century Valtellina was the heart of Europe. 

Henry IV, having received an ambassador from 
Grisons with great pomp and circumstance, as if the 
Grisonese had been among the rulers of the world, and 
having heaped splendid gifts upon this rough peasant, 
was able to arrange for a treaty favourable to France. 
But the king did not settle this one question only : being 
afraid of a war in the Alps, he capitulated to the Spaniards 
in all important respects. Henry’s idea was to win 
Valtellina on a German battlefield, with the aid of 
German princes. The dagger which cut his life short 
had been sharpened on a Valtellina whetstone. To the 
Spanish party in his own country their monarch’s anti- 
Spanish machinations had seemed criminal, irreligious, 
and atheistical. A king who had only become Catholic 
because Paris was worth a Mass, and who longed for 
the embraces of a Protestant princess, was certainly 
capable of wooing the devil. 

Nationalist policy, which three centuries later was to 
be regarded as self-evident, idyllic, a beautiful expression 
of the love of home, was, during the decades of its birth, 
the most complicated, “‘ most unreasonable,” most con- 
tradictory of policies. It was engendered by the most 
murderous civil wars, by the most frenzied savagery, by 
consummate gteed. Between the discovery of America 
and the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War in Prague, 
the western world underwent the most extensive social 
transformation it had experienced since the days of the 
folk migrations. In default of party struggles, nationalist 
policy would never have come into its own; its very 
breath was revolution, it spewed death and destruction, 
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and was compelled to storm along through narrow 
defiles. In France there were four main parties: a 
Spanish, an Austrian, a Bavarian, and a French. At the 
coutt of Vienna the Jesuits were working for the Bour- 
bon cause, the members of the Aulic Council being for 
the most part against Spain; the former were on the 
side of and the latter were opposed to Bavaria. 

“The patty,” writes Ranke, “ which regarded the 
re-establishment of Catholicism as the most important 
thing in the world was as vigorous in France as in 
Germany ; but whereas in Germany it was victorious, 
in France it was vanquished.” 

Shortly after the rising of the Bohemian Protestants 
had initiated the universal war which no one had either 
wanted or anticipated, Count Wratvislaw von Fiirsten- 
berg was commissioned by the Hofburg to write a 
memorial for the king of France. This memorial was 
promptly published in the “ Mercure Francois ” in the 
hope of influencing those whose political interests were 
touched. Governments were still on terms of outward 
friendship, exchanging arguments politely. The count 
denied the anti-Austrian contention that the war was 
a war of religions. Prague, he said, had entered into an 
alliance with the rebels of Europe in order to overthrow 
the traditional monarchies. Venice, he continued, though 
she professed to be a good Catholic, was supplying the 
funds, was distributing alms to the Protestant rebels, 
was buying insurgents. Vienna had documents proving 
that this was a republican conspiracy, engineered from 
Holland, Pisa, Florence, and Genoa. It was a murderous 
cabal, aiming at the dethronement of all the kings. 
Louis XIII ought to support the Hofburg in the common 
interests of the monarchies. Marshal de Bouillon replied 
to the Viennese manifesto in the same number of the 
“ Mercute Francois.” The Austrian imperial house, he 
said, even while denying that this was a war of religions, 
was actually linking Catholicism with the principle of 
nationality. Necessarily, France took another view. Not 
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teligion, but policy was at stake. In her own interest, 
France would have to come to the aid of the prince 
whom Ferdinand had attacked and defeated. Louis XIII 
would have to continue the policy of Henry IV and to 
maintain the alliances entered into by the latter. The 
time had at length come when France could overthrow 
her perennial adversary, could make her way into Italy, 
could free Valtellina and Europe. 

These two conflicting views, hotly debated in Paris, 
represented opposing interests. Here national threads 
wete mingled with international ones. France, also, was 
at war with her Protestants, and in France likewise there 
wete tebellious towns. Material interests do not work 
automatically. If they did there would be no politics, 
for history would be a mere variant of geology. Even 
though the scope for initiative be narrowly restricted, 
still the statesman can give events a push in one direction 
or another. Much, therefore, depended at this hour 
upon Luynes, the man who then guided the destinies of 
France. 

The favourite, however, had no real grasp of the 
situation, was not one able to take a comprehensive 
view of Europe. Disliking and dreading the treaties 
which bound his master to the cause of the German 
Protestants, his one desire was to evade the issue. The 
Catholic party was delighted, for Luynes’ apathy was a 
discouragement to Holland, England, and the Protestant 
princes of Germany. 

The effects of French weakness were at once con- 
spicuous in the European barometer—in Valtellina. 
Again the place was in an uproar. Secretly the Spaniards 
supplied the Valtellinese with arms to use against 
Grisons. The Grisonese sent troops into Valtellina, 
and this gave the Spanish garrison of Milan a pretext 
for invading the valley. The Spaniards could not 
look on passively when four hundred Catholics in 
a single village, a fifth of its population, were slain ; 
they must defend Holy Church, must protect the faithful. 
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Austtia sent help from the north, from the Engadine. 
The long-desired union between Italy, Germany, and 
the Low Countries had been established. 

But Luynes’ course was run, and not long after his 
death Richelieu was at the head of affairs. 

Louis XIII detested him, and would never have made 
this worldly priest his chief minister had not Richelieu 
been pushed to the front by a wave of popular sentiment. 
Spain’s successes in Valtellina had driven to the verge 
of open revolt some of those whose political interests 
wete touched. The gateway from France into Europe, 
they said, had now been closed. Through the windows 
of his palace there came again and again to the ears of 
Louis XIII the cry: “To Valtellina, Your Majesty, to 
Valtellina |” 

Such a nationalist mood existed before Richelieu rose 
to power, and the cardinal’s business now was to 
discover practical possibilities for its realisation. 

‘It is incumbent on Your Majesty,” wrote the car- 
dinal immediately after assuming the reins of office, “ to 
regard matters boldly, . . . not allowing yourself to be 
influenced by the speculations of monks, or by those of 
the nuncio, who pursues the pope’s interests and not 
Your Majesty’s. Speaking generally, if everyone would 
mind his own business, the cows would be better 
tended.” 

Richelieu loved boldness. His soul needed world- 
wide plans as the pious need prayer. In politics he 
could only think on the grand scale. The ocean, the 
Mediterranean, the coasts of America, Syria and Morocco, 
Gibraltar and the Cape of Good Hope, were as alluring 
to him as the Rhine and Valtellina. But while he allowed 
his imagination full range, he never lost his sense of 
practical possibilities. For the time being he was always 
satisfied with minor successes. Vanity could never 
mislead him. Bluster and empty grimaces were foreign 
to his temperament. He was as cautious as a miser, 
chary of experiment, ready to give advice which others 
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would have looked upon as commonplace. In one of 
his reports he writes: ‘‘ We must never forget to turn 
the page and see what is written on the other side; must 
look at what lies in the opposite scale of the balance.” 

A man of Richelieu’s intellectual calibre can re- 
invigorate political life, and he achieved this reinvigora- 
tion directly he rose to be chief minister of State. 

The power of the two Habsburg lines which began 
in Madrid and in Vienna and had now intersected 
in Valtellina was overwhelming. Richelieu desired to 
act promptly, and yet (even at the cost of considerable 
sacrifices) to avoid open wart. His reason for this dis- 
cretion ? Because he believed that the European war 
would be long-lasting, and held that time would work 
against Spain. Were France to take up arms prematurely 
against Madrid, she might artificially prolong the life of 
her enemy, give him new chances. Europe would 
patiently continue to beget intolerable sufferings, dread 
would go on procreating dread. The Protestants feared 
new massacres of St. Bartholomew, feared confiscation 
of goods and mass expulsions. The Catholics were 
afraid that vengeance might be taken on them; were 
afraid of coldblooded Lutheran generals, whose realism 
and religious fervour would make them merciless. 
Although Richelieu saw that the moment for direct 
action was at hand, he meant to temporise for a while. 
It was for that purpose that he had been placed in power. 

His first step, therefore, was to renew and amplify the 
alliances Henry IV had made with the Protestant powers. 
Venice, Turkey, Denmark, and Hungary must be 
encouraged. The allies, however, had lost confidence, 
and nothing but prompt action could assuage their 
doubt. Only one road was open, the road to Italy. 
Here Pope Urban VIII, as a neutral, had been entrusted 
by the Spaniards with the administration of Valtellina. 
That was Spanish diplomacy. They could keep close 
watch on the valley from the fortress of Fuentes, and 
did not believe that France would dare to invade a 
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territory that was under papal protection. France would 
not have dared, but the cardinal was prepared to take 
the risk! To Richelieu it seemed an ideal solution, for 
it did not involve open war against Spain, and yet was 
a step in the desired direction. The pope would make 
a formal protest, but would withdraw his soldiers 
directly the first shot had been fired, for the Holy Father 
was himself alarmed at the power of Spain. No doubt, 
religious considerations would trouble Urban. He 
would remember that the Valtellinese were Catholics. 
But in the end he would allow himself to be constrained. 
If a virgin, said one of the saints, has to choose between 
rape and death, she must submit to violation, for other- 
wise she will be over-estimating the value of the sinful 
body and thinking too little of the soul. 

‘ Valtellina,” writes Richelieu, “is importantissime. 
... Italy is the world’s heart. ... It is the most 
impottant constituent of the Spanish power, and is also 
the place where Spain most dreads attack. . . . Here 
we can most readily gain an advantage over her... 
still, we must proceed cautiously.” 

Richelieu, who had hesitated so long, now acted with 
lightning speed. Several armies crossed Switzerland by 
various routes leading towards Valtellina; they simul- 
taneously occupied Geneva and Lucerne, and safe- 
guarded their lines of communication. The cardinal 
acted as an ally of Grisons, occupying Valtellina in the 
name of her independence, of her treaty rights. Although 
the Valtellinese were Catholics, and under papal protec- 
tion, Cardinal Richelieu punished them o having 
revolted against the unbelief of their overlords. Such 
was his policy: to support Protestants abroad while 
repressing them at home. There was not really a con- 
tradiction here, for both these activities were directed 
against Spain. 

Neither purity of morals nor purity of principles can 
be allowed to override political considerations. To ask 
anyone engaged in the political struggle to be scrupulous 
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about the purity of his means is as if, when starting in 
a new cattiage for a long drive over muddy roads, you 
were to tell the coachman that on no account must he 
get the paint splashed. 

Richelieu did not propose a permanent occupation of 
Valtellina. He signed a treaty guaranteeing the neutrality 
of the valley. The Spanish fortresses which threatened 
it were to be ceded to the pope. 

Then he entered into an alliance with Spain. Yes, 
into an alliance with Philip IV. Yet, at this very time, 
he declared that to be a Frenchman meant to hate Spain. 
Anyone else who had entered into such an alliance would 
have been a traitor, but not Richelieu. When in politics 
two people do the same thing, the thing may be very 
different. The cardinal needed Spain to free himself 
from Spain; he needed his hostile neighbours’ fleet for 
the political destruction of the French Protestants, for 
the conquest of the Huguenot stronghold of La Rochelle. 
When the most trusty of his journalistic henchmen, who 
had served him faithfully for years but did not under- 
stand this policy, cried ‘‘ treason,” the cardinal unhesi- 
tatingly sent him to pass the rest of his days in the 
Bastille. Realist aims, not ideals, were what Richelieu 
sought. Those who made a fetish of principles were for 
him simpletons. For one or two years, he considered, 
it would be essential “ to give up foreign policy . . . in 
order to attend to home affairs.” When people flattered 
him, fulsomely admiring his marvellous political saga- 
city, the cardinal replied: “Political sagacity consists 
in the faculty for grasping a favourable opportunity of 
doing what one wants.” 

Richeliew’s opportunity came when, soon after the 
taking of La Rochelle, the claimants to the duchy of 
Mantua fall out. France supported the anti-Spanish 
candidate. The emperor sent armies ; Spain, an Italian 
general in the service of Madrid, Ambrogio di Spinola 
by name, famous as a besieger of towns. Mantua, held 
by francophil Italians, had been closely invested, and the 
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imperial soldiers looked forward eagerly to the sack 
of the wealthy town. 

Richelieu’s successes in Valtellina seemed likely to be 
undone by the imperialist occupation of Mantua. 

No longer can diplomacy content itself with the meet- 
ing of envoys in one place or another, with the signing 
of documents, or with pointing to the strength of 
armies ; it must deal with concrete realities, with rivers, 
valleys, cities, and mountains. Even if France has lost 
hope of saving Mantua she must actively intervene. 
The relationships of power are changing once more 
in notthern Italy. The cardinal must take a hand in the 
game, without waiting until he is confronted by accom- 
plished facts. Intervention will not yet imply war with 
Spain, but merely the occupation of strategic points, of 
seaports, passes, and the like. 

At the Louvre all are agog with excitement. No one 
believes that Richelieu will look on impassively while 
events run their course in Italy, but no one can divine 
his next move. Courtiers, schemers, know-alls, vie 
with one another in drafting plans of campaign. The 
catdinal is “not at home”; for a whole fortnight he 
will not receive anyone. His reserve, his stubborn 
silence, makes the inquisitive listen more keenly than 
ever for a possible whisper. Spain is at work in the 
palace. Spain wants to win over the king. Spain is 
represented by two queens, the queen-mother Mary of 
Medici and the queen-wife Anne of Austria. Spain is 
fond of working through women. 

The worst of it is that Richelieu has no money. The 
civil war and the expenditure of many millions upon 
bribery in foreign lands have drained the treasury dry. 
For a mere million of francs the cardinal has to apply 
to all the bankers in Paris. He is ready, in his need, to 
pledge anything pawnable among the State possessions. 
The Third Estate, which is growing richer day by day, 
which Richelieu is trying to ala: with colonies, for 
which Richelieu is going to build a fleet ; the Third Estate 
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which is buying up the castles of impoverished nobles, 
which already owns half the land of Paris, and which is 
ever less inclined to look up to the aristocracy ; this 
Third Estate which is so enthusiastically in favour of a 
nationalist policy, and is always breathing threatenings 
and slaughter against Spain, will not lend a stiver. Its 
sentiments cannot be coined into money. Richelieu has 
overcome all opposition, has sent members of the best 
families in France to the block, has held his own against 
a powerful court camarilla, but he cannot conquer the 
avarice of the newly rich. 

Except for the Life Guards and a few regiments kept 
for show, the army is in rags. There is a scarcity of 
barracks, horses, and mules; the arsenals are as empty 
as the treasury ; the soldiers have no bullets wherewith 
to load their muskets. 

Nevertheless the army is all that Richelieu has to 
depend upon. It has conquered at La Rochelle, and its 
mere existence is a prop to the monarchy. 

The cardinal is growing uneasy ; beleagured Mantua 
clamours for help. Venice is in despair; the city of the 
lagoons is exhausting itself in futile efforts. Veteran 
commanders, men who during the last twelve years have 
burned thousands of European villages, men to whom 
war is second nature—Spinola, Piccolomini, and Gallas 
—are devastating northern Italy, and are seizing the 
passes. Richelieu feels more and more strongly that 
the fruit of six years’ diplomacy will be destroyed by 
the imperial and Spanish armies if he still confines his 
activities to the diplomatic field. Skill and shrewdness 
can never replace force. They merely enable us to 
make a masterly use of it, to fashion the crude substance 
of barbarism artistically. Suddenly the cardinal becomes 
a man of war. 

In Paris, however, Spain is still at work. The negoti- 
ations with the allies must not be interrupted; new 
threads must be spun in Stockholm. Inquiries from 
Vienna and from London must be promptly answered. 
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RICHELIEU COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Along the Rhone valley the strongholds of rebel Protes- 
tants are forming a chain against the absolute monarchy. 
Can he leave France at this juncture ? Can he despatch 
his army? It is impossible for him to be everywhere 
at once. | 

Lack of funds, the dread of treachery, manifold uncer- 
tainties, utmost necessity, breed resolution in Richelieu’s 
heart. ‘I shall myself take over the supreme command 
of the army ! ”’ 

On December 29, 1629, the cardinal is appointed 
generalissimo. 

War, diplomacy, the king: Richelieu holds the three 
essential instruments of policy in his hand. 

Beyond question Louis must accompany the cardinal. 
The monarch is, so to say, the Ark of the Covenant, the 
emblem of authority. In camp he will see neither his 
mother nor his wife, nor yet the nuncio, but will be 
entirely under Richelieu’s control. If he is with the 
army, defeat will be a personal disgrace. 

The expeditionary force is divided into three armies, 
each led by a devoted adherent of the cardinal. The 
commander-in-chief is surrounded by monks, believing 
them to be his most trustworthy tools. His faithful 
ally, Father Joseph, has sought out men upon whom he 
can depend from among the monastic orders—has, in 
fact, founded a sort of new order, the ‘‘ order of the 
cardinal.” These clerics have no personal cares, no 
family troubles, no worldly ambition, and their only 
vanity is work. They are fanatics on principle, renounc- 
ing venality, praise, sloth, and even fleshly lusts. Better 
partisans are inconceivable. Through these unosten- 
tatious servants Richelieu holds sway. They are secret 
police, military and civil officials, who expect no pro- 
motion, wear no decorations, think of no reward. They 
have taken up the cross in the service of the cardinal, 
and this cross detaches them from Rome, for it is the 
crucifix of the State. They are Richelieu’s men of all 
work ; such men as the Jacobin Convention was to use 
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CROSSING THE ALPS 


as its tools in and after 1793, such unscrupulous devotees 
as in 1918 were to become the commissaries of the 
Soviet government; the ruthless instruments of a 
powerful will. 

The generalissimo is an imposing figure, well mounted, 
wearing yellow leather boots and golden spurs. His 
shining armour is adorned with a huge black cross ; 
and he has two pistols at his saddle-bow. If he thinks 
of Rome at all, it is only because he wants to get some- 
thing out of the Holy Father. It would suit him to 
be appointed permanent papal legate in France. The 
nuncio in Paris makes himself a nuisance with his 
intrigues. In his own mind Richelieu has cast himself 
for the part of Luther—a canonical, unheretical, 
monarchical French Luther, flaunting in velvet and 
satin. Urban VIII, however, has other views. 

In defiance of the military experts, Richelieu opens his 
imptovised campaign against Italy in mid-winter, when 
as a tule soldiers are more comfortably quartered, keep- 
ing themselves warm by the fire and passing their leisure 
over the dice-box. Of course no one has expected so 
unorthodox a move. 

In truth, the opening of this campaign was as romantic 
as any novel. 

From Lyons, in the Rhone valley, Richelieu wanted 
to take the shortest cut to Turin. This led him across 
the Graian Alps, over a pass more than six thousand feet 
above sea-level. All was under snow, and men and 
mules slipped and stumbled upon the frozen ways. 
Indeed, the infantry had almost to push the heavily 
Jaden beasts along. The monks, with their hoods pulled 
well forward over their ears, mixed with the fighting 
men, pretended not to hear the curses of the weary, 
urged them to renewed effort amid the towering moun- 
tains which seemed to form so insuperable a barrier. 

After ten days, the army reached the crest of the 
Alps. 

Below them, on a broad hill, blocking the valley, was 
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the fortress of Susa. They would have to fight for a 
passage! Well, fighting was easy enough. To die was 
less exhausting than to climb a mountain. No one 
wanted to turn back. In the plains beyond there would 
be food, beds, and firing. The more difficult the road 
an army has covered, the more fiercely will it fight. 
Past torments invariably seem to spur soldiers on. 

The duke of Savoy, to whom the fortress belonged, 
was taken quite unprepared. He summoned both the 
French and their enemies the Spaniards. A born 
intriguer, though clumsy at the job, he believed that 
the Spaniards would be on hand before the cardinal. 
He was speculating on the chances of a world war, and 
expected that he would be able to snatch a village here 
and there during the struggle. Now he held parley 
with Richelieu, declaring that he could not allow the 
French troops to pass. Before the talk was finished, 
Richelieu’s soldiers had stormed the fortress! The 
“lost children” of the army (as the French call the 
vanguard) had taken Susa before the main body had got 
down from the pass into the valley. As far as food was 
concerned, the French were not much better off than 
before. There were nearly thirty-five thousand of them, 
and in Susa little more was forthcoming than stones, 
iron, and gunpowder. 

The army of invasion was in deadly peril. Soon, to 
all seeming, it would have to encounter an overwhelm- 
ingly superior force. 

Here were 30,000 French infantrymen and 3000 
cavalrymen without food, without quarters, the Alps in 
their rear, communications uncertain, while in front of 
them, only a few days’ march distant, was the most 
successful Spanish general of the day, and close at hand 
he veterans of the Empire, who had won innumerable 

ghts. 

The duke of Savoy believed he had the cardinal’s 
army in a trap. Issuing orders that food was to be 
burned rather than handed over to the enemy, he 
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sent some of his own troops into the mountains to 
guard the paths of retreat, while at the same time begging 
Richelieu to make himself comfortable where he was. 
Already the duke was reckoning the amount of the 
ransom | 

Making a feint by sending his artillery and his cavalry 
towards Turin, Cardinal Richelieu (against the advice 
of his officers) marched with his infantry to attack 
Pinerolo, next to Susa the most important fortress in 
that part of the Alps. Having taken it by a sudden 
onslaught, he had thereby established trustworthy com- 
munication with France, and was for practical purposes 
master in Savoy. The duke, now eager to have him as 
ally, explained to the cardinal how easy it would be to 
defeat the Spaniards—while on the quiet the trickster 
sent letters to the emperor in which he implored Wallen- 
stein’s help against Richelieu. 

Meanwhile Mantua, for whose sake the French raid 
had been undertaken, had fallen, and a strong Spanish 
army was close to the French. 

Did this mean that France would now openly be at 
war with Spain? Were the flames, no longer smothered 
by diplomacy, now to consume all the ties and struts 
which held the Spanish and the Austrian empire 
together? Urban VIII dreaded such a war. A Spanish 
victory or a French one would be equally disagreeable 
to him. He was afraid of being elbowed out of the 
European political game, and wanted to recover his old 
influence. Mazarin, his youthful envoy, rode through 
northern Italy from army to army, from Richelieu to 
the Spaniards, from the Spaniards to the Austrians, and 
from the Austrians back to Richelieu. In the attempt 
to bring about peace, he exceeded his authority, falsely 
pretending himself to have plenary powers, and thus 
being enabled to secure pledges. During two months, 
he was fifty days in the saddle. He made close acquaint- 
ance with the roadways of northern Italy, and saw all 
the misery of the land, saw the plague at its fell 
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wotk, the dead and the dying, desperate refugees— 
the whole countryside seemed given over to carrion 
crows. 

Mazarin met Richelieu outside a little village in a 
narrow, sun-kissed valley. The cardinal was in poor 
case. He had sustained a greater loss than the fall of 
Mantua, for King Louis, ailing, had returned to Lyons. 
Who could tell what this man would do when he was 
again in France, he who was so easily influenced ? 
Perhaps he would come to some accommodation behind 
the cardinal’s back. The tears of the royal ladies might 
move him from his purpose. Even now Louis XIII, 
childishly malicious, might be a a gallows for 
his minister of State! The cardinal, also out of health, 
spoke wearily and slowly, and complained of an old 
trouble. His headaches, he said, gave him no rest. 
Mazarin, hoping to make him more pliable, began to 
talk of the plague. That, rejoined the cardinal, had no 
terrors for him; a statesman must never lack courage. 
Mazarin went on to explain his mission. The Holy 
Father wanted peace, and Spinola and the Austrians 
were ready to conclude it. Richelieu protested his 
devotion to the Holy Father; indeed, such devotion 
was his religious and priestly duty ; nor was he inclined 
to make war against Spain. After all, there was no 
serious bone of contention. What, in that case, was the 
generalissimo doing in Italy, at the head of a large 
army? All that France wanted was to have two 
garrisons beyond the Alps, in Susa and Pinerolo. They 
were not on Spanish territory. King Louis’ soldiers 
would stay where they were, and those of his imperial 
majesty might do the same. 

Richelieu was genuinely disposed towards making 
peace. He chat to get back to Paris. Mazarin was 
delighted. 

“The thoughtless,” wrote the generalissimo, “are 
capable of undertaking many things with impetuosity, 
but retreat is always cowardly.” 
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His retreat, however, was a noteworthy political 
victory. 

If historians, instead of writing “history,” were to 
write about human beings, about what men and women 
suffer because of wats and revolutions, they might well 
ask why the trouble we give ourselves is so great and 
why the results are so small. 

On this occasion, during a campaign in which there 
were no pitched battles, in Mantua alone five-and-twenty 
thousand persons wete massacred when the place fell. 
The living madonnas of the city were struck down as 
well as the marble ones. There were few left to suffer 
hunger any more in northern Italy, so effectually had the 
plague thinned the population. Wild beasts forsook the 
woods to prowl in deserted villages, and what had been 
human habitations were given up to rats. 

Ideas, political will, the urge of national needs seemed 
to engage in a chance medley like gusts of wind raging 
through a forest, driving the individual hither and 
thither. 

The statesman, says Richelieu, seriously and yet with 
a touch of gruesome humour, has to take one risk at 
least, that - eternal damnation. Certainly Richelieu as 
statesman worked wonders in Europe by this campaign. 
Without declaring war against Spain he had dethroned 
Spain in Italy, had given consciousness and purpose to 
the adversaries of Madrid, had secured for his country 
a safe access to Valtellina, had imperilled the lines of 
communication between Spain and Austria. 

For ten yeats, now, war had been raging in Germany. 
Under the shadow of this struggle the new French power, 
making its appearance in Italy, said quietly but com- 
mandingly: “‘ No further decisions shall be made in 
Europe without consulting me.” 

There was one man in Germany who heard this utter- 
ance clearly and understood its full significance—the only 
man able to set himself up against Richelieu—and that 
man was Wallenstein | 
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Like a comet which returns to our skies every fifty 
years Or SO, it was at long intervals that the German 
empire disclosed itself before the dark and confused 
background of Germany. The empire was over- 
whelmingly ambitious: it aimed at dominating the 
whole western world. For a decade or two it would 
shine in victorious splendour and then collapse like a 
broken toy. 

Emperor Maximilian I had by force of arms secured 
for his realm a dominant central position within the 
system of European States; in 1495 he proclaimed a 
perpetual public peace; he died as a poor sinner, van- 
quished and unsuccessful, at Wels in Upper Austria. 
Charles V had conjoined the German crown with that 
of Spain, thus ruling over South America, Naples, the 
Low Countries, and becoming lord of half the world ; 
thrice he defeated the French, so that his armies 
threatened Paris; his victorious mercenaries looted 
Rome, from the Vatican to the pettiest church in the 
suburbs. But at long last he abdicated, went into retreat, 
and died in a monk’s cell. Ferdinand II, emperor 
throughout the Thirty Years’ War, held more unre- 
stricted sway in Germany than any monarch before him ; 
he won signal victories through the instrumentality of 
Tilly and Wallenstein; was omnipotent for nineteen 
yeats ; to die at last in the Hofburg breken-hearted at 
the dismemberment of his realm. The consecrated 
candle in the wasted transparent hand and the priest 
standing at his bedside to shrive him were his last 
eatthly hopes. 

Not one of these three monarchs, who regarded it as 
their mission to rule the West, and whose will shook 
the world, was conquered by external foes. They were 
all overwhelmed because of domestic conflict. The 
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impetus which interrupted the continuity of the imperial 
warlike activity always came from German soil. 

It might seem from this, to what boasts itself as 
“common sense,” that German history is nothing but 
the tale of an unending succession of German treasons. 

But treason which recurs with invariable regularity, 
dogging every crisis, snatching the fruits of every 
victory, is not treason in the ordinary sense of the word : 
it is the consequence of a concatenation of causes, and is 
a characteristic of the union of States in which it occurs. 

The decorated front of Germany was resplendent 
with the beauties of a traditional ceremonial. Imperial 
jewels, imperial insignia, adorned the sick-bed of an 
ailing power. Only for brief instants could gleams of 
victory light up this dark chamber. The golden crown, 
the gilded sceptre, the imperial globe, were but glittering 
toys to distract attention from the cracks in a crumbling 
mansion. Charlemagne’s sword and dalmatic had no 
more value than the coronation oath. They were 
symbols, memories of a glorious past, which had melted 
out of the remembrance of the Germans like the snows 
of the Ice Age. From a cloud full of lies, numberless 
unmeaning phrases dripped. Falsehood dressed itself 
up in ceremonial robes. Pretexts were multiplied, in 
the learned tongue and in the vulgar. The emperor 
and the princes had need of this semblance, for they 
still held the empire together. Substantial dominion 
depended, however, upon what was left unspoken. 

The Protestant theologians quieted an uneasy con- 
science, finding theoretical justification for the extant. 
Obedience, said these learned doctors of divinity, was 
due only to the territorial princes, for theirs was inborn 
supremacy, held by right divine. The emperor, on the 
other hand, was elected and could be deposed, so that 
he was of no more importance than the doge in Venice 
or the consul in the ancient Roman senate. 

All which four hundred years later we have come to 
regard as manifest falsehood, was once a living conflict. 
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Men were engaged in a struggle whose nature they did 
not understand. Politics was and is at one and the same 
time the most material and the most immaterial of 
things: a struggle for subsistence, for daily bread, for 
one’s own shate of insufficient supplies; and the 
radiation of an indefinable force, an enigmatic will. 

The political ground on which the Germans were 
standing had been undermined and had been split up 
into fragments. The deep fissures in its surface were 
covered over by custom, tradition, legal fictions, senti- 
mentality. Those living on the surface could hear an 
underground rustling, the echo of a process. The 
national consciousness was consolidating itself in oppo- 
sition to the State. Germany became Germany in the 
struggle against Vienna, in the struggle against the 
empire, that empire which represented a mighty and 
universal concept, the right to hold sway over Chris- 
tendom. The imperial crown was the climax of a civilisa- 
tion, the cupola of a cathedral, whose walls were 
crumbling to pieces. The edifice was no longer able to 
sustain its roof; the new wine was bursting the bottles 
of the old empire. Men were tormented by a political 
malady whose causes they did not understand; they 
were sick without knowing where to seek health ; they 
ran to consult charlatans, were consumed with unrest, 
entrenched themselves behind piles of theological books. 
No other country has passed through such a whirlpool 
of problems as Germany ; nowhere else was the torment 
greater, nowhere else were the contradictions more per- 
plexing, nowhere else were obscurity and disillusionment 
and indifference more natural. How simple in com- 
parison was the history of France! Paris had achieved 
the economic, military, and moral conquest of the 
provinces; the king was the first Frenchman in the 
land; his adversaries were the enemies of the nation ; 
yes and no were stark opposites, between which there 
was no twilight, no perhaps, no subterfuge. How 
simple, once more, was the history of England! That 
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realm was an island, protected by its encircling seas ; 
and even though, during the civil wars, every dwelling 
became a fortress, there were (after Norman William) 
no foreign invaders. 

In the German empire economic change was as 
sluggish as the flow of the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Main. The old economic basis of the emperor had been 
swept away, and no new basis had been created. Imper- 
ceptibly the nation was changing; its work, its life, 
wete taking on new and unexpected forms. By slow 
degrees Germany became a land with many towns, and 
the growth of these towns involved a new social stratifi- 
cation. They sucked the peasants out of the countryside. 
In the narrow alleys of their poorer quarters there now 
dwelt an unemployed slum proletariat. Only a com- 
paratively small proportion of these dispossessed, 
absorbed into the work of manufacture, formed a settled 
population. They alone could hope to become handi- 
craftsmen, and perhaps to secure acceptance into the 
dwindling guilds. Yet, for all this growth of the towns, 
Germany had not as yet any predominant urban centres. 

The old trade routes, leading along the Danube, the 
Rhine, and the Main, punctuated with castles, were still 
the arteries of economic life. 

The development of capitalism does not take every- 
where the same course or lead everywhere to precisely 
the same result. Whereas in most countries it brought 
about unification and centralisation, in Germany it dis- 
integrated national life. In Germany it created terri- 
tories with markedly independent and autonomous 
material interests. For three centuries it separated 
South Germany from North Germany. North Germany 
exported to the Baltic and to England ; South Germany 
to Spain and Italy. The southerners looked upon the 
northernets as uncultivated barbarians; and the em- 
peror’s main interests lay in the South, from which he 
himself sprang, where he was in closer touch with his 
Spanish allies, and with the glamour of Catholic Rome. 
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Thus there were divergent forces at work in the North 
and in the South, separating their territories and making 
them materially independent of one another. 

Yet the economic crises of the era threatened North 
Germany and South Germany simultaneously. Through 
the closing of the sea route to the Indies, the Atlantic had 
become the source of wealth instead of the Mediterranean. 
Overland transit through Germany was no longer of 
importance to England. 

At the begianing of the seventeenth century, these 

geographic and economic and political changes had 
already made their effects manifest in the ledgers of the 
commercial magnates. The prosperity of the North was 
fading ; there was ever less and less shipping in the ports. 
The Hanseats had been peaceful traders, with no military 
or naval force to back them up; they could not woo 
commerce with the thunder of big guns. German 
merchants were driven out of London, and England 
established a bridgehead for her own trade in Hamburg. 
During the opening decades of the seventeenth century, 
offices could be rented cheaply in Liibeck, Bremen, and 
Hamburg. The glory of the Hanseatic League was a 
thing of the past. In South Germany, too, the Fuggers 
were winding up their affairs with Spain. Imperial 
bankers, they became impoverished when the emperor 
— poor. “‘ Misfortune has been heaped upon mis- 
ortune,” wailed a preacher. ‘“‘ All who are engaged 
in commerce and banking complain of hard times. 
Wherever we go we see distress, whether among traders 
and handicraftsmen or among people of quality. Num- 
berless persons of blue blood, counts and noblemen, 
formerly well-to-do and of high standing, have come 
down in the world.” 

Providence works through balances more plainly and 
more effectively than through prophets. Herrings can 
be mote potent than generals. The fishes of the sea are 
entitled to look upon themselves as the instruments that 
fulfil the purposes of the Eternal. When the herrings 
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decided to stop their peregrinations on reaching the 
northern coast of Holland, instead of continuing through 
the Sound as had been their wont, they did grievous 
harm to Liibeck and the other Baltic ports. So often 
does it happen thus, that disaster dogs the heels of 
disaster. Begin to totter, and you will perceive push 
after push until you have been completely overthrown. 

The universalist dream of German emperors had 
become a mere fable. The leadership of the world was 
passing to the Dutch, the French, and the British, who 
were all now much wealthier than the Germans, and 
among whom (with the exception of the Dutch) the 
centralisation of authority had gone hand in hand with 
economic development. 

Augsburg and Nuremberg were great cities. The 
mines of Saxony were famous. Textiles, the products 
of the goldsmith’s art, and weapons could always find 
a matket. But in Germany there was no Paris, 
London, to form a commercial centre. No centralising 
monarchy was endeavouring to bridge the contrast 
between North Germany and South. Whereas the king 
of France could do much for his subjects, the German 
emperor could do little for the Germans. He needed all 
his resources for the war against the Turks; Vienna, 
where his power had its main seat, was menaced from 
Asia. The successors of Mohammed were good horse- 
men. In fighting for Austria, the emperor was teally 
fighting for the empire, and therewith for the whole of 
western Europe, which was spreading across the ocean 
at the very time when the Near East was passing under 
Turkish sway. Thus was the emperor fulfilling a his- 
toric mission, waging war in the Danubian plains on 
behalf of the power of the western world in newly dis- 
covered countries. Willy-nilly, the emperor was the 
martyr of Christendom. In a sense it may be said 
that pressure from the east had driven the Europeans 
across the Atlantic. The emperor could only raise 
means for their vicarious defence by taxing his imme- 
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diate subjects. Germany at large would provide him 
with no funds to create a bureaucracy and raise a great 
army. 

In Germany, nationalist and anti-nationalist trends 
could not group themselves round two antagonistic poles, 
for here all trends were confusedly intermingled. Often, 
indeed, the Aulic Council, and even the emperor himself, 
tried to speak in the name of the nation. 

On the whole, however, the traditions of the past and 
the ambitions of the present made the emperor regard 
Germany as too small a field for his activities. He had 
closer ties with the papacy than had any other monarch. 
Alike in England and in France the higher clergy were 
in great measure independent of Rome, and could there- 
fore putsue a nationalist policy ; but in Germany these 
ecclesiastical dignitaries were intimately dependent upon 
the emperor and the pope. Besides, economic considera- 
tions could not but make the successors of Charlemagne 
as infirm of purpose as Hamlet. When there was a clash 
between the exports from Liibeck and those from the 
Netherlands, whose cause was the common overlord of 
Libeck and the Netherlands to espouse ? 

German territorial history is an inextricable tangle 
which no historian, however competent, can fully 
unravel. Many of these petty “States” represented 
only some purely local interest under the dubious pro- 
tection of a baron or a count, a burgomaster or a bishop. 
There is, in fact, no complete list of German territories, 
for the perpetual changes in their legal status, the 
frequent amalgamations that took place through mar- 
tlages among the overlords, and the severances and 
re-allotments that resulted from one cause or another, 
involved change after change which it passes the wit 
of man to master. 

The emperor’s business was to introduce order into 
this confusion, and to vitalise it with his authority, for 
which there was parchment warrant in the Golden Bull. 
Hitting upon the most foolish expedient that could be 
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imagined, he summoned Spanish garrisons into the land. 
These alien props came to look upon themselves as 
masters, and, being aliens, were detested by the German 
population. 

Feeling soon ran high against them. When com- 
plaints became loud, the Aulic Council had an answer 
ready. The Spaniards were of one flesh with themselves, 
so what had the Germans against them? Still, if the 
foreigners were so much disliked, let the German terri- 
tories provide their emperor with German soldiers, and 
then His Majesty would pack the Spaniards off to Italy 
or the Low Countries or South America. No troops, 
however, would the German territories supply. When, 
as often happened, they rose in revolt against the 
emperor, the soldiers marched to the strains of a song 
declaring that no foreigner should rule the Germans, 
least of all a Spaniard. 

Nevertheless, these princelings knew nothing of the 
nation. All that the feces of the empire meant to 
them was the opportunity for rounding off their own 
possessions. They were unscrupulous speculators, who 
made any sort of consistent imperial policy, whether 
German or anti-German, impossible. 

Meanwhile the new communities, small though they 
were, were forming a national life for themselves, being 
now independent centres. It mattered nothing whether 
the princes wanted this development or not. To main- 
tain their own lordship they were compelled to safeguard 
constitutions, pay officials, make roads, establish count- 
ing-houses, build prisons and universities. Often enough 
a ruler finds it necessary not only to come to terms with, 
but actually to promote, some development which at the 
outset he regards with hostility. Politically the German 
princes were playing into the hands of the French, just 
as the emperor was playing into the hands of the 
Spanish. 

What characterised German history was the lack of a 
centralised authority, of a national dictatorship. 
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It was not the existence of powerful factions that was 
the great misfortune, but that no one got the upper hand, 
that there was no overriding force competent to bring 
the living forces together for common tasks—the upshot 
being a continual vacillation between a republican and 
a monarchical constitution, between towns on the one 
hand and peasant communities on the other. The new 
elements, which were growing vigorously and showing 
rebellious inclinations (always a sign of strength) were 
working without any definite political aim, so that their 
activities served to increase the confusion. Sides were 
taken, not in accordance with ideas but in accordance 
with territories. 

Even within the separate princedoms and within the 
separate towns there was no effective dictatorial authority. 
The princely governments were arbitrary, but futile. 
The potentate would sometimes hire a few tame men 
of letters, spinners of sophistries whom no one would 
ever have heeded had they not had so distinguished a 
patron ; or one of these princelings would keep a harem, 
and thus arouse the envy of his subjects who were kept 
on short rations in the amorous life. But he had no 
power to organise for a common purpose the energies, 
the interests, the ideas, that were running to waste; he 
could effect no fundamental changes in social structure. 

The power of the German princes was manifested in 
their caprices and not in their political activities. 

Nor was there dictatorial rule in the towns, as in Italy 
under the Medicis. The wealthier cities of Swabia were, 
politically speaking, jejune, and clung to the established 
ways, even when they were the seats of civic freedom. 

Because there was no power which took or was able 
to take decisive action, the domestic energies of Germany 
were frittered away for centuries in a constitutional 
Struggle. It seemed as if German history had estab- 
lished its residence in the corridors of a law-court. 

Here the realm was hidden out of sight beneath a 
mountain of documents; it had become a mere matter 
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for the decision of’ the supreme court. Pedants could 
wed parchments, and men learned in the law could by 
their vain proceedings distract a whole nation from 
political actuality. Before a law could be promulgated 
there would be ten years of wrangling as to competence. 
When a case came up for decision, there had first of all 
to be fought a fierce struggle as to whether it came 
under Roman law or local law. If, at length, after two 
or three decades of discussion, an imperial tax was 
decided on, no one but a simpleton need pay, for the 
executive could only invoke the Imperial Court of 
Chancery once mote. The recalcitrant had the right of 
appeal, so that the legal dispute would be renewed, and 
would perhaps last until after the end of the next great 
war. To freshen things up again for the lawyers (there 
wete no statesmen), every second or third century there 
would be a fresh dispute about competence between the 
Imperial Court of Chancery and the Aulic Council. The 
eighteen mandarins of the latter, sitting in Vienna, had 
as their only enemies the five-and-twenty mandarins of 
the Imperial Court of Chancery at Worms. 

The lawyers had even tried to smother with their 
documents that mightiest explosion in history, the 
Reformation. Of course they failed, and the boundaries 
between the old faith and the new were decided by the 
sword alone. 

Never was a revolution so unpolitical in its aspirations, 
and never was it so political in its effects. Indeed, its 
effects were incomparably greater than its ideas. The 
whole stream of German history flowed through it, so 
that it fertilised every village in Germany. It expanded 
the scope of political life, spouted millions of pamphlets 
into the world, freed the spirit of the individual from 
manifold restrictions, gave him the gift of speech, thrust 
a sword or a pitchfork into his hand. This movement, 
which meant so much to Europe, was paid for by 
Germany in her blood and her wealth—just as France 
during the great revolution, just as Russia, during and 
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after 1917, sacrificed years of happiness for the benefit 
of history. 

When history holds her great displays, when hundred- 
per-cent history is in the making, then woe to the men 
who make it |! 

Nothing can show more plainly than the course of the 
Reformation how tragical was the condition of Germany 
at that epoch, for even this stupendous upheaval in the 
teligious world failed to bring a centralised authority 
into being. In the French revolution the Convention, 
in the Russian revolution the bolsheviks, could cen- 
tralise the realm; but in Germany the Lutherans were 
unable to do so. They destroyed the vestiges of the 
old imperial unity, and were incapable of putting any- 
thing in its place. It was only the peasants who wanted 
to establish a unified, centralised, dictatorial authority, 
speaking of a “social empire’, but in the end achieving 
naught—though for a time their hungry mouths 
threatened to swallow everything. 

As soon as the peasant risings had been suppressed, 
the severed territories buried the slaughtered champions 
of an impossible radicalism. Thanks to the Reformation, 
Central Germany (however impotent) exerted an influ- 
ence upon the world. But the movement of events was 
slow. From the days of Hus to those of Luther more 
than a century elapsed. From the days of Luther to 
those of the war in which his name played so great a 
part, blest by one side and cursed by the other, wellnigh 
another century had passed. 

The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation 
comprised within itself not only the oppositions of the 
German territories, not only the mutual hostilities of 
the creeds; not only had it laboriously to sustain the 
heavy weight of Spanish interests—but, to crown all, 
it was menaced from within by the presence of an alien 
race, the Bohemians. 

The Bohemians, the Czechs, were like a Slav peninsula 
thrust into the German sea. 
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From this densely-peopled region the Czechs could 
easily cross the mountains that hemmed them in. They 
were always prone to tebellion, and had made heretical 
sallies far and wide, sending troops into North Germany, 
destroying imperial armies, casting the seed of heresy 
ovet Eastern Germany. For when the Bohemians took 
action, it was not only as the members of a nation, but 
also as the champions of a creed. Their flags bore 
inscriptions concerning the common fatherland of the 
poor, and in Germany these slogans aroused an ardent 
response, spreading waves of revolt. 

Long before the Germans awakened to a sense of 
nationality, the old empire contained numerous un- 
German and anti-German elements. South-eastward 
along the Danube, not far from Vienna, there were 
numerous hostile stocks: first of all in Hungary and 
Bohemia; then the Slovenes, the Bosnians, the Ru- 
thenians, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Rumanians. 
Vienna was as incapable a coloniser as Madrid. Neither 
by force nor by friendship did she succeed in con- 
ciliating the aliens among her subjects. More and more, 
however, she drew away from Germany. The Habsburg 
monarchy played an independent game, extending along 
the line of least resistance. Austria became a realm apart. 
Her expansion did not proceed from the centre of German 
life, not from the core of a self-contained nation, not 
from Weimar, Frankfort-on-the-Main, or Leipzig. The 
guardian of the empire was now a State in which German 
elements were like a thin stratum of oil floating on an 
uncongenial sea. 

The German problem grew more and more involved, 
having to reckon with increasingly numerous environing 
complications. It intersected with the most diversified 
opposing interests, and was increasingly overshadowed 
by the influences that were modifying contemporary 
Europe. 

Germany was now a Valtellina, a Gibraltar, a Bos- 
phorus—an object of much concern to foreigners. It 
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was not, however, a valley or a strait, over which two 
or three regiments could keep watch. Mighty conti- 
nental implications were rooted in its soil. For four 
centuries those who dwelt beneath the towers of Notre 
Dame, those whose windows looked upon the Vatican 
ot the Tower of London or the Escurial or the palace of 
the doges, had the peace of their lives troubled by the 
repercussions of German history. 

In 1618, long before Austria was severed from the 
empire, she was suffering from the malady which was to 
prove fatal in 1918. But the malady ran a chronic course, 
and the sufferer was not aware of its existence. The 
national consciousness of the oppressed peoples of 
Austria developed as the consciousness of German 
nationality was developing, in opposition to the State. 
If Austria went on living, it was only because, imagina- 
tion being always conservative, it was impossible to 
conceive what could take the place of the Habsburgs ; 
it was because the extant has inertia, digs itself in, 
possesses a self-sustained political equilibrium, can 
always rely upon interests and ideas to work in its sup- 
port. Above all, Austria lived by means of alliances. In 
1618, she had the Spanish alliance ; in 1914, the German. 
During the Thirty Years’ War the emperor had to read 
unwelcome reports which seemed to him almost as 
incredible as some of the reports which were to arouse 
terror in the Hofburg three centuries later. Just as, 
during the late war, the Czechs and Croats were unwilling 
to fire upon Slavs fighting on the side of the Entente, so, 
under Wallenstein, Hungarians in his army refused to 
attack Hungarians enlisted to fight against the emperor. 
The Hungarians in the hostile armies fraternised. 

When the Czechs, anti-Habsburg rebels by profession, 
would no longer serve his majesty in Vienna; when, 
instead of showing the representatives of their imperial 
master to the door, they made shorter work and hurled 
the luckless men through the window; when the city 
of Prague rose in revolt—all the monarch thought it 
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necessary to do was to tell the police to restore order. 
No one in Europe dreamed that a worldwide war was 
now beginning. So few people can see the signs of a 
conflict until it is actually going on under their noses. 

This war did not result from the fanning of religious 
passion into flame. During the years that immediately 
preceded it, the creeds and sects were weary of their 
mutual struggles. The idea of a religion which should 
embrace the truth embodied in all faiths was beginning 
to shape itself in men’s minds. No, the war sprang from 
causes lying more deeply at the heart of things. The 
battle of the White Mountain was fought by Bohemians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Netherlanders, Germans, 
Spaniards, Italians, Walloons, and Poles. The soldiers 
killed one another, not for a nation, but for a creed. 
The Bohemians, the Austrians, and the Netherlanders 
were for the Protestant cause; the Spaniards, the Italians, 
the Walloons, and the Poles, for the Catholic. Both 
armies were international. Nevertheless, out of the 
blood shed by these supranational armies, nationality was 
to atise. The battle was a manifestation of dialectic, of 
the development of something out of its opposite. 

Protestantism was taking the offensive because it was 
revolutionary ; Catholicism, because it felt itself renewed, 
and wanted to win back lost provinces. 

But one who expects to find a single cause for a wat 
must have the mentality of a night-watchman arresting 
a vagabond whose presence seems to disturb the peace 
of the moonlit night. History knows nothing of the 
legal concept of blame, recognising, at most, sins of 
omission. 

Emperor Matthias, childless, infirm of will, tortured 
by gout, a man who hated his successor as death hates 
life, had no thought of waging war. But Ferdinand II, 
who became emperor when Matthias died in 1619, 
strengthened by the promise of Spanish and Bavarian 
support, was ready to make the venture. 

In Ferdinand’s view piety was a golden chain binding 
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him to heaven and to the empire. In pouring rain the 
monarch headed a procession from the church of St. 
Stephen to the suburb of Hernals. Here there was a 
little chapel which the blasphemies of a Lutheran preacher 
had defled, The desecrated altar was now to be 
cleansed, and was to shine with the ardours of new piety. 
Incense, music, and the prayers of the faithful were to 
scout the walls and free them from the taint of sin. 
The emperor shivered in spite of his thick cloak. From 
the brim of his hat the water trickled most uncomfortably 
down his neck. His hands were stiff and his feet 
squelched through the puddles. After several hours the 
procession reached its destination, and for the whole 
afternoon His Majesty knelt before the crucifix in the 
chapel. 

In the Hofburg, Ferdinand had two favourite haunts— 
the chapel and the wine-cellar. In the former he prayed 
four times daily, always up betimes for Mass during 
Advent, and never allowing any business of State to 
keep him away from vespers. He believed that, when 
he was thus attentive to his religious duties, the Lord 
would reward him by clearing his enemies out of his 
path. His mission was sublime. By being true to it he 
would become the rock of the faith. 

“Unless my work is from God”, he explained, “I 
shall not bring it to a successful conclusion ; but in the 
conviction that it is from God I will stake my earthly 
dignities and my body and my life”. 

Such is the conviction of all pious warriors. The 
wife of the celebrated Calvinist duke of Bouillon (Henri 
de la Tour d’Auvergne), who was daughter of William 
the Silent, wrote: ‘‘ To serve God means to rule”’. 

Ferdinand II was as stiffnecked as Gustavus Adolphus 
and Tilly, but less resolute in battle. The emperor who 
happened to be ruler during the Thirty Years’ War was 
of a pacific disposition, with a taste for music, the 
pleasures of the table, good wine, and the beauties of his 
Italian consort. He seldom appeared at the head of his 
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army. On one occasion, when in camp, seeing in the 
distance the dust raised by herds of oxen and swine, he 
fancied that the enemy were about to attack in force, and 
this time headed his troops in a hurried retreat. He was, 
indeed, a famous horseman, having ridden many horses 
to death in order to avoid being late for Mass. 

A man in a leading position incorporates the contra- 
dictions of history, much as the chameleon assumes the 
colour of its environment. 

Ferdinand would rather reign over a desert than over 
a country packed with heretics. For this reason he 
entrusted the supreme command of his armies to the 
Holy Virgin. His soldiers were hers. She was general- 
issima. Her features adorned the imperial standard. In 
a dark hour she called to him: “ Ferdinande non te 
deseram”’, 

Since Mary thus watched over him, he could not allow 
heresy to raise its head in his kingdom. Politics was a 
matter of conscience. If Ferdinand were to leave sinners 
free to sin, Ferdinand would himself become a sinner. 
He sometimes discussed this matter for hours with his 
confessor Lamormaini. What the good father wanted 
to find out was how far the emperor could go in the way 
of yielding without committing a mortal sin. In the 
hands of this priest now lay the destinies of the empire, 
the fate of the Germans. Through his couriers, Lamor- 
maini kept in close touch with Rome, the confessor being 
surrounded by an atmosphere of perpetual coming and 
going. Fathers from Paris, from Madrid, from Lisbon, 
made light of obstacles, rode for weeks in order to have 
an hour’s talk with Lamormaini. These clerics kept one 
another well informed, knew all that was going on, and 
could thus give Ferdinand excellent advice. If any one 
incurred their rancour there was no safe asylum for him 
in the world, since they directed the actions of rulers 
who were submissive to their behests for the greater 
glory of the Church. 

No one can tell, however, how much genuine faith 
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underlay Ferdinand’s parade of piety; no one can tell 
whether his prayers and fastings were really the expres- 
sion of a craving to cleanse himself free from sin. These 
ate a man’s ultimate secrets, the final expressions of 
mingled feelings. 

The Catholic Church must not be held responsible for 
her son Ferdinand. She warns us against excess of 
devotion, declaring that specious piety often leads to an 
exaggerated display of religious exercises. 

Still, it would seem that faith gave the emperor 
security and patience. Probably even in exile Ferdi- 
nand II would have remained a proud monarch. 
Rebellious Protestants belonging to the Austrian nobility 
forced their way into the Hofburg. Vienna was in the 
hands of the rebels. The emperor, passively accepting 
God’s will, remained at his post in the capital. The 
blue-blooded revolutionists insisted that he must recog- 
nise their alliance with the nobles of Bohemia. The 
palace was deserted, for all Ferdinand’s “‘ faithful co- 
religionists ” had fled to the Tyrol or to Graz. The 
invaders raised a hubbub in the throne-room, and 
threatened His Majesty. A count plucked him by the 
sleeve, shouting: “‘ Ferdinand, you’d better give way, 
or it will be the worse for you! Ferdy, sign!” 

Ferdinand made no answer, but muttered the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then exclaimed “‘ Jesu Maria!” 

A tucket sounded in the palace yard. Five hundred 
cuirassiers had entered the city through an unguarded 
gate, and had come to save the emperor. Certainly 
without miracles Austria would never have lasted. When 
her need was greatest, a miracle invariably came to her 
aid. Ferdinand had frequent proof of this. The Blessed 
Virgin was on his side. Working through the instru- 
mentality of Tilly and Wallenstein, the Virgin Mary 
vouchsafed a glorious decade of successes in war. 
Frederick the elector palatine, Mansfeld, and the king 
of Denmark were defeated. The emperor’s victorious 
armies reached the shores of the Baltic and the North 
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Sea. Never before had any Habsburg ruler held sway 
like this over the broad lands of Germany. Were the 
German-speaking peoples at length to be united into 
one tealm? Not yet! The imperial army was regarded 
as an army of occupation. Men’s minds and the boun- 
daries of States had been altered by the Reformation. 
Regardless of these changes, the attempt was being made 
to establish in Northern Europe a solidarity enforced 
by Austro-Spanish rule, which had proved so effective 
in the South. The Viennese emperor was to become 
admiral of the Baltic ; the monarch in Madrid, admiral of 
the North Sea. 

The waves of the North Sea lapped the terraces of the 
conqueror. 

The sea brings opposites into closer contact, bridges 
distances. Thanks to the sea, South America, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Indies, are close to Amsterdam, 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Stralsund. If the emperor 
should become ruler of Denmark, if he could garrison 
the little islands that lie between the south of Sweden 
and the Continent, the Baltic would become an Austrian 
lake—the Baltic whose shipping traffic constituted a 
notable proportion of the world’s. Ferdinand’s soldiers 
have their eyes turned seawards. Wallenstein has sent 
secret agents to Sweden bearing instructions: ‘“‘ The 
ships in your part of the world must be burned ”’. 

The emperor’s regiments occupy the mouths of the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and the Weser. 

United Madrid and Vienna are supreme along the 
northern coast of Europe. 

Automatically, apart from all theological considera- 
tions, apart from sophistry, apart from good intentions 
or bad, there arises a concatenation of circumstances, of 
duties, which no shrewdness can evade. Problems of 
power roll like an avalanche into the valley of decision, 
carrying with them on their way more and more extended 
interests, preparing the road for armed conflicts, pre- 
scribing battle-cries, regulating history by means of war. 
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England, Denmark, and Sweden have no choice but 
to arm themselves against Spain and Austria. 

Already in the seventeenth century the world was 
beginning to shrink. Its conflicts were no more likely 
to fail of their effect than matches are likely to fall out 
of a well-closed box. The political world had become 
a string at which all were pulling and by which all were 
tied. 

In the East Indian waters the fleets of the Netherlands 
had conquered those of Spain. An incredible amount of 
gold a silver had fallen into the hands of the Dutch 
admiral. This loss was a serious one for Spain. Madrid, 
always short of money, could no longer pay her mer- 
cenary troops, could no longer help her Austrian ally, 
could no longer pay subsidies to her numberless creatures 
throughout Europe. Diplomacy by subvention is always 
costly, and now the cost could not be defrayed. The 
Dutch, on the other hand, had secured funds where- 
with to liven up their side of the war. It was fine to be 
a Protestant when one could impound all the Catholic 
ships. From India to Stralsund by the sea route was 
only a step. The beleagured fortress was supplied with 
all requisites by way of Sweden. 

Wealthy Holland and wealthy England had no inten- 
tion of allowing their seaborne traffic to be rivalled and 
perhaps destroyed by that of a Spanish Germany. 

Spain had become as poor as the mice in the cathedral 
of Madrid. 

The Peninsula seemed, indeed, to have all the require- 
ments for capitalist development. Could she not 
rationalise production, accumulate and invest capital, 
make work second nature to her sons, perform every 
miracle of economic evolution ? 

No, Spain could not do these things, for Spaniards 
went on strike. People move along different roads, and 
the Spaniard had no taste for Calvinist industry, for 
Calvinist devotion to duty. He detested the driving 
Spirit of capitalism as much as he detested a Lutheran 
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sermon. He would rather be a beggar than have his nose 
kept always to the grindstone. In Spain there live men- 
dicants of various kinds, all of whom have taken the 
lilies of the field as exemplars. They toil not, neither 
do they spin. There are beggars of noble blood, who 
with their families and their vassals move from city to 
city ; there are common beggars who infest the towns, 
make the streets unsafe, look on while others work ; 
and, finally, there are the beggars of the Cross. 

Thete were nine hundred and eighty-eight nunneries 
in the Peninsula, all of them filled to overflowing. 
Thirty thousand Dominicans lived by prayer. In two of 
the Basque provinces alone there were twenty thousand 
clerics. Yet the entire male population of the country 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty was only about 
thirteen hundred thousand souls. An enormous portion 
of trade and traffic was in the hands of the Genoese, the 
French, and the Dutch. 

At the very time when the crown was founding 
colonies in India, South America, Milan, Naples, and 
Holland, Spain itself was being colonised by foreigners. 
At the very time when Philip IV was leading Europe to 
regatd Spain as the most warlike of the nations, at the 
very time when the Spanish armies were trying to get 
control of the Continents, Spain herself was the weakest 
of all European States. 

The realities of the political world are labyrinthine. 
No philosopher can write a book describing the motives 
of political action with the lucidity that is displayed by 
Baedeker when he describes the sights of a town. 

The Austrian Crownland suffered, like Spain, from an 
incapacity for economic adaptation. Vienna’s financial 
position was no better than that of Madrid. Hitherto, 
indeed, Austria had had means, though scanty, for the 
pursuit of her political aims. Now the sources were 
slowly drying up. 

After a victorious campaign, animated by the design 
to rule the world, the two Habsburg potentates were 
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faced by empty treasuries. Vz victis! Let the van- 
quished pay the cost of all this soldiering !_ The Protes- 
tants had lost, so their goods were forfeited. Had they 
not robbed the Catholic Church, annexed abbeys and 
monasteries, gtabbed episcopal sees and ecclesiastical 
domains? To take these back would only signify 
that thieves were being compelled to restore stolen 
property. On March 6, 1629, Emperor Ferdinand II 
issued the famous Edict of Restitution, requiring Protes- 
tants to restore to the Roman Catholics ecclesiastical 
property seized during the last seventy-five years. 

‘* If the emperor ”’, said Richelieu, “‘ tries to enforce the 
Edict of Restitution, the king of Sweden can march into 
Germany ”’. 

Ferdinand, wholly devoted to the cause of his religion, 
regarding as sacred every action which fulfilled the 
designs of heaven (as he understood them), championed 
his edict enthusiastically. One advantage of its enforce- 
ment would be that Austria would be able, as she had 
promised, to refund expenses to Maximilian of Bavaria. 
But what did this demand for restitution imply ? Suppose 
that after the victory of the counter-revolution in France, 
King Louis XVIII had wanted to deprive the peasants 
of the land taken over by them during the Revolution ? 
Suppose that in contemporary Russia, after the over- 
throw of the present government, those who had been 
great landowners under the tsarist regime were to try 
and get back their estates? Restitution, the economic 
counter-revolution Ferdinand proposed, was a matter of 
life or death to the Protestant powers. This was no mere 
theological problem which could be left to learned divines 
for discussion. Religion is one thing and property is 
another. 

As far as Austria was concerned, the imperial army 
was the only social corporation in whose councils the 
theologians had no say. There the divines were muzzled ; 
there the clerics were told to mind their own business. 
Although in this sanguinary dispute warlike passion had 
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often found expression in religious war-cries because 
these could rally enthusiasts to the fight, the real decisive 
factor, the army itself, was lukewarm or indifferent in 
matters of religion. Wallenstein, the Bohemian magnate, 
had secured from the emperor authorisation to levy and 
organise his army regardless of religious considerations. 
Now the army declared against the Edict of Restitution, 
against this attempt to restore the old property relations. 
The edict not only ran counter to Wallenstein’s general 
policy, but threatened to introduce dissension within 
the ranks of the army. Up till now the imperial regiments 
had fought shoulder to shoulder though differing in 
faith ; and among the officers, Protestants actually formed 
a majority. Wallenstein, who had tried “ to deprive the 
enemies of the empire of the pretext of religion”, felt 
that the wind of misfortune was now blowing against 
his plans. 

** Nothing can be more certain ”, he wrote, “‘ than that 
Wwe must expect a widespread rising ”’. 

Wallenstein did not stand alone, for all the officers of 
high rank and even the members of the war council in 
Vienna were in despair about the edict. The sole excep- 
tion was the bigoted Tilly, who declared himself ready to 
enforce expropriation by all available means. Wallen- 
stein, on the other hand, whenever he had direct orders 
from Vienna to use force against Protestants, would 
ostentatiously declare that he was acting in accordance 
with the emperor’s will and not his own. 

Above all, the generalissimo aimed at a tolerable 
accommodation with the masses of the population. He 
wanted to rationalise exploitation. The others robbed 
only from day to day, and, when they stole a side of 
bacon, would wantonly smash the bacon-press. Wallen- 
stein was the most successful organiser of his time. He 
was as considerate as possible in the regions he over- 
ran, wishing to ensure that his soldiers should be fed next 
year. 

When his officers went a-looting on their own account, 
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he had them hanged at short shrift, and compensated 
those whom they had robbed. He liked to make an 
example of offenders. After battles in which his army 
had not fought so stoutly as he could have wished, he 
would order mass executions. The fact that he was as 
ready to deal thus roundly with officers of noble birth 
as with common soldiers served to heighten his prestige. 
His actions were generally regarded as just. Of course 
he did not stand alone in insisting upon discipline, which 
is beloved of all army officers. What made Wallenstein 
peculiar in those days was that he paid his troops regu- 
larly, thus forestalling the chief cause of mutiny; and 
that he acquired the reputation of being a conscientious 
“employer”. This renown for being a man of his 
word accompanied him wherever he went. Those whom 
poverty drove or combativeness attracted to the army 
knew that Wallenstein’s was the best firm, that any one 
recruited for his army would get what was promised. 
If, as sometimes happened, the emperor sent no money, 
Wallenstein paid the soldiers out of his own pocket. 
He did not expect to lose anything by that, for it put 
Vienna in his debt. Ferdinand could give him prince- 
doms as a pledge of ultimate repayment, and could leave 
the reins of policy in his hands. 

Nor was it difficult for Wallenstein to conduct this 
financial operation, seeing that he was one of the 
wealthiest of the great landowners. In the course of the 
expropriation of the vanquished Bohemian rebels he had 
become a millionaire. The generalissimo, in fact, had 
made a good thing out of the counter-revolution. Yet 
he was no slave to money, did not love it as a rea 
nor yet as a miser, nor yet from a desire to be safeguarded 
against all hazards. For him wealth signified, not with- 
drawal from the world, but a vigorous entry into the 
world, its control. He loved money because he had a 
love of doing things on the grand scale, a taste for the 
monumental ; because he wanted to give his talent for 
Organisation free scope, to make roads and build towns. 
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While he saw to it that he should have a good income, 
there was nothing petty about his expenditure. He only 
felt that he was his real self amid abundance. He 
needed a multitude of castles—in order to make his 
personal frugality more conspicuous by contrast. Being 
supremely ambitious, he wanted to use gold as a means 
of ensuring his freedom from Ferdinand II, and to give 
his pride a secute economic foundation; his power 
would then enable him to play a leading part in politics. 
He thought that with ample funds he would be able to 
buy himself a party in Vienna, and thus to compete with 
the Spaniards, the Bavarians, the Jesuits, the Dominicans, 
the papal faction, the adherents of Richelieu, who by 
turns swayed the emperor. 

This man was at one and the same time the shrewdest of 
calculators and the most enthusiastic of dreamers. 

Had he been only a millionaire, and not Wallenstein 
as well, he would have been content to die, like other rich 
men, propped up on silken pillows. The church bells 
would have tolled for his burial while the toadies, 
whether plebeian or of noble birth, would have delivered 
unctuous funeral orations concerning the premature end 
of a wise philanthropist. As things were, however, his 
death showed that there was no place in Germany for a 
man of genius endowed with a vigorous political will. 

Wallenstein was assassinated, whereas from 1624 
onwards in France, despite all the vacillations in the 
king’s favour, Richelieu’s activities were never inter- 
rupted even for a day. 

The generalissimo had created a unified imperial army 
without its indispensable prerequisite, the unity of the 
empire. For this reason his work remained an improvisa- 
tion, without a stable basis, being the growth of excep- 
tional circumstances. During the five years of his com- 
mand, the first German imperial army came into being ; 
but it was not until three centuries later that the army 
of a truly united Germany was fashioned. Still, the 
upshot of Wallenstein’s work was that Ferdinand II had 
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at his disposal the greatest and most victorious army on 
the Continent. He could send a hundred thousand 
soldiers into battle. 

Wallenstein’s military road ran from the south of 
Europe to the north, from the Adriatic to the Baltic and 
the North Sea. Although many regarded his achieve- 
ment as a solid one, the commander himself, the man 
responsible for safeguarding this huge expanse and for 
continually readjusting the forces at his disposal, was 
anxious about the trend of imperial policy. He wrote 
to the general of the southern divisions: “ All night I 
have been thinking over our concerns, and I have come 
to the conclusion that we have so many troops arrayed 
against us that we cannot venture into Italy with such a 
power as some suppose to be sufficient.” He goes on 
to enumerate the troops. ‘“‘ There ate 15,000 men in 
Poland ; 17,000 in the Netherlands ; 14,000 round about 
Milan ; 12,000 in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and the Mark 
of Brandenburg ; 6,000 at Magdeburg ; in the Reich, a 
considerable number: ... and I can assure you that, 
given the smallest pretext, they will revolt.” 

This unified imperial army in an un-unified empire, 
this army which did not spring from the life of the nation, 
lacked the nourishment it could have derived from 
national sources, and none the less achieved marvellous 
things. It depended upon something untrustworthy, 
something frail and fickle, depended upon one man, 
upon Wallenstein. Nothing but his brain, through 
whose arteries all the currents of political life ran, could 
hold it together and set it in motion. 

That was why the commander-in-chief of the imperial 
army realised more plainly than any other soldier of his 
day, realised as plainly as did Clausewitz long afterwards, 
that war souites the continuation of policy by other 
means. Certain noted military experts have maintained 
that Wallenstein was but a mediocre strategist. If this 
be true, it was only because no one saved him from the 
weight of political cares. He was haunted by political 
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considerations ; they were the ghosts of his camp. His 
equivocal negotiations, his irresoluteness in the field, 
his hesitation, his failure to pursue defeated enemies, 
were, one and all, the fruit of the policy of the Viennese 
court. Frederick II lived as a worm before Christ, as a 
lover before the Blessed Virgin, and as a poltroon before 
such mundane decisions as could not be effected in 
accordance with the rules of piety. Wallenstein com- 
plained: ‘‘ There is no head cook who has everything 
under his eyes, so disaster will overtake us unless God 
helps ”’. 

t was inevitable that Wallenstein should come into 
conflict with the Hofburg, for the lines of general policy 
passed more and mote frequently through his tent. Here 
the will of the realm was seeking and finding an outlet, 
where it was no longer blocked by the serried interests 
which made the monarch a prisoner of conflicting 
opinions. 

Austria now had two centres : Wallenstein’s camp and 
the Hofburg. Each understood one another ever less 
and less. At the Hofburg, the crown prince’s party 
was working actively against Wallenstein. To the 
enmity of so many other opponents there had been added 
that of the Ferdinand who was to be Ferdinand’s suc- 
cessor. This young man aspired to lead the army, 
promised victories, and had the good luck to be of a 
hopeful disposition. His wife, sister of the king of Spain, 
regarded Wallenstein as a desecrator of the Cross, and 
as a dangerous 2 ee With her pretty voice, she did 
much to intensify the adverse gossip at court. The 
Spanish ambassador in Vienna had the last word in the 
decision of Austrian policy. Philip IV’s plenipotentiary, 
having the ear of Frederick II, was, in great measure, the 
ruler of two monarchies. True, he had not such ample 
funds to dispose of as heretofore, but instead he could 
bestow high office. The emperot’s successor was work- 
ing in Richelieu’s interest, his instructions from Rome 
being plain to this effect. Thus did threads from far and 
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near intersect in the Hofburg, forming a tangle over 
which every one tripped. The Austrian court was like a 
lottery in which all have taken tickets, but in which no 
one wins the big prize. 

In transit from the distant camp to Vienna, rumour 
became magnified. Wallenstein was going to tedis- 
tribute all the territories of Europe; some one had 
actually seen him poring over the map. He had become 
a Protestant ; he was going to make an end of religion ; 
he was on intimate terms with magicians. 

Wallenstein’s presence at court might have done 
much, for he had considerable personal influence with 
the emperor. He shunned Vienna, however, not being 
fond of reminders that he was a dependent, and 
disliking to meet strangers. Indifferently he let rumour 
babble as she would, trusting in his prestige. 

A better man than Frederick II, one more vigorous 
and with more assured aims, would hardly have been 
able to cope with this guerilla warfare of powerful 
interests. 

Wallenstein’s victories had not brought the emperor 
a bed of roses. Ferdinand could not lie down to sleep 
peacefully beside glory. She was no well-tamed creature, 
but a wild beast clamouring for victims. 

His Majesty would have had to break with the 
Habsburg traditions in order to follow this generalissimo, 
of whom report declared that he was Satan, a man utterly 
without faith, estranged from the mysteries of the 
Church, cold before bishops, lukewarm before the 
Blessed Virgin, indifferent to the re-establishment of 
Catholicism. 

The victorious army of the counter-Reformation was 
led by a man who did not care a rap about the counter- 
Reformation. 

Ferdinand’s conscience was uneasy, so that he could 
not give his mind to his prayers. Nor was it religion 
alone which alienated him from Wallenstein. The electors 
of the empire, and above all Maximilian of Bavaria, 
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threatened that if he did not reduce the size of the imperial 
army they would withdraw the imperial crown from the 
house of Habsburg. Never before had Germany seen 
so mighty an imperial army. All the particularist 
elements were alarmed; Catholics and Protestants alike 
wete ready to join forces against Vienna—a thing they 
would never have done for the sake of the nation. And 
yet Germany was but a metaphysical, not a political unit. 
The princes were indeed ready to support the emperor ; 
but with the tacit proviso that they would support him 
only so long as he was weak, and dependent upon their 
help. 

The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation was 
an electoral monarchy. The Golden Bull, which was 
its charter, specified that there should be seven electors 
to choose a successor to the imperial throne whenever 
this was vacated by death. For a long time, now, the 
emperor had invariably been a Habsburg, but in every 
case the election was still preceded by a chaffering which 
verged on blackmail. Now the word, originated by 
electoral Bavaria, went the round: “If the army be not 
reduced there shall be no succession in the Holy Roman 
Empire’. Wallenstein uttered futile warnings, writing 
to Ferdinand: ‘‘ Unless Your Majesty possessed such 
force of arms as at present exists, in the hour when you 
ceased to have it (should God fail to work a miracle) 
you would certainly forfeit your kingdom and your 
lands”. 

Ferdinand sacrificed Wallenstein by depriving him of 
his command. Thereupon, when the emperor had paid 
the price, he was cheated out of what he had paid for. 
The electoral princes did not appoint an imperial suc- 
cessor; Gustavus Adolphus landed in North Germany ; 
and Richelieu repudiated the undertaking of his envoy, 
who had pledged that France would not intervene in 
German affairs. 

Wallenstein, in Ricarda Huch’s opinion, did not fall 
because he rebelled, but rebelled because he fell. 
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His policy would have run athwart the emperot’s even 
if His Majesty had done nothing, had lived merely from 
day to day, had renounced all perspectives. No one on 
German soil had such bold political plans as Wallenstein. 
To exercise a practical influence, he needed the consola- 
tion of great hopes. A lonely man, it was only through 
the power of mighty illusions that he was able to over- 
come obstacles which hindered action. The future was 
everything to him, the actual moment nothing. His 
melancholy was kept in leash by the romanticism of 
power, by the aspiration to establish a real empire. As 
to the question who was to reign in this new realm, him- 
self or the emperor, he probably asked this of himself 
without answering it clearly. 

The dream of sea power reconciled him with the 
wotld, satisfied him with existence. Ferdinand was 
to found an imperial fleet and to cut a canal connecting 
the Baltic with the North Sea. His idea was that when 
a victory had been gained in the West he would lead 
his army against the East. 

He writes: ‘“‘ Shall use the army against the Turk, 
and, with God’s aid, shall within three years certainly 
be able to place the crown of Constantinople upon our 
emperor’s head”. The indispensable preliminaries to 
storming these heights would, he considered, be the 
unity of the empire, the expulsion of foreign troops from 
German territory, and the establishment of a peace of 
religions. 

The determination to establish the unity of the 
empire found expression in his struggle against particu- 
larism ; in his desire to annul the Golden Bull so that 
the imperial power should be hereditary instead of 
electoral; in his fixed resolve to consolidate the forces 
of the throne. 

It was because he regarded it as essential to expel all 
foreign troops from German territory that he was so 
tuthless. “There is no other way. It is better the 
country should be ruined than utterly lost.” 


VIENNA PROCRASTINATES 


His recognition of the need for inaugurating peace 
among the religious accounted for his resistance to the 
Edict of Restitution and for his demand that Protestants 
should have equal rights with Catholics. There was no 
interference with Lutheran churches in the regions 
occupied by his army. ‘“‘ The troubling of preachers by 
billeting or in any other way is strictly forbidden.” 

Precisely because of the greatness of his illusions, he 
was a realist in lesser concerns, for the distant illusions 
threw light on environing actualities. Unless he was 
intimately acquainted with all the crooked paths of 
political life, how could he find his way into the paradise 
of unrestricted dominion ? After his victory over Den- 
mark he made peace on easy terms for the vanquished, 
desiring to win their friendship and to avoid alarming 
Sweden. Wallenstein wanted the empire to enter into 
an alliance with Sweden, knowing full well that in default 
of this France would join hands with the northern power. 
Plainly discerning the trend of French policy, he designed 
to take time by the forelock and attack Richelieu in 
Northern Italy. 

But Vienna procrastinated, letting slip one opportunity 
after another. The Hofburg had no definite policy, was 
twisted this way and that by conflicting interests, 
luxuriated in irresolution, could produce nothing but 
memoranda and reports of the Aulic Council. 

When Wallenstein came to realise that not even a 
decisive victory could extricate affairs from their hopeless 
entanglement; when the war degenerated into futile 
“ frightfulness ” and threatened to perpetuate itself 
everlastingly—he came to have one single longing : 
Peace. 

He was prepared to enforce peace upon the emperor. 
That was his so-called ‘‘ treason”. To secure peace he 
was ready to isolate the Austrian dynasty, to pen it up 
within the narrow valley of the Danube. 

A man of Wallenstein’s peculiar temperament, whose 
feelings set him apart from his fellows, whose mind is 
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weatherworn by events as is a ruined castle by time, is 
disinclined for tranquil and objective contemplation, 
and is prone to bitterness. That is why so many of 
Wallenstein’s utterances were hasty and ill-considered. 
He flashed out in his wrath and uttered threats which 
he forgot a moment after, but which talebearers 
hastened to report. 

He grew old too soon. Austria and its wiles had aged 
him prematurely. Long ere the Habsburgs had de- 
ptived him of his command and his life, they had 
frustrated his high ambition, they had slain the will 
that aspired to mould the world. Ailing, dis- 
couraged, childless, he had but one passion left—for 

eace. 

: No longer, however, had he the energy to pursue his 
aim ruthlessly. He could not, as heretofore, follow up 
his resolve unhesitatingly, but acted by fits and starts, 
temporised, manceuvred, diplomatised, until those who 
had worked on his side grew weary, and he stood alone. 
He talked of ending his life by poison. When death 
came, therefore, it can hardly have been unwelcome ; 
but terrible, none the less, must have been the sense of 
defeat when the friends of yesterday, the assassins of 
to-day, forced themselves into his bedroom to slay him. 
His first retirement had been in 1630, and his restoration 
to command took place in 1632. The second dismissal, 
the outlawry, and the semi-official murder occurred in 
January and February 1634. Thus the last act of the 
drama occupied nearly four years. 

It was Richelieu who brought about Wallenstein’s dis- 
missal, Richelieu who held Bavaria’s secret pledge that 
the empire would not attack France, and who dreaded 
the imperial generalissimo more than he dreaded the 
imperial armies. The murder was the work of Spain, 
which had no desire for peace. Battles fought on 
German soil could do no harm to Madrid, and the 
Vicissitudes of the war might be profitable to the 
Spanish cause. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS CONFLICT 


All the influences opposed to an independent German 
policy had combined against the murdered man. 

Was Wallenstein himself inspired by a German policy ? 
There can be no doubt that the adversaries of German 
nationalism brought about his fall and connived at his 
murder, but it seems dubious whether he was con- 
sciously pursuing a nationalist aim. 

He had not, like Richelieu, a nationalist axiom, and 
was not sustained by a national consciousness. Never- 
theless, if he could have carried his policy into effect, if 
he could have reached the goal of his ambition, German 
national integration would have been promoted. He 
wanted to establish a political reality, and this could only 
be achieved by the centralisation of authority. No 
German leader before his day was so near as Wallenstein 
to the solution of the German problem ; none had more 
far-reaching designs, none ventured more boldly or 
dreamed more mightily. Perhaps Wallenstein came to 
occupy this unique position precisely because he was 
not a German, because he had not been born as a subject 
in one of the innumerable Germanic territories, because 
his political ambition was not confined within the limits 
imposed by some territorial prince, independent count 
or abbot. But because he was not a German, he lacked 
the inherited sentiment, the spiritual localisation, the 
national axiom of a Richelieu. 

Wallenstein had faith at one and the same time in the 
medieval universalism of the Holy Roman and German 
imperial crown, and in the unity of the modern nationalist 
State. Though led by these conflicting motives, he was 
not fully aware of the conflict. The cleavage entered 
consciousness only in the form of painful uncertainty. 
He contemplated too many possibilities. 

The heroes of that epoch, the men who stamped its 
characteristics upon it and were both of them tormented 
by inward conflicts, took their secrets down with them 
into the tomb. Did Gustavus Adolphus want to become 
emperor of Germany or to remain king of Sweden? Was 
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he really animated by a desire to defend the faith, or did 
he only wish to annex Pomerania and to keep Stralsund 
for his own? Was Wallenstein moved by a desire to 
become king of Bohemia, or did he imagine himself in 
Vienna as the successor of the Habsburgs ? Did either 
Gustavus Adolphus or Wallenstein put such questions 
to himself ? 

The only thing certain about both of them is their 
irresolution. Faced by so many problems, Gustavus 
Adolphus took refuge in the Gospels, Ferdinand II fled 
to his confessor, and Wallenstein consulted an astrologer. 
Human infirmity, the weakness and poverty of mortal 
man, are most plainly manifest in those who stand at the 
head of affairs, in the “‘ great” and the “ powerful ”’. 
One who falls in battle, like Gustavus Adolphus, may be 
deemed happy, dying amid the frenzy of action. Those 
who are less lucky are satiated by events. For them 
their failures loom greater than their achievements, and 
all history 1s accompanied and darkened by anxious 
dreams. Nowhere is the progress of events more over- 
shadowed by gloom than in Germany. Whoever, in 
that land, aspires to shape history is always dogged by 
the shade of Wallenstein, must unceasingly ponder the 
frustrated longing of the great Friedlander. His military 
necessities, his strategy, his policy, his illusions, his 
romanticism, his contradictions, his brief successes 
which had no lasting result—these are a living heritage 
from the past | 


XI 


Father Joseph was travelling back to Paris from the 
electoral dict at Ratisbon. Being pressed for time, he 
did not stay long in Nuremberg or Strasburg, as he 
probably would have done had he had more leisure. It 
was early in December, and there had been a heavy snow- 
fall. Often his carriage stuck in the snow, and then the 
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passenger would get out and help the coachman to free 
the wheels. No one would have supposed this shabby- 
looking cleric, wearing a threadbare and travel-stained 
cloak over his dark brown cowl, shovelling away 
lustily, to be the envoy-extraordinary of his Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XIII. Discussing the route 
with his driver, he could tell the man the short cuts. 
This reverend father was better acquainted with the 
roads between France and the empire than were even 
the mendicant friars and the wandering scholars. 
Father Joseph was a very peculiar sort of ambassador, 
at one and the same time a diplomatist and a pilgrim. 
Other men of his distinguished profession would 
converse only with their fellow-diplomatists, and would 
hardly say a word to any one else except to their 
secretaries and servants. They only felt at home at the 
conference table, out hunting, or in the anterooms of 
princes. Their minds were corseted in convention. 
Father Joseph was intimately acquainted with the 
human residuum of the purlieus, knew the songs of the 
gutter, shared bread and cheese with deserters from 
the army and peasants driven off the land, gave ready ear 
to the muttered complaints of the underdogs, mingled 
with the throng, gave kindly heed to the hopes and fears 
of the poor among whom he felt himself in close touch. 
His habit was a link with the masses, his cowl being the 
working overall of compassion, while his hands and his 
shirt were as dirty as those of the humblest toiler. He 
gave consolation to the vanquished by quoting the words 
of the Saviour. The Nazarene, he told them, was the 
God of the meek and the poor. On his showing, Christ 
suffered privation ; on his showing, Christ was not one 
whose sufferings were too refined to be understanded of 
the people; on his showing, Christ shivered in thin 
raiment and wandered barefoot through the snows, 
an-hungered, and having nowhere to lay His head. 
Joseph knew from roof-tree to cellar the countries in 
which he worked. He talked with rulers as well as with 
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ANIMATED DAYS IN RATISBON 


ruled, allowing himself, with the former, freedoms 
which no other diplomatist would have dared. Wallet 
on back, staff in hand, he faced princes, kings, and the 
emperor unabashed. He knew many ways leading into 
men’s hearts, and this gave him strength. While he had 
small change for the humble, he was never niggardly in 
his dealings with the proud. He knew that the poor are 
readier than the rich to accept the consolation of words. 

Reporting from Ratisbon to Paris he wrote: “It is 
essential to promise some of the ministers and princes 
pensions up to ten thousand talers. . . . Through this 
trifling aid, much evil may be averted and much good 
may be brought about. ... Doria, the Spanish am- 
bassador, has recently received forty thousand talers. 
. . . 1 was told this by the banker through whom the 
payment was made. The archiepiscopal imperial elector 
from Treves . . . informed me that he had been offered 
fifty thousand pistoles, but that he had resolutely refused 
to accept them. At least, so he declared.” 

Three weeks had passed on the way home from 
Ratisbon when Father Joseph reached Toul, and there 
first got news from Paris. The message was short, and 
so plain that it could not possibly be misunderstood. 
Richelieu disavowed him. The father had an excellent 
memory. He did not only bear his own words in mind, 
but recalled what others had said, their gestures, the 
sparkle in their eyes, the expectation their features had 
betrayed. Now he set himself to revive his impressions 
of those animated days in Ratisbon. 

Lamormaini had introduced him to the emperor. 
For months this Italian friend had done all he could to 
help. The emperor was a pious man, but it had been 
hard work to restrain him from active intervention 
against Richelieu in northern Italy. It was only through 
the aid of the electoral princes that he had been withheld. 
In the emperor’s view, northern Italy was his own 
territory quite as much as Innsbruck or Linz. Still, in 
the end, Ferdinand had signed the treaty solemnly 
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poe peace between the empire and France. By 
ringing this about, Joseph had in fact detached the 
empire from Spain. Thereafter he had had to negotiate 
for many days with Maximilian of Bavaria. Maximilian 
was a hundred times shrewder than Ferdinand. Was he 
casting sheep’s eyes at the imperial crown? “ At any 
rate,” thought Father Joseph to himself, “I suggested 
to him the possibility of his becoming emperor.” The 
Bavarian ruler had declared that consideration for the 
empire was his supreme duty. Certainly he was of 
different metal from the other potentates with their 
petty territories and their greedy maws. He was an 
energetic and resolute sovereign with great gifts; deter- 
mined to safeguard his independence ; eager to go his 
own way, but unable to do so. He wanted to enjoy 
as much credit in Paris as in Vienna. He was afraid of 
the imperial power, was afraid that Ferdinand IT would 
be led by the Spaniards and would involve the empire 
more and more hopelessly in the whirlpool of Spanish 
interests. That was why Maximilian had given Father 
Joseph a written pledge that in no circumstances would 
Bavaria attack France. If only (thus Joseph’s thoughts 
ran on) this influence on Bavaria could be maintained 
and extended, if Munich could be made the centre of a 
third party in the empire, side by side with the Protestants 
and with the court party in Vienna, then French policy 
could run its course without Lutheran aid, then it would 
no longer be necessary to continue the administration of 


small doses of heretical poison. ... The father had 
visited Wallenstein as well, but had been able to make 
neither head nor tail of the man... . All that Joseph 


had conceded had been a written pledge that France 
would no longer interfere in the internal affairs of 
the empire and would no longer support its enemies. 
Of course the weak point in this undertaking was 
plain enough. Only a year before, he had entered into 
a preliminary agreement with Gustavus Adolphus. But 
that had merely been because in Paris it was then supposed 
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that Bavaria was irrevocably allied to the emperor. Now 
circumstances wete changed, and the king of Sweden 
must look after himself. Perhaps, thought Joseph, 
Richelieu considered he had gone too far in Ratisbon 
when he pledged France to neutrality so far as the 
empire was concerned. 

Father Joseph wondered whether there could be any 
other reason for the cardinal’s discontent. The Capuchin 
was no blind tool ; he had often had, well, not disputes, 
but at any rate differences with his employer. Richelieu 
had always listened to his advice as to that of an equal. 
That was why Joseph wanted to discover all the subtleties 
of his friend’s thoughts. Disfavour, and even actual 
abuse left him unmoved. In Ratisbon he had been 
received by a flood of printed invectives, declaring him 
to be one of the enemies of God, the scourge of the 
world, the meanest of intriguers. Shortly before he left 
he was accosted in the street by an army officer of high 
rank, one of Tilly’s men, who railed at him as follows : 
““Shame upon you, devil and wretch that you are! 
Your cloth makes it incumbent upon you to protect the 
peace of Christendom, but you can find nothing better 
to do than run to and fro trying to bring about bloody 
war between the Catholic rulers. You are an unfeeling 
rascal |” 

This officer, Perlo von Flemal, had to pay with many 
years of imprisonment for letting his feelings run away 
with him in that fashion. 

Father Joseph never replied to any of the numerous 
pamphlets written against him. 

He had no time to spare for personal polemic, and had 
indeed very little interest in his own ego. He threw 
himself into his work with the ardour of a penitent at 
prayer; one who interrupted him was disturbing a 
petitioner on his knees. In him, religious enthusiasm 
did not take the form of fanatical zeal, but made him 
gird up his loins for his daily work. Faith transformed 
his ordinary duties into an act of worship, and gave his 
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views the glamour of a mission. Rest was sinful in his 
eyes. God, a strict book-keeper, would demand an 
account for every hour. If he had an attack of gout, or 
if his teeth were set chattering by fever, he paid little 
heed to either. He went about his tasks as usual, less 
concerned that his face was so pale and his voice so 
tremulous than were those he encountered. 

For wellnigh a century now the currents of the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation had been 
flowing to and fro through all the lands of Europe. 
The stream had often changed its course, often assumed 
a new colour; and the banks differed in different 
countries, being high, steep, and straight in France, 
zigzag in Germany. The various religious communities 
joined hands across the frontiers. The king of Spain 
was the chief of a great European party led from the 
Escorial. In France and in the Netherlands, English, 
French, and Scandinavian pupils were taught in Spanish 
schools. 

For technical reasons, Catholics and Lutherans were 
allied against Calvinists, Calvinists and Anabaptists 
against Catholics. The same idea, Calvinist, Lutheran, 
or what not, converted one stratum of the population in 
one country and another in another. The hot wind of 
the faith was continually scattering the seeds of war. An 
exceptional talent for combination was needed by one 
who wanted to shape events in this living medley; in this 
polychrome labyrinth of spiritual and material, individual 
and social, ecclesiastical and secular interests. 

Father Joseph was a master of this art of combination, 
he proposed to fight Spanish Catholicism by French, 
and to transfigure a corrupt world in his own peculiar 
fashion. 

Amalgamating the nation with its faith, he created a 
national Catholicism. The specifically French character- 
istic of this faith must not, however, be obvious. The 
spread of religion became an affair of foreign politics. 
Joseph founded missions, sending them to Scotland, 
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Ireland, Asia Minor, Morocco, and Canada. The priests 
composing these missions were soldiers in mufti. Father 
Joseph never forgot to impress upon them the need for 
adaptability, poverty, and modesty. They were to travel 
through the world as everyman’s adviser, counselling 
the paterfamilias in his business, the housewife in the 
kitchen, and the child in the school. Nothing that was 
human was to be foreign to them, and they themselves 
must not stand too high above the level of everyday 
humanity. Tolerant to others, they must be strict 
towards themselves, living on simple fare like the 
common folk, shepherds only distinguished from their 
flock by the inward ardour of conversion. To the 
founder of these missions, the Jesuits seemed too subtle, 
their mentality too highly perfumed. 

Father Joseph was acquainted with every man of 
political importance in those days, no matter from what 
country he sprang, or in what political camp he was 
quartered, or what creed he professed ; and with every 
one of them he held parley. He had been to Wallen- 
stein’s headquarters, and had won over some of the 
generalissimo’s most devoted friends. ‘The camp of 
Bernard of Weimar was a second home to him. Fer- 
dinand II could not say no to him. He had excellent 
friends on the Aulic Council. In Stockholm some of 
the leading statesmen were pledged to his service. In 
Munich and in Madrid he had relatives at work. For 
each of his correspondents he had a separate cipher, the 
despatches being borne to each by a particular courier. 
To each one of them he had confided something which 
none of the others were to know. Every one relied on 
him and he relied on no one. Since the paths on which 
he had to move were often narrow, and not infrequently 
led through the rooms of underlings, Father Joseph had 
developed a preference for the devious and the hidden. 

He could find his way in the dark on the most tortuous 
track, seeing by night better than by day. He often 
cheated others and was sometimes cheated in return. 
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He bought men who wete quite unaware that he had 
bought them; he bought spies, documents, secrets 
(which were often open ones); he was a storehouse, a 
lumber-room, of European news and rumours. Men 
even sold him their dreams, their suppositions, the hints 
of onlookers. 

He was animated with an invincible steadfastness. 
He never knew a weak moment, never listened to the 
voice of the tempter, wanted nothing for himself, had no 
possessions even as the Gospels directed, corrupted 
Europe and despised the money wherewith he carried on 
the work of corruption. Familiar with luxury, he lived 
by preference in a bare cell; would walk rather than 
tide or drive; was a wizened-looking man with a 
grey spade-beard, a bronzed skin, and a tranquil, con- 
tented expression—for his eyes were always directed 
towards the same fixed aim. He dictated letters hour after 
hour every day, sending at regular intervals directives 
to his sub-agents in Germany. He had one representative 
among the Protestants of the empire, another among the 
Bohemian refugees, another in the entourage i the 
emperor ; was in touch with diplomatists at the courts of 
the princes and princelings, with correspondents in 
towns ranging from Hamburg to Graz, from Konigsberg 
to Strasburg. Though he himself had no official position, 
he appointed and issued instructions to all who were 
engaged in the work of foreign policy. He passed by the 
name of “ His Grey Eminence ”’. 

“If you are asked to show written instructions ”— 
such was his message to a confidant he was sending to 
Saxony—* say that this is not the custom, that matters so 
important could not be entrusted to paper exposed to 
the hazards of chance.” 

It is easier to think of Father Joseph without Richelieu 
than of Richelieu without Father Joseph. 

Richelieu was a nervous, sickly, restless being. Often, 
when sleep forsook him, he would rise from his bed and 
dictate, filling the small hours with work. Then he 
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would lie down again, but perhaps at four would ring 
once more for his secretaries, who had always to be in 
readiness. He frequently interrupted his work by 
distractions of one sort or another, giving receptions, 
loving display, surrounding himself with a gaily uni- 
formed bodyguard. Next to the king’s, his palace was 
the finest in the capital. In his private theatre he would 
have plays dedicated to himself performed, would listen 
to concerts, and then perhaps seek to forget affairs of 
State in some gallant adventure. Next day he would be 
depressed, uneasy, gloomy and disheartened, at times 
despairing. In these moments of inward crisis he would 
seek the little room, hard by, where Father Joseph was at 
work—for the Capuchin was his confessor as well as his 
confidential agent. When Joseph read despair in the 
cardinal’s face, when he heard Richelieu sigh, the remedy 
was unfailing. Richelieu was told that his mental distress 
signified lack of faith, a want of confidence in God. 
More and more did Father Joseph enwrap his friend 
in the calmative atmosphere of piety, stimulating his 
religious sentiments, insisting upon the consolatory effect 
of theological endeavour. Richelieu wrote a book: 
Treatise concerning the best Way of converting Heretics. 

One who wanted to win over the cardinal must first 
approach, not only the king, but Father Joseph. 

‘* All instructions destined for foreign parts go through 
the hands of Father Joseph ”’, writes the Venetian ambas- 
sador in Paris to the doge. 

Joseph and Richelieu seemed to be building the first 
few yards of a road leading towards the realm of the 
impossible. 

When the effects of their joint activities appear un- 
certain, all the centres of Europe simmer. In London, 
Amsterdam, Palermo, and Lisbon subterranean forces 
are at work, there is talk of the greyness of the present, 
there are mutterings of rebellion. The governments are 
no more tyrannical than they were in the previous 
century ; they are perhaps more tolerant; but they are 
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certainly weaker. Rulers are especially apt to be attacked 
when they are doing least harm, because it is precisely 
then that they are least in a position to resist attack. 

The men who wish to rescue themselves and others 
from this maelstrom, incorporate within themselves the 
crudest of oppositions. Father Joseph is an enthusiast 
for the unity of Christendom. He wants to assemble the 
nations of Europe to free the Holy Land, to wash their 
sins away in a crusade. He combines an arid asceticism 
with a cunning that makes him willing to use all kinds of 
sinful means. His own flesh is not allured by pleasure, 
but he knows that most people are subject to its spell. 
He combines devotion with the loftiest of abstractions, 
with the art for discovering the pettiest expedients. He 
can disentangle the most complicated and entangle the 
most straightforward of situations. He bubbles over 
with possibilities, like Wallenstein, like Campanella. 

Father Joseph and Richelieu were thickly encrusted 
with superstition. The cardinal kept an alchemist who 
was to turn iron into gold. He sent for the relics of 
St. Fiacre, and had them kept in his bedchamber, to free 
him from his headaches, his boils, and his tubercular 
troubles. 

The Parisians made fun of him for this. The tyrant, 
we read in a pamphlet, the tyrant whose wrath filled 
Europe with terror, was such a coward that he crawled 
away to hide behind bleached bones. 

The small and the great, the ordinary and the unique, 
were mingled in these men to form a motley compost. 
Nevertheless, despite their eccentricities, in practice, in 
action, they were unerring. Father Joseph and Richelieu 
wrought with instinctive certitude. 

Their abundant vitality, their clear outlook on realities, 
their mingled nature, could not be grasped in every 
detail. It would seem as if all happenings of worldwide 
significance receive their first impetus from individuals 
who circled originally in extremely narrow orbits, 
like one pent up within an egg whose shell has to be 
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broken before he can move. A pound or two of dyna- 
mite can scatter huge rocks; a lever can set titanic 
masses rolling. But in history, the part played by sects 
and conventicles is as important as that both of individuals 
and of the mass. 

Napoleon was the leader of a clique in Barras’ salon. 
The Prussian commission for military reorganisation 
under Boyen remained the secret of six men. Lenin was 
the chairman of a conventicle of five. Moreover, these 
sects could not even agree among themselves. 

The firm and the solid arise out of an intellectual fog, 
out of infinite yearning, out of manifold uncertainties, 
out of frailty. 

The individual passes into the background behind his 
deed, and countless hands are needed for the realisation 
of the work. Creators are hidden by mountains of events. 

The sects, the conventicles, surrounding Richelieu, the 
sects, the conventicles, that built modern France, 
consisted of monks. 

Richelieu needed illusionists just as bored monarchs 
needed court jesters. He loved the fairy-tale of the ideal, 
while never forgetting that it was only a fairy-tale. It 
stimulated his imagination, showed him how broad was 
his realm of effective action. ; 

At one and the same time Richelieu was policeman, 
public prosecutor, tyrant, poet, and dreamer. 

It was with lively interest that he welcomed the 
mysterious refugee Tommaso Campanella. 

All Europe was talking of this man who had spent 
hard upon thirty years in a Spanish prison and was still 
dogged by Spanish spies. The Inquisition at Rome was 
in tribulation because the offender against Church and 
State had escaped from its clutches. Rumour babbled 
of his magical powers and of his communion with the 
spirit world. 

The cardinal thought he might perhaps learn some- 
thing from Campanella’s sorrowful experiences. He 
was interested in the theoretician whose thoughts had 
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such a bold range, and who talked about the future with 
the confidence of an assembly of prophets. Besides, in 
spite of his age and his hardships, the Dominican could 
still discern clearly the weak spot in the Spanish power. 

Now at length did Richelieu—who, notwithstanding 
the dissensions by which France was torn, was revolu- 
tionising Italy, was making the Holy Roman Empire his 
battleground, was troubling the peace of England, was 
breaking the power of Spain, was stamping his name 
upon an epoch, shaping destinies, shortening lives, dis- 
tributing weal and woe—meet Campanella, the man 
who had thought more profoundly than any of his con- 
temporaries concerning the primal tendencies of power, 
whose will was guided and whose observations were 
swayed by illusions, who was continually bruising him- 
self against the hard angles of political reality, who had 
propounded the problem of property at the very outset 
of capitalist development, and who had a stormy, 
unbridled, wholehearted faith in a communist solution. 

Thus for a brief space was the statesman’s study illu- 
mined by the eternal longings of mankind, by a reflex 
from the sentiments of the masses who suffered unceas- 
ingly and often hoped for deliverance. The ideal spread 
her wings to hide from the realist and the utopist the 
ultimate abyss of purposelessness which is the goal of 
individual and collective activities. 

Campanella and Richelieu were both of them elements 
to be utilised and consumed in the process of change. 
In her laboratory, history compounded the energies of 
the two, transmuting these energies in order to fectilise 
the world therewith through invisible channels, creating 
impact and counter-impact, setting movement in motion. 

Campanella talked to Richelieu about the City of the 
Sun. France could now initiate the deliverance of the 
nations for all time. Then God’s children, freed from 
poverty, would dwell in palaces; the Creator would no 
longer permit the torments of penury ; no longer would 
any one in Richelieu’s wide dominions have cause to 
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sigh ; trouble and care would vanish from the earth for 
ever. Summoning all the forces of his eloquence, the 
old philosopher heaped argument upon argument, 
appealing to political, Christian, logical, astronomical, 
and mathematical considerations. Now that he had got 
the ear of Richelieu, he felt himself to be a Messiah, and 
could give free vent to the wisdom he had been storing 
up for thirty years. Wisdom—and folly. His wide 
reading, untinctured by practical experience, had pro- 
duced in this elderly sage a strange mingling of both. 

Richelieu listened attentively, but his subsequent 
comment was: “Campanella has a great deal to say; 
he may be a genius, but unquestionably his thoughts are 
confused ”’. 

It was not the first time that the cardinal had heard 
such a song. Father Joseph, too, believed that with the 
final victory of French arms there would begin a golden 
age more glorious than the Augustan. With this great 
end in view, the Capuchin had written to his agents : 
“The king must have several new armies ready to 
operate in Germany, if the possibility of peace nego- 
tiations is to be realised.” 

It is but a step from the ideal to an insight into 
practical needs. 

Without wishing to shatter Campanella’s dreams, 
Richelieu drew his attention to immediate necessities, 
pointed to Italy. He frequently discussed Italian affairs 
with this man from Calabria, who was well acquainted 
with the distribution of forces in his homeland, had lived 
in Naples and in Rome. 

But the position of an unofficial adviser could not 
satisfy Campanella. During his long imprisonment he 
had looked forward to very different activities after his 
release. What he now learned in Paris, the new glimpses 
obtainable from that outlook, served to stimulate his 
desire for immediate action. He was not one of those 
sages who are capable of contemplating the world with- 
out trying to change it, sitting aloof from it and yet not 
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estranged. While in prison he had perforce been 
politically inactive. Now that he was a free man he 
found inactivity intolerable. Yet the limits of the pos- 
sible restrained him even mote effectually than had his 
gaolets. 

The result was that he began to fancy people were 
conspiring against him; he became a man with a 
grievance, regarded the world as froward for refusing 
to listen to his advice, looked upon himself as indis- 
pensable, pitied the statesmen and philosophers who 
paid no heed to him. In this mood, he quarrelled with 
his best friends. He quarrelled with Gabriel Naudé, 
who had worked for years to get him out of prison. He 
quarrelled with the French ambassador in Rome, with 
the nuncio in Paris, with most of the professors at the 
university, with the chief of his order, with priests, 
with novelty-hunters, with doubters. 

Naudé now reciprocated his hostile feelings. ‘‘ Cam- 
panella,”’ he wrote, “‘ has fled to Paris in the belief that 
he is persecuted by Spain. ... He is scandalously 
ungrateful. I can best compare him to a cheapjack at 
a fair. Like a cheapjack, he lies unhesitatingly, offers 
worthless trinkets for sale, is absurd, impatient, .. . 
commits such numberless follies day by day that he is 
regarded as of absolutely no account ”’. 

Old acquaintances of his in Paris and in Rome now 
tried to set Richelieu against him. The cardinal, however, 
was too familiar with the malevolent tongues of the 
learned and of the men of letters to be influenced in his 
judgment of a man by what others said of him. Richelieu 
arranged for the payment of a pension to the Dominican, 
presented him to the king, charged him to read in the 
stars the destiny of the new-born infant who was so 
soon to become Louis XIV; enabled the philosopher 
to get his writings published. 

Campanella lived at the Dominican monastery in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré. He passed his time correct- 
ing the proofs of his books, and in the revision of his 
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thoughts. He was convinced that these ideas would be 
greatly realised on the grand scale, and, as he looked out 
into the future, saw Cities of the Sun a-building every- 
where. Faith is its own reward ! 

Mote and more the old man came to be regarded as 
a curiosity, as an object of pilgrimage. He received 
numerous visitors, talked indefatigably, answered the 
briefest of questions with an interminable oration. 

To the last he went on hoping for the miracle that 
was to put the reins of political power in his hands. 
Though now seventy-one, he had no thought of dying. 

Once only, for an instant, did he clearly perceive the 
spectre of death. Astrology had called up that spectre ; 
but Campanella fancied that the stars were envying his 
earthly career, and believed himself able to evade their 
influence. 

Taking up arms against these stars, determined to 
counteract their ill-will, he had the walls of his cell hung 
with white silk, adorned the table with flowers, lighted 
two torches and seven candles, strewed sprigs of laurel 
and rosemary on the floor, hired musicians to sing 
cheerful songs—hoping by such measures to overcome 
the hostile influences. But they were too much for him 


in the end, and he died amid this theatrical display. 


All 


Father Joseph was back in Paris. He did not wait on 
the cardinal to give detailed information concerning 
what had happened at Ratisbon, but merely sent, with- 
out comment, memoranda of the agreements he had 
entered into. Deliberately ignoring this coldness, these 
signs of self-assertion, Richelieu went to visit his friend 
in the monastery cell. He had not answered Joseph’s 
urgent letters from Ratisbon because he wished to leave 
the Capuchin a free hand for negotiations. Any little 
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mistakes could be corrected afterwards. He wanted to 
see what pearls this fisher in the anarchical depths of 
Germany would bring to the surface. 

The difference of opinion between the two men was 
only a misunderstanding, not a conflict. Disharmony 
between them could merely exist regarding some of the 
minor aspects of things, never regarding the things 
themselves. 

Both of them wanted Louis XIII to become the pto- 
tector of Germany. 

Both of them were hostile to the imperial universalism, 
a victory of which would throttle France. Were Spain 
to rule along the Rhine as well as in the Pyrenees, then 
the Rhine and the Pyrenees would draw close together, 
and there would no longer be any room for France in 
her own country. That was why Richelieu wanted 
France to establish herself in Alsace-Lorraine. These 
provinces would be a barrier against the influence of 
Madrid. Spain behind the Pyrenees was no danger ; 
but if she ruled along the Rhine and in Italy, she straddled 
western Europe. 

Richelieu and Father Joseph were opposed, not only 
to the universalism of the Habsburgs, not only to the 
alliance between Vienna and Madrid, but also to the 
aspirations towards German national unity. It seemed 
to both of them that the achievement of this unity would 
strengthen the emperor, and therefore they did every- 
thing they could to work against imperial universalism 
and the growth of a really effective German nationalism. 

Yet Richelieu was no mere savage monster any more 
than (as Leopold von Ranke has shown) Napoleon was a 
monster. 

Owing to the determinism of history, every power is 
justified in its endeavours; every power has to take its 
own course, and must try to complete its own work ; 
every power is irresistibly compelled to seek ends which 
are often obscure even to itself, 

Spain was decaying, was falling asunder, but the huge 
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ruins of this realm still stood in the way of independent 
stirrings of nationality. 

For Richelieu, Spain was the enemy, not Germany. 

Germany was a secondary consideration as a political 
structure, as a living body, as an independent entity, and 
in ea of her inhabitants—but she was a primary 
consideration as a geographical concept. 

Richelieu was prepared to help Germany to become 
a power, provided Sat this took place under his own 
guidance, and in pursuance of his anti-Spanish aims. 
He wanted a German ally against Vienna and Madrid. 

The chiefs of the Protestants and the Catholics (so 
said Father Joseph in his instructions to his agents in 
Germany) should enter into a reasonable agreement 
which would enable them to live at peace with one 
another. The ruler of Bavaria should make a beginning. 
If things went on as they were, all parties alike would be 
consumed in the flames. Maximilian was the most 
powerful of the German princes, and should set a good 
example. Only this example could bind his Protestant 
followers. . . . It was essential that Saxony should 
come to terms with Bavaria. 

Father Joseph was willing to play the matrimonial 
agent, and proposed to unite the ruling houses of Bavaria 
and Saxony by the bonds of wedlock. 

In politics, however, the indirect route is often the 
shortest way to a goal. The more numerous the con- 
flicting forces and rival ambitions, the larger the number 
of possibilities. Of course it is difficult to choose between 
the promises each holds out. Germany’s frontiers were 
open to attack. Germany was a political archipelago. 
Foreign influences, foreign calculations, foreign ambi- 
tions, foreign spheres of influence, separated one German 
territory from another, breaking down the bridges of 
understanding. Spain made her way into Germany by 
way of Vienna, and Sweden by way of the Baltic. 

Father Joseph thought that Bavaria would be the best 
bulwark against Spain and against the emperor. 
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Richelieu, on the other hand, believed that Sweden 
was better suited for this purpose. Munich had never 
forgotten that it formed part of Germany. Although 
Maximilian had carried on negotiations which seemed 
to involve a danger for the empire, these schemes of his 
had never been setiously meant. He was looking for 
safeguards where none were obtainable. At the decisive 
moment he had always barred the way against the enemies 
of the empire. For this reason Richelieu had lost con- 
fidence in him. 

After all it was not difficult for the monk and the 
cardinal to adjust matters between them; each of them 
wanted two strings to his bow, each of them had 
expectations from Bavaria and from Sweden. Joseph, 
however, looked mainly to Munich, and the cardinal 
mainly to Stockholm. 

What the Capuchin now had to aim at was the main- 
tenance of an alliance between France and Maximilian 
of Bavaria notwithstanding the French agreement with 
Sweden. 

Father Joseph had the great faculty of becoming en- 
thusiastic whenever his work took a new turn. This 
always inflamed his ardour, for he loved to gamble in 
probabilities which he hoped to turn into certainties. 
Now he penned memorandum after memorandum to 
prove to all the German rulers that no danger was to be 
expected from Gustavus Adolphus. 

Hitherto (so ran the Capuchin’s instructions to his 
agents) the king of Sweden had been hemmed up in a 
pitiful corner of Pomerania, where he could neither 
threaten nor help any one. The princes must themselves 
join forces against the emperor. ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that, after twelve years of war, Catholics and Protestants 
are alike longing for peace. ... But our king must 
remain the arbiter... . While reconciling one party with 
another, and while promising assistance to those in need, 
he can help things to drag on fora while .. . and postpone 
the peace in Germany until general security is ensured.” 
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What Joseph meant by “ general security ” was, as 
far as France was concerned, the final defeat of Spain. 

France wanted to be the perpetual mediator in German 
disputes ; hoped that there would invariably be some- 
thing to mediate about; wanted to dictate to the con- 
tending parties, and wanted, therefore, the parties to 
contend; wanted to be allied to all the multifarious 
forces, and wanted, therefore, the multifarious forces to 
remain detached one from another ; wanted to rule both 
victor and vanquished, and wanted, therefore, to make 
sure that there should be victors and vanquished ; wanted 
to enter into treaties with all the territories, to lead in 
every party, to keep watch over all roads, to have a finger 
in every pie. Father Joseph and Richelieu would have 
liked to mix the political forces of Germany in their 
mortar, as apothecaries compound a remedy. 

If Germany and France had been for all time of the 
same inalterable magnitude, and if there had been no 
other countries upon the surface of the globe, this French 
will would have proved victorious. But forces change 
under stress of influences welling up out of the core of 
things; they wax and wane like everything that 1s 
organic; nothing that lives is stable. Germany had 
ties with the whole Continent. All the disputes of 
the political world debouched into the sea of conflict 
that was Central Europe. <A decisive struggle drags 
lesser ones into its vortex, giving them a directive as the 
wind drives the leaves before it. Then there is a general 
settlement of accounts. 

Just as no one can see through a solid wall, so not 
even a statesman of genius can see all the components 
that go to make up a political power. 

Man gropes in the darkness, guesses, hopes, and is 
taken by surprise. 

Thus were Richelieu and Father Joseph surprised and 
alarmed by the impetuosity of their Swedish allies. Nay, 
Gustavus Adolphus himself was astonished. He had 
thought to encounter more vigorous resistance. 
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“We hope”, he wrote to Axel Oxenstierna, his 
chancellor, “to take the Isle of Rigen. Then we shall 
be able to keep the war going indefinitely.” 

The population of Sweden at that date was no larger 
than the population of electoral Saxony and Brandenburg 
taken together. Its monarchy, tepresentative of the 
landed aristocracy, had specialised in war. Warfare, in 
fact, had become the Swedish national handicraft. 
Weapons had been improved, new methods of attack 
discovered, the army had undergone specialisation, 
tactics had been made a fine art. In all departments of 
that art, successes had been achieved exceeding even 
those of Prince Maurice of Orange. Compared with the 
Swedish armies, says a contemporary, those of Spain, 
France, or electoral Bavaria “‘ look like a herd of cattle or 
swine”. ‘The Swedish army was in the seventeenth 
century what the army of Frederick the Great was in the 
eighteenth. It did not develop a new strategy ; it was not 
the expression of a new epoch ; it did not shatter extant 
political relationships; it was not the lightning that 
destroys an established hierarchy—but on the familiar 
‘aang of military affairs it did the maximum of which 

uman power was capable. 

Necessity compelled Gustavus Adolphus to assume the 
offensive. The ‘‘ Royal Swedish War on German Soil ”’, 
as it was described in official documents at Stockholm, 
resembled the raid of a robber baron, descending from 
his mountain stronghold into the plains to ravage and 
plunder. The king of Sweden was not an absolute 
monarch, for the Swedish landed gentry had chartered 
rights and controlled the monarch’s policy. In the field, 
however, he was commander-in-chief. To maintain 
his prestige among the Swedish chivalry he had to expose 
his own person to the hazards of war, so that he was one 
of the few monarchs who did not only talk to others about 
military duties, but actually lost his life in the press of 
battle. 

The junkers urged him to expand the bounds of 
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Sweden, and their king was not loth. From Poland he 
took Livonia; and from Courland, Karelia. His soldiers 
occupied some of the Prussian forts: Memel, Pillau, and 
Elbing. Such being the lines of Swedish policy, a 
powerful army was essential. But the country was poor, 
and therefore could not afford to hire mercenaries. As 
so often happens when a nation wishes to live by making 
war on its neighbours, the poor, so far as military service 
is concerned, have to make a virtue of necessity. They 
are levied in the mass. Perhaps 15,000 men are demanded 
and only 7,000 come to be enrolled. Well, the others can 
be found easily enough, for the pastor, who acts for the 
bureaucracy, has a list of all men between the ages of 
thirty and fifty. 

Sweden was the only country in seventeenth-century 
Furope which had an unfailing source of recruits. Men 
were called up from the towns or the villages as they were 
wanted—but not from the estates of the gentry. From 
these the junkers came themselves to eo the army, 
each of them bringing saddle and harness, breastplate, 
pistols, and sabre. The cavalry was sustained by a belief 
in its own invincibility. Gustavus Adolphus had trained 
it for work instead of for show, replacing the lance of 
chivalry by a light carbine. That no man of blood need 
be ashamed of this weapon, he carried one himself. 

The artillery, too, had been remodelled, a compara- 
tively light type of field-gun being introduced for the 
first time. 

Thus everything in the new-model army was designed 
for free mobility. 

But this warlike basis for political life was costly. 
Taxation in Sweden was excessive, and the pressure 
of the taxes drove the country into war. The junkers 
would rather fight in foreign lands than become im- 
poverished by paying taxes at home. Without military 
conquests, such a system was bound to collapse. Oxen- 
stierna, the chancellor, said in the council chamber that 
he could no longer live without going to war, but it was 
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the system that was at fault rather than the king and the 
hotheads. 

Piratical raids on their neighbours’ coasts became a 
specialty of the Swedes. They coveted the rich trading 
ports of the Baltic. Dues were levied from Danzig, 
Pillau, and Memel. The wars were popular in Stockholm, 
for they brought money to all classes and lightened the 
burden of taxation. 

Gustavus Adolphus knew, however, that guerilla 
campaigning of this sort could not be continued indefi- 
nitely. Sweden’s safety was at stake. If the country 
could not assert her position in the world more effec- 
tively, her neighbours would retaliate, and would treat 
her seaports as she had treated theirs. 

““ Matters have reached such a pass”, he wrote to 
Oxenstierna, “ that all the wars now being carried on in 
Europe have merged into one great war”’. 

This great war became, for Sweden, a paying concern. 
The circle had been squared—the larger the army, the 
less did it cost. In the year 1630, Sweden had 40,000 
men in the field, and the military budget was 9,500,000 
talers ; in the year 1632, when the army had swelled to 
100,000, the military budget had dwindled to 2,200,000 
talers. 

The war was made to support itself. No matter 
whether the army was on hostile, friendly, or neutral 
territory, it demanded food, quarters, clothing, money, 
and women from its hosts. 

His own Swedish subjects always formed the core of 
Gustavus Adolphus’ army, comprising the picked troops 
who were to be kept distinct from foreign recruits, and 
were subjected to an extremely strict discipline which 
was reinforced by the counsels of religion. The ‘‘ Swedish 
Ordinances ”, Gustavus Adolphus’ military code, might 
almost have been penned by Martin Luther. 

The hundred and fifteen articles and twenty paragraphs 
resemble one of those Sunday sermons which one hears 
only to forget. The soldier must do no evil, must not 
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wage wart with more harshness than is absolutely essen- 
tial. When on active service he must obey his superiors 
blindly, but when off duty he retained his civil rights. 
The inhabitants of conquered countries were not to be 
treated as aliens but as subjects. 

When Wallenstein tread this, he remarked that you 
must look at the Swedes’ fists and not at their mouths. 

These soldiers from the North looted no more and 
no less than other soldiers of the time. Swedish generals, 
like other generals, throve upon loot. Take two of 
them, Baner and Wrangel, as instances. The former was 
worth a million talers when he died, nearly all of it being 
spoils of war; the latter wept bitterly when peace was 
signed, for he felt that it was sheer robbery to deprive 
him of the opportunity to go on robbing. 

Incendiarism was an ordinary feature of war-making, 
one of the everyday risks of the population—just as 
blockades, air raids, and mass deportations of non- 
combatants have become in the twentieth century. 

Hugo Grotius, celebrated as the founder of the 
science of international law, declared that an enemy had 
an unquestionable right to seize private property, to lay 
the land waste, to plunder churches, to sell prisoners 
into slavery. The civil population’s only part in the war 
was suffering. 

But the German nation, in its deep distress, was pre- 
pared to accept suffering as one of the unhappy neces- 
sities of war, and looked upon Gustavus Adolphus as a 
saviour. From the depths of Lutheranism, from its 
hidden roots in the obscurities of the soul, a glimmer of 
hope emerged at the thought of the king of Sweden. 
The craving for deliverance emanated from the light of 
the new religion. In the mountains and in the valleys, 
in the towns and in the countryside, those who had 
espoused the reformed faith uttered prayers on Gus- 
tavus Adolphus’ behalf, believing that his sword would 
enforce peace. The masses of the population had no 
other protection, and nothing but the incurable optimism 
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of human nature had kept them alive so long. But 
assuredly the king of Sweden would bring deliverance. 
He came from the North into the South, as a boon 
fallen from heaven. Had he not put all his enemies to 
flight? Was not his light artillery stronger than the 
heavy guns of his enemies? In their Bibles the pious 
found text after text applying to Gustavus Adolphus. 
He was Gideon, was Joshua, was Maccabeus, was King 
David. 

The Gustavus Adolphus legend arose out of the Ger- 
man longing for happiness, for peace, for mercy. Born 
out of the utmost need, its echo has survived, not only 
the truth, but centuries. 

The general sympathy of the population helped the 
king of Sweden mightily in his campaigning, facilitated 
his military operations, made wood and mist and heath- 
land and mountain into his allies. In their love, the 
Germans were eager to guide and to help him, opening 
to him freehandedly their roads, their fortresses, and 
their towns. 

The country in which Gustavus Adolphus won his 
victories already displayed, despite the anarchy of the 
epoch, despite all the social and political insecurities of 
the time, the commencing stability of western Europe. 
The succession of northern conquests could not lead to 
the establishment of Sweden as a great power, any more 
than the armies of Ernst von Mansfeld and Bernard of 
Weimar could construct anything. The days of great 
military adventurers were over. No heroism and no 
forced marches could bring them back to life. Armies 
alone could no longer establish permanent power. The 
general lines of national frontiers were being determined 
by internal conditions. The might of victorious cam- 
paigns, the decisions achieved by battles, lose them- 
selves like water running into the sands of the desert 
unless they are the expressions of a firmly rooted 
political life. In default of arguments drawn from the 
arsenal of the past, in default of a sufficient population, 
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an officialdom, a centralised administration, and trade 
routes, a victory is no more than a passing storm. It 
can, indeed, destroy ; its flames can scorch the earth 
bare: but it leaves behind it no structures that will 
endure. 

Broadly considered, the European balance remained 
steady from the time of the Thirty Years’ War until the 
French revolution and the Napoleonic campaigns, being 
substantially unaffected by casual warlike successes and 
defeats. 

Europe, remarks Clausewitz, is not Asia, where 
Alexander the Great as the heroic leader of a small 
military State could sweep everything before him. 

Extant conditions were stronger than the imperial 
army. It was they which closed the roads in Gustavus 
Adolphus’ face, forcing him into blind alleys. The 
troops of Ferdinand II were not able to bar his progress 
nor to offer any serious resistance to him until he 
reached Leipzig. For fifteen months the northern 
monarch marched southward almost without having to 
strike a blow. 

At Breitenfeld, thanks to the superiority of his artillery 
and his cavalry, the king of Sweden defeated the pious 
Tilly ; and after the battle the imperial infantry entered 
the service of the conqueror. But the battle of Leipzig 
marked the end of Gustavus Adolphus’ triumphant 
strategy, for he was not sustained by a far-reaching idea. 
The king of Sweden had only particular aims, and no 
vision es a goal lying beyond individual battles. 

Such victories as he won after this were won in the 
void, where he had outstripped the political circum- 
stances of his time. 

Gustavus Adolphus was a pious Protestant. Having, 
like St. Augustine, read the Bible two-and-thirty times, 
he believed that the book of books contained all there 
was to know. Nevertheless, his faith did not suffice to 
transform his campaigns into wars of religion. Had he 
really crossed the Baltic in order to free the German 
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Protestants, now was the time to establish that freedom 
upon a solid foundation. In the shadow of Breitenfeld 
the preachers could deliver their message unhindered, 
and the Lutheran churches were protected by the victory 
of his guns. But Gustavus Adolphus’ creed was made 
in Stockholm. He was hostile to Catholicism, not 
because of the decisions of the councils of the Church, 
not because Luther had declared papistical doctrines 
erroneous and sinful, but because Vienna wanted to 
dominate the Baltic, because the worshippers of Mary 
had 150,000 soldiers besides the relics they cherished in 
glass cases. Before his landing, Gustavus Adolphus had 
been just as willing to occupy the Protestant seaports 
of the Prussians as the Catholic seaports of the Poles. 

He loved Luther, and the man of Wittenberg was his 
battle-cry. No one had done so much as Luther to 
inflame the ardour for battle, to cultivate steadfastness, 
to make dying easy. The soldiers in the Swedish army 
knew that deserters would not only be hanged but would 
infallibly go to hell. After a victory, narrates an English 
observer, three days of thanksgiving were ordered. 
Since there was no organ to be had, and there was no 
church within sight, the prayers were accompanied by 
drums, pipes, trumpets, musketry salvoes, and artillery 

re. 

Protestantism inspired Gustavus Adolphus in many 
ways, but could not give him an unambiguous warlike 
idea. The conqueror was plagued by uncertainties which 
impaired his resolution. He could discern no invincible 
political arguments, no absolute necessities, with the 
result that his leadership was vacillating. He wasted 
time on subsidiary military operations, inflicted another 
defeat upon Tilly who was barring his way into Bavaria, 
gained casual victories here and there. Nothing but a 
clearly visioned goal can bind the scenes and acts of a 
rt into a whole, and make it subserve the purposes of 

tate. 

Instead of marching against Vienna, instead of invad- 
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HUGO GROTIUS 


Attorney-General and Syndic at Rotterdam, Ambassador in France for Queen Christina 
of Sweden, born at Delftin Holland in 1583, died in Mecklenburg in 1645. (On sale by 
E. Desrochers, Paris, rue du Foin, near the rue St. Jacques.) Such was this wise and 
knowledgable man, Who, leaning neither towards Geneva nor towards Rome, Battled 
against unbelief, Confounding at one and the same ume the stubborn Jew, the 
Mahommedan, the idolater, and demonstrating the truth of Christ's law 
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WOULD-BE SUCCESSOR OF CHARLEMAGNE 


ing the Austrian Crownland, where peasants in revolt were 
waiting for him and teady to aid him, he marched into 
Catholic Rhineland, stopping on his way to and from 
Mainz to accept adulation in Protestant Frankfort and 
Schweinfurt. Then he ravaged Bavaria, tempted by the 
sight of villages and monasteries which had not yet been 
plundered, and whose spoils he was able to send back to 
Sweden. He spent three months of the winter holding 
court at Mainz, intoxicated by the dream of being the 
successor of Charlemagne. 

Gustavus Adolphus, said Richelieu, was the stone 
which threatened to lay the great house of Austria in 
ruins. 

But though he thus made festival, he was politically 
isolated. The succession of victories had lifted him to 
the top of a steep elevation, and he could not move 
without falling headlong. Yet he had to move, for 
immobility was impossible amid the hostile diplomatic 
intrigues of an armed Europe. Prayers of thanksgiving 
in the Netherlands could not hide the fact that the 
continental trends were opposed to his vague political 
aspirations. 

But, above all, Austria cum Spain had not yet been 
conquered. The emperor had lost many battles, and 
had grown used to surviving defeat. The Habsburg 
inertia, centuries old, was established on a broader and 
firmer foundation than Gustavus Adolphus imagined, 
and could not be seriously disturbed by a casual inroad 
into the Holy Roman Empire, however successful. 
Just as later during the Napoleonic wars, so now did the 
ruling house of Austria show its tenacity, outliving 
reverses, quietly withdrawing for a new forward 
thrust. 

Moreover, some of the things regarded as sacred by 
France were threatened by Swedish lusts. 

Gustavus Adolphus had shown the political sae 
tions of Richelieu and Father Joseph to be based upon 
false reckonings. 
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The king of Sweden tried to placate France by the gift 
of fragments of imperial territory. 

Under the sign of the northern victories, the cardinal’s 
diplomacy had been rewarded by the easy acquisition of 
places that had been long and ardently desired. Seven- 
teen hundred infantrymen with a troop of fifty cavalry- 
men occupied Ehrenbreitstein, opposite the spot where 
the Moselle, flowing down from Treves, enters the Rhine. 
Richelieu’s agents, keeping watch on the movements 
of the Swedish troops and wishing to surprise and delight 
His Eminence, had the French flag hoisted over Coblenz. 
But these easy conquests retained a flavour of the pro- 
visional. Perhaps Gustavus Adolphus would undertake 
a more wholesale division, would not be content with 
minor rectifications of frontier, would come to an under- 
standing with France about Alsace. The cardinal was 
pe to a great temptation. It was possible for him to 
obtain by Sweden’s grace the chief strongholds that 
guarded the crossings of the Rhine; to get valleys, towns, 
the whole of Alsace. The plums he had coveted so long 
were ready for the taking. But he was disinclined to 
trust the favour of the moment, recalling (as he wrote to 
Louis XIII) “‘ how little dependence can be placed on the 
fidelity of the king of Sweden or on his life. . . . In the 
cvent of the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedish 
party would be utterly destroyed and then France would 
have to stand alone against the house of Habsburg.” 

Were Richelieu to stoop to the lure, he would be 
renouncing his policy of maintaining a balance in 
Germany, and then it might well happen that a Protestant 
hegemony would be established and a unity formed out 
of the ruins of the empire. In that case the Catholic 
powers of Germany, Maximilian of Bavaria at their head, 
would be alienated from Paris, whose help they were now 
seeking, and would go over once for all to the side of 
Spain. He continued to doubt, and Father Joseph 
encouraged his hesitation, trying his utmost to influence 
Richelieu against Sweden. Annexations meant nothing 
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to the Capuchin. He was animated by world-embracing 
ambitions, which could not be appeased by little sops in 
the form of territory. The last thing he wanted was to 
crown the victory of Protestant arms or to see France 
abandon her neutrality in matters of faith upon German 
territory. He reminded Richelieu: “Our policy must 
not break definitively either with Austria or with Sweden, 
but must moderate the successes of both, balancing one 
power off against the other.” The upshot was that the 
cardinal decided against Sweden. 

Gustavus Adolphus, however, had no choice but to go 
on fighting. He was already in Munich, and could have 
chosen the neighbourhood of Vienna as his battleground. 
But the fourteen months of desultory marching seemed 
to have impaired his powers of initiative, and to have put 
the arbitrament into the hands of Wallenstein. By 
superior generalship, the Friedlander forced the king 
back to Leipzig, which had been the starting-point of his 
victorious march of a thousand miles. Even though 
Gustavus Adolphus won the day at Liitzen he would 
have been compelled, had he survived, to fight many 
another battle before he could have reached Vienna. As 
things turned out, he fell in the hour of victory. This 
was not as if Napoleon had fallen at Austerlitz. The 
Jacobin Imperator was fighting for a principle that 
strove to embrace the world in its grasp ; the Protestant 
king was fighting because he must, aimlessly, arbitrarily. 
He had transcended the limits of historical necessity ! 


AI 


Ten thousand Dutch sailing ships, served by one 
hundred and sixty thousand seamen, brought the con- 
tinents together, carried raw materials and spices to 
Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, and The Hague. The 
freights of the vessels were as multitudinous as the white 
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crests of the waves. Yet these products, the wealth of 
many lands, had one common quality, one common 
soul—they were wares, they were commodities. 

Mynheer, black-robed, his neck hung with a gold 
chain, bought gunpowder or olives, marble or figs, to 
resell them at a profit. 

All these unlike things could be measured by one 
standard, money. In face of the noble metal, the wares 
were naked and equal like men before God. 

Each individual commodity has hidden within it the 
sufferings of one or of many human beings, and if the 
colonial products had had tongues to tell the story of 
their producers, a plaint would have risen to heaven 
louder than the screaming of a hurricane. 

Like the Spaniards a century before, the Dutch 
merchant adventurers were clearing the indigens off 
the land they seized as they cleared the primeval forests. 
The flames of warfare and massacre seemed to well up 
out of the interior of this globe of ours, out of the 
very centre of human relationships. 

During the struggle of the Dutch against the Spanish 
and the English, the towns in Java were as ruthlessly 
destroyed as Magdeburg when it was sacked by Tilly. 
Out of the ruins of these places that had been put to the 
flames arose the trading stations of Amsterdam; and 
Dutch factories hoisted their flags as a sign that the Low 
Countries held a monopoly of commerce with China, 
Formosa, and Japan. In places that had just become 
known to the West, the Dutch seamen loaded their ships 
with bananas, pepper, cloves, and nutmegs. Commercial 
companies established in Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ran regular shipping lines to Madagascar, to Java, and to 
Bali; while other vessels sought for still unknown 
lands from which even greater profits might be drawn. 
Gun muzzles grinned from the ports of these ocean- 
going ships, to defend the spices of the tropics, and the 
tubs of pickled herrings a the home seas. The 
Hollanders, ranging in distant waters, sighted vessels 
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sailing under the Spanish flag, and would then brin 
rich prizes home. if as sometimes happened, they too 
a prize freighted with silver, this would more than 
compensate for a few unlucky voyages, and the share- 
holders in the company could dower their daughters 
well. Some of the entries in the carefully kept ledgers 
were already concerned with the slave trade; for the 
blacks and the reds and the yellows of the human race 
were foreordained to exclusion from the domain of 
Christian charity. 

We read already in Jeremiah: “ Then the Lord put 
forth his hand and touched my mouth. And the Lord 
said unto me: Behold, I have put my words in thy 
mouth. See, I have this day set thee over the nations and 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, ard 
to destroy, and to throw down, to build and to plant.” 

The pure and the impure, the elect and the damned, 
Puritans, seamen, and captains, the exploited and the 
exploiters, seemed, thanks to social restratification, to be 
driven and made fools of by one and the same desire— 
to make money; to coin into money all that they had, 
all that they were, all that they purported to be. 

To wed itself to this new yearning of mortal men 
there grew up upon the oozy soil of the Netherlands 
(which is neither sea nor yet firm land) the city of Am- 
sterdam. Resplendent, sparkling with lights, it opened 
wide its desirous arms, pointing to its canals running 
deep into the country, pointing to its bay where there 1s 
toom for four thousand ships, pointing to its channels 
within the town arranged for the transport of wares from 
the quays to the storehouses. Amsterdam enjoyed all 
the blessings a lively trade can bring in its wake. Every 
wind carried this conviction into its dwelling. Apprecia- 
tion of the new economic spirit was more general here 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Refashioned by the changing economic process, trade 
assumed new characters. 

Amsterdam was not only a port of transit whence 
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products were reshipped. It was likewise a place where 
many of them were first elaborated, the commodities 
being differentiated and thus, likewise, the labour 
process. Importers discovered new oo new kinds 
of silk and of wool, new spices. This victorious trend 
diffused itself in all directions, grew stronger, and re- 
produced its kind, until multiplicity itself became 
monotonous. The differentiated labour process created 
new occupations. The Netherlanders built dye-works, 
sugar mills, cinnabar and sulphur factories, oil mills, 
powder mills, leather works, and soon. In Holland even 
the peasant became a specialist in butter, rye, or cheese ; 
bought himself a modern plough; was freed from the 
yoke of serfdom ; worked for a great home market, pro- 
ducing now more than was needed for his own domestic 
consumption, and selling the surplus. With the money 
thus acquired he became a purchaser. 

The fight against Spanish rule implied for the peasants 
a defeat of the lords of their own soil as well. 

Their trading hegemony gave the Netherlands indus- 
trial predominance, so that this little land, subdivided 
by bays and inlets, traversed by roads and waterways, 
became the factory of the world. No other country’s 
products could vie with those of Holland. In respect of 
quality, quantity, facilities for credit, cheapness, and 
transport advantages, Antwerp, The Hague, and Utrecht 
could defy competition. 

Nowhere else was work so intense, nowhere else was 
so little time wasted, nowhere else were the wage-earners 
better disciplined, nowhere else was each occupation so 
independent of the others, nowhere else was production 
so highly ramified. In these matters, Holland led the 
world. 

More and more, under stress of the new develop- 
ments, did the dreams of the individual lose their motley 
vagueness. Now, when a man dreamed, he dreamed 
within the limits of his own specialty. 

When a number of persons compete with one another 
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in the same occupation, the one who is most highly 
specialised, the one most sedulously devoted to his 
particular branch, will get the upper hand; he will 
conquer, in the factory, in the counting-house, in science, 
in politics. Thus a part of man vanquishes the whole ; 
one organ flourishes at the cost of the others. 

Just as during the great war of the twentieth century 
all the countries of the world seemed to make over their 
wealth to the United States, so did it happen to Holland 
in the great war of the seventeenth century. Standing 
behind the combatants, profiting by the miseries of Ger- 
many, at peace while Central Europe was one vast battle- 
field, gathering strength from Spanish impotence on the 
sea, from the diversion of the energies of France into the 
struggle against Madrid, and from the civil commotions 
in England, undisturbed by enemies in distant oceans, 
Holland, like a bee of fabulous proportions, sucked 
honey from every land. 

A chronicler of the period tells us that at the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War the Dutch owned the forests of Nor- 
way, the vineyards of the Rhine, the flocks of Ireland and 
Spain, the cornfields of Prussia and Poland, the spices of 
Araby and India. 

Tangles and complications, visible and invisible, 
Open and secret, are often unravelled in a way which 
nobody has expected. The sword is not the only thing 
wherewith to cut a Gordian knot. 

It was not thanks to the waging of glorious wars that 
Holland entered into the heritage of Spain. England and 
France, whose populations greatly outnumbered that 
of the Netherlands, had fought for this succession. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the Netherlands, for 
more than a decade, took no part in the anti-Spanish 
struggle, which previously she had for a time carried on 
unaided. The Dutch kept out of the war, not only 
because they were now er employed, but because 
they saw the enemy in Paris and London as well as in 
Madrid. That was why they would not definitely enroll 
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themselves in either of the fighting fronts ; that was why 
they were such untrustworthy allies; that was why, 
when the Peace of Westphalia was being negotiated, 
they deserted from the alliance that had been organised 
by Richelieu. 

Nonetheless Holland inherited from Spain most of 
the Spanish possessions outside Europe, and proceeded 
to exploit these dominions capitalistically. Spanish 
gentlemen adventurers had seen only the Cross and gold ; 
they had hailed the newly discovered countries as fresh 
fields for implanting faith in the Holy Trinity. Their 
only tool was the sword, their only labour was fighting. 
Where they had sown the Hollanders reaped. Thanks 
to the possession of colonies, the Netherlands became 
a region of advanced production, importing raw 
materials for the purpose. Renouncing industrial 
development for themselves, the lands under warmer 
skies had to deliver their treasures in the crude state, that 
in Holland they might be worked up into cheap com- 
modities, in return for which money would pour into 
Holland from yet other lands. All the arteries of 
economic life were channels leading to the heart of 
Holland. 

The counting-houses of the territories snatched from 
Spain were set up in Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Leyden. 

Every event, every phenomenon, exerts an unceasing 
influence upon all other events and phenomena. Out 
of these numberless direct and indirect contacts, the 
flow of history arises. Reason cannot grasp the multiple 
interconnexions which incessantly make and unmake the 
political world. Reason, being slothful, looks first at 
one thing and then at another, instead of contemplating 
them as they really work, all at once. Man is never so 
powerless as where his own destiny is concerned. 
The only thing that remains for this inquisitive and 
incredibly optimistic creature is will—and, for the many, 
obedience. 

Behind the backs of the heroes, and nevertheless 
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thanks to warlike tenacity; behind the backs of the 
religious zealots, and nonetheless thanks to a quasi- 
religious fervour which found expression in business ; 
behind the backs of the reasoners, and nonetheless 
guided by cool-headed worldly calculations—the United 
Provinces collected money from all lands, and, out of 
this money, made capital. Without announcing the fact, 
without pomp and ceremony, Holland gave birth to a 
new power, the dictatorship of finance. 

Money has never openly proclaimed its power as 
popes and emperors do; it has always endeavoured to 
exert its political influence anonymously, has ensured 
that as far as possible it shall never be named as the 
author of important decisions—believing, it would 
seem, that publicity would destroy the mysterious power 
of the banks. 

During the forty-six years from its foundation in 1602 
down to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the Dutch 
East India Company paid annual dividends ranging from 
22 per cent to 75 per cent. 

Making its way through the pores of the country by 
way of investment, capital gave rise to feverish activity. 
Company after company was promoted. Money bred 
money, and the accumulations of capital were con- 
tinually reinvested in further production. Coins were 
uneasy unless they could get together, and the moralists 
of the day condemned the rich man who had no occu- 
pation. Even the wealthy, they said, ought not to eat 
unless they worked ; ought not to waste their time in 
unduly prolonged slumber, in luxury, idleness, contem- 
plation, or idle chatter. The man of great possessions 
should be free from the lusts of the flesh, should never 
think of any woman but his wife, and, for the rest, should 
give his whole attention to business, “‘ thus doing the 
Lord’s work ”’—by earning money! One who lost 
money had not “made good”, had shown himself 
incompetent, and was therefore in disgrace ; he, certainly, 
could not be one of the Calvinist elect. 
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— and money were measured by the same standard 
—gold. 

Thus did the commodity stamp its character upon the 
capitalist, just as the soil did upon the peasant, his sea- 
faring life upon a sailor. 

The capitalist West, which would need several cen- 
turies to complete its victory, its permeation of the world, 
its progress through all its phases, was at the outset 
sustained by mighty expectations. 

In the seventeenth century the colonial system charmed 
men by the offer of a boundless prospect ; money had 
a romantic sheen ; danger, beauty, unfamiliar splendours, 
the glamour of unknown lands, filled the dry details of 
the counting-house with voluptuous delight. The busy 
square in front of the Amsterdam stock-exchange was 
stirred by the fresh breeze of lively hopes ; a breeze from 
Brazilian forests, exotic plantations, plundered prince- 
doms; a breeze whose rustle aroused visions of 
lovely Javanese maidens. The coasts of heaven seemed 
to have become real; or, rather, their glories seemed 
insignificant amid the medley of rumours, colours, 
shapes, fables, and narratives which promised wealth 
and happiness, not only in India, Argentina, or Borneo, 
but in the prosaic streets of Amsterdam. 

Thus did magnificent colonial illusions invest youthful 
capitalism with a halo, transfiguring profit-making, and 
proclaiming the screw-press of gain to be the sole 
and sufficient purpose of existence. 

As inallsuch eras of expansion, hope becamea heady wine 
for the poor as well as the rich, effacing the boundaries 
between possessors and the dispossessed. In Amsterdam 
the indigent rubbed shoulders with millionaires, for 
all were under the stress of a fever of speculation. 

A chronicler writes a list of those who thus gambled 
side by side: “‘ Young and old, man and wife, : ara 
and maidservant, peasant and nobleman—nay, the very 
letter-carriers, common seamen, coachmen, peat-carriers, 
and chimney-sweeps.”’ 
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People in a very small way could get shares, for the 
leaders of the new enterprises wanted to lure the last 
coppets out of the worm-eaten chests. 

The craziest of schemers could raise money on the 
bourse. It seemed as if the time had come for the 
realisation of the most preposterous of dreams. Com- 
panies were planned for the exploitation of perpetual 
motion and for the making of butter out of timber. 

But the signature of the town-councillors was requisite 
to guarantee the soundness of an undertaking, for with- 
out their approval no share in Amsterdam could reach 
the elysium of the stock-market. This put an obstacle 
in the way of bubble schemes. 

Despite these precautions, the greed of rich and poor 
conjured up fantasies, and amid the illusions of hope the 
weakest went to the wall. 

Minor employees, poor wage-earners, started joint- 
stock concerns, and then, when they could not pay 
current expenses, would raise debentures on an under- 
taking which no one had ever seen, neither the broker 
nor the seller nor the purchaser. 

When the crash came, these poor devils, though they 
had lost their savings, had at any rate furthered the neces- 
sary process of accumulation. One rich man had been 
born and ten thousand of the poor had been made 
poorer than before. 

The Amsterdam stock-exchange had become the hub 
of the universe. 

The colonies, navigation, war in Europe, in the 
Indies, in America, pumped life into Amsterdam, and 
grateful Amsterdam, in return, gave the war new life, 
supplying credit, thus intensifying a development which 
had already been begun by the Cauee of Genoa and 
Venice—the development of national debt. 

The Thirty Years’ War was the main begetter of 
national debt ; thenceforward everywhere the State grew 
up in debt; its bonds had an international circulation 
and enriched anonymous lenders. All financiers now 
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dealt in such bonds, in these State “‘ promises to repay ” 
this or that sum of money plus interest ; so that chunks 
of capital bringing in so and so much per cent could be 
bought and sold by any one, anywhere, and at any time. 
The bonds were, in effect, “ shares” in the State that 
issued them. Those who bought them, bought tights, 
and were ready to foster revolutions for the political 
recognition of their title-deeds. . 

On the stock-exchange of Amsterdam the Austrian 
emperor, the French king, Richelieu, the English and the 
Spanish monarchs, had no dominion, could issue no 
commands, order no arrests. Here Wallenstein had no 
power to shout: “ The fellow shall hang!” This was 
a court at which the potentates were not represented by 
distinguished ambassadors, but by Jews who worked 
for them on commission—by Jews such as in other 
capitals were still confined to ghettos. 

Amsterdam thus stood forth as leader in the world of 
international commerce, and was as cosmopolitan as the 
pope. It opened the road for capitalism, fostered its 
development by the provision of international resources, 
made it mobile in all the markets, furnished it with means 
of communication and mutual understanding. Here 
was the centre of monetary ramifications, organised 
credit, transport business, insurance, and dealing on 
commission. 

The credit system may be compared with a spider’s 
web at the centre of which sits the capitalist extending 
gossamer threads in every direction, encouraging pro- 
duction in lands where money is scarce, spreading the 
ideas and the spirit and the conventions of the develop- 
ing West farther and farther afield, stamping everywhere 
the same imprint on the world. 

Over the portals of the bourse of Amsterdam the 
words might well have been written : “‘ Who has money, 
buys capital ; who has capital, buys power; who buys 
power, buys tights; and who buys rights, buys a place 
of honour in society.” What elsewhere was no more 
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than a budding trend, was already an established system 
in Amsterdam, as a centre which spread its influence 
far and wide. 

It was from Holland that the economics of the new 
time issued, steeling politics, closing the mouths of the 
Rhine, destroying the last vestiges of the Hansa power. 

How natural that Ferdinand II should declare the 
Amsterdamers to be “ the most notable originators and 
furtherers of rebellions, uprisings, wars, and evils ”’! 

The Netherlands were working to establish a world 
market which should prove to be the source of boundless 
wealth. 

All the great struggles of the days to come would be 
grouped arounc this world market. To its centre 
pointed the compass needles of the growing nations. 

But in working as she did to create the world market 
and to become its centre, Amsterdam was making of 
herself a target for English attack. 


XIV 


The demand for toleration became so great an outcry 
as to dominate the vociferations of preachers and the 
booming of organs, and arousing into activity all the 
furies of an exaggerated enthusiasm. 

Greater and lesser martyrdoms, local and continental 
wats, priestly and secular ruthlessness, were narrowing 
existence more than men could bear. They were full of 
fear from night until morning and from morning until 
night. 

Yet to the masses, to the sufferers, the idea of tolera- 
tion remained uncongenial. When the common man 
was ill-treated and plundered, the hope of revenge eased 
the smart ; he looked forward to a bloody victory over 
his oppressor. Every one had good reason for thoughts 
of vengeance. Even if he had not suffered in the 
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concrete, he had suffered from the foreboding of suffering 
to come. 

The cry for vengeance was much louder and more 
widespread than the cry for toleration. 

To many the idea of toleration seemed unduly abstract, 
uncettain, vague, indefinable. It was felt that one who 
failed to take vengeance when he had an opportunity 
was sinning against himself. What a peasant or a towns- 
man saw around him was not likely to incline him towards 
clemency, but rather to make him seek peace by way of 
the victory of his own congeners or sect or party. 
What else could ensure his safety ? 

‘Thus the stream of savagery flowed from beneath yet 
more freely, nay much more freely, than from above. 
In all ages when the common man has talked of the 
“victory of the just”, he has meant a victory which 
would lay his enemies low, and when he spoke of hanging 
them it was not in any allegorical sense. 

The beginnings of capitalism aroused feelings which 
amplified the powers of intolerance. For that very 
reason, the idea of toleration was continually being 
formulated anew, as a protection, though a weak one. 
The longing for toleration is as perennial as the longing 
for truth—a footprint in the feo which the wind effaces, 
but which is continually stamping itself anew. 

This aspiration was not, however, an echo from the 
Amsterdam bourse. Although in the halls of the profit- 
makers, Jew and Calvinist, Lutheran and Catholic put 
up with one another in matters of faith, striving only to 
make money—because trade is to be unrestricted to the 
gates of hell and beyond, and even Mynheer Satan can 
charter ships if he will pay the price; because the 
exchange of commodities goes on independently of 
differences in creed—it does not follow from this that the 
gtowth of a new economic system suffices of itself to 
inaugurate toleration. 

If the development of the relationships of production 
has a causality peculiar to itself, so also has the develop- 
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ment of religious thought. Every phenomenon has a 
causality of its own, just as every body has its own weight. 
In the general process of events, these various causalities 
meet, intersect, and influence one another. The historical 
ptocess, shaping continents for centuries, giving them 
new faces, and only leaving the weary old human heart 
to beat on timidly as heretofore, has everywhere and at 
every time multifarious causes. Capitalism, forcing the 
individual out of the rut which tradition had sanctified, 
massing people together, creating new energies, new 
spiritual ties, new impulses—generated also a throttling 
intolerance such as Catholicism had never known during 
the long ages of her undisputed dominance. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, Nicholas of 
Cusa spoke about the movement of the earth, and was, 
for his wisdom, elected cardinal. In the sixteenth 
century, Widmannstadt expounded the same doctrine 
to Pope Clement VII. Copernicus’ treatise on this subject 
was dedicated to Paul III. It was not until seventy years 
later that Galileo had to encounter the insuperable 
barrier of intolerance. 

Capitalism wedded new forms of labour to the old. 
It did not show itself everywhere the same, but through- 
out Europe the expropriators and the expropriated had 
the same book in their hands—the Bible. Opposed 
material interests attacked one another under cover of the 
words of Holy Writ. Texts were built into barricades. 
The sacred writings were still to keep order in a renovated 
society. Every one could quote from Scripture in sup- 
port of his own views, just as in the eighteenth century 
the revolutionists quoted Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
in the twentieth century both the lettered and the 
unlettered quote Karl Marx. 

The new economic form did not as yet possess any 
consciousness of its own. During the first two centuries 
of its existence it remained unable to build an edifice 
of thought suitable to the times. The Thirty Years’ 
War first secularised interests, politics, and everyday 
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speech, speeding up a lengthy process, dispelling am- 
biguities. Things grew continually more plastic. <A 
succession of one hundred and twenty battles in Europe, 
India, Java, and Brazil was requisite before secular 
happenings could shake off Christian symbolism, could 
free themselves from the embraces of ancient phraseology. 

The masses engaged in political action only for brief 
spaces of time, only under stress of exceptional suffering 
and maltreatment, only when spurred on by war and 
hunger. These are the ways in which history teaches 
mankind. 

But the production of commodities, the evolution of a 
world market, the growth of transoceanic trade, and the 
development of wage labour could not wait until in- 
dividuals had learned the new tongue. New ideas are 
first formed by experience. The new economic form had 
need of man’s enthusiasm, of his internal tension, of the 
delicacy of his feelings—and these were religious. 

Capitalism, at its birth, encountered the elements of 
faith which are an invariable part of the human heritage, 
and entered into an alliance with the longing that had 
found expression in the work of the cathedral builders. 

Religion, declared a political writer in the days of the 
Thirty Years’ War, brings deliverance; it bestows a 
peculiar sense of enjoyment even on those who are 
confessing their sins; piety is one of man’s ultimate 
passions. 

Traditional formulations now became the language of 
capitalism. The literature of religious polemic, which to 
us moderns seems barely credible in its quantity, was an 
indication of the way in which the mental and the 
material soil had been broken up. The uprooted, the 
victims of the new economy, likewise uttered their plaints 
Bible in hand. The unity of the Church for a thousand 
years had produced so widespread a community of 
thought, that none as yet could escape its shackles. 

The general excitement, the confusion, the savagery, 
the widespread destruction, and the sprouting of new 
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forms of labour, gave rise to a vigorous demagogy, to an 
uprush of wild talk, which everywhere assumed biblical 
expression. The very names of the sects, the Socinians, 
the Molinists, the Calvinists—became war-cries. Like 
soldiers quartered on an unarmed population, these 
disputants considered that in the realm of thought, too, 
nothing was forbidden. Having calmly annexed the 
enemy’s arguments, they then declared that these spoke 
on their side. The more obscure the ideas, the more 
dubious the insight, the more strange the behaviour, the 
more improbable the explanation, the more hearty was 
the conviction with which opposing sectaries condemned 
one another to the flames of hell. Unless they had been 
able to bandy damnation in this way, the dispute would 
have had no charms for them. 

Nowhere do abstractions so quickly become concrete 
as in the affairs of faith. Carried away by their excite- 
ment, the champions of discordant views are always ready 
to come to blows. Articles of faith are not matters of 
knowledge, formulated by the reason after the observa- 
tion and comparison of things ; they are part of a man, 
growing with his growth, and vibrating in his nerves ; 
they confuse his senses, producing an excitement which 
can only be allayed by an emotional disturbance such as 
attends the giving and receiving of blows. This violence 
may have a deeper significance, may generate new social 
forms, as in a smithy the fire gives a new shape to the 
metal. The cudgel becomes, as it were, the full stop 
which rounds off a dogma. 

Even when the champions of religious convictions 
have been trained in theological seminaries, even when 
they have drunk deep from the tranquil wisdom of the 
apologists and the fathers of the Church, they still 
remain human beings; civilisation is but skin deep ; 
when they are struck anywhere or clawed, blood flows ; 
the primal impulses which are the essential motive forces 
become visible. 

There was, of course, no lack of attempts to reconcile 
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the sects by discussion, to accommodate the contradic- 
tions between their respective words and feelings. But 
each of the contending groups of theologians made its 
way to such “ disputations ” inspired with a full con- 
fidence in victory, and as a rule the disputants came away, 
not merely heated, but with black eyes. 

In Tiibingen, for instance, on one occasion, a Catholic 
army chaplain and an evangelical deacon were engaged in 
a public debate. The audience listened 7 for a time. 
Then some incautious phrase was used which offended 
the susceptibilities of the listeners, and a bout of fisticuffs 
began in the hall, to be continued outside with swords and 
muskets. It seemed as if the meeting had exploded, and 
wanted to blow the whole town, together with itself, into 
smithereens. The commanding officer of the imperial 
garrison, finding that the chaplain continued to incite 
the faithful to the combat, had to put the man in irons, 
“regardless of the fact”, as the official report runs, 
“that the poor wretch had already been a good deal 
knocked about in the course of the disputation ”. 

At this same Tiibingen, a famous zealot was preaching 
to a packed congregation in a collegiate church. Suddenly 
a soldier shouted: “ You rascally dog! You ill-con- 
ditioned miscreant! Why don’t you preach God’s 
word?” Then he stormed the pulpit, meaning to run 
the elderly preacher through with his sword. The old 
man defended himself, but the women in the congrega- 
tion seized him, dragged him before the altar, and 
drubbed him unmercifully until he lost consciousness. 

To another divine of Tiibingen, Melchior Nikolai, 
there came a Bavarian captain to ask him whether he 
remembered reading in the Bible what the Israelites had 
done to the Canaanites. The theologian was quick to 
realise that unless he could escape speedily his last hour 
had come. Since his questioner stood between him and 
the door, he fled through the window. 

The Bible, greatly loved, contained everything. All 
that was needed was interpretation. Thus did this 
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merciful book become a source alike of rebellion and of 
tyranny. . 

‘“* Certainly we should love our enemies”, wrote the 
Dresden court theologian to his electoral master, “‘ but 
the Calvinists are God’s enemies, not ours ”’. 

Reason, like taste and smell, is but one of the elements 
of knowledge. By reason alone no one can either act or 
understand. 

More and more did the written word diffuse itself 
into the religious and political struggle. The alphabet 
found new champions. But what people thus came to 
read, served merely to facilitate demagogy. A knowledge 
of the ABC only made the stupid stupider and the 
brutal more brutal than before. The forces of knowledge 
cannot, like the physical forces, be added together into a 
total. On the other hand, detached physical forces can 
engender spiritual ones—but only in individuals. 

There were very few who tried to get life back upon 
a proper footing by ensuring the victory of toleration. 
From the nature of the case, those who advocated tolera- 
tion could not be found among the extremists, whose 
only thought was to achieve victory by force, and whose 
war-cry was: “‘ The Church must conquer though the 
heavens fall!” 

Following in the footsteps of Miinzer and Calvin, 
religious zealots (of whatever persuasion) had denied the 
tight of the “ ungodly ” to exist. The “ungodly ”, of 
course, were those who did not agree with them. 

Now came the Dutchman Hugo Grotius, whose aim 
it was to justify extant society and nevertheless reform 
it. He was a man who always had an eye to practical 
possibilities, proclaiming toleration in politics, religion, 
wat, and commerce on the high seas. 

Although science was already beginning a diligent 
study of natural phenomena, and mathematicians were 
debating the relations between the finite and the infinite, 
thought had hitherto, for the most part, shunned the 
domain of human relationships, the domain of politics. 
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At every epoch there had been rare individuals who 
found a stoical equanimity much to their taste, and kept 
away from the arena of contending interests. Such 
persons had no kinship with those who found wisdom 
in a single book ; they loved all books, lived in the realm 
of thought rather than of practice, smiled indulgently 
both at victors and at vanquished, and considered that 
no doctrine was worth a man’s life. Yet these retiring 
sages exetted an influence upon events, though not a 
direct and obvious one, for they influenced individuals 
and not the masses. 

Pascal declared that though Plato and Aristotle dis- 
cussed politics, this was the least philosophical and serious 
part of their teaching. The essence of-their philosophy, 
as of all philosophy, was to live simply and tranquilly. 
When sages write about politics it is as if they were trying 
to establish order in a lunatic asylum. Writing of 
politics, they write as if it was an important concern, 
and they do this because they know that the madmen to 
whom they speak regard themselves as kings and 
emperors. The wise indulge these illusions to diminish 
as far as may be the folly of the fools. 

Like Pascal, Hugo Grotius recognised the impotence 
of knowledge in such matters, but his temperament was 
such that he could not abstain from the discussion of 
social relationships. He was not satisfied to regard the 
contentious world as something alien, but sought a solid 
ground to stand upon in the medley of political 
phenomena. He found what he was in search of in 
the concept. He thought: If I have a solid concept, 
I can deduce from it; I can construct a staircase of 
thought and from the uttermost steps I shall be 
able to see a means of bridling the interplay of the 
passions. 

Grotius took over from science a show-piece, an 
exalted hope, an optimism of knowledge, namely, the 
belief in autonomous reason. Autonomous reason is 
under the illusion of being able to cut a way through 
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contradiction and despair as the bow of a ship cuts 
through the waves to make a safe landing. 

But what is reason? Where is its dwelling-place ? 
Where can it be seen ? 

In nature. 

Natural law, says Grotius, in inalterable; not even 
the Creator can exempt any one or anything from its 
prescriptions. Not even God can decree that two and 
two shall make five. When anything is bad by its essen- 
tial nature, not even God can make it good. 

Here Grotius found his anchorage. Reason is 
natural law. 

Reason is at one and the same time force, life, purpose. 

What, then, if war rages, devastating the countryside, 
burning and plundering towns and villages? What if 
Christians slay one another because they differ as to the 
proper stressing of a syllable in the catechism ? 

These things are also nature, also force, also law, also 
reason ; for, he writes, “no natural impulse is opposed 
to war, all our natural impulses are indeed favourable 
to it”. 

Still, the “nature of things ” does not manifest itself 
only in war, but also in other ways. The nature of 
things finds expression in international agreement ; the 
““ social impulse ” speaks even through war—by way of 
custom, traditional usage, the sense of chivalry, a feeling 
of equity. International law restricts the freedom of the 
combatants to do this, that, or the other, by the very 
same right as that in accordance with which wars are 
waged. Human beings have impulses towards com- 
munity as well as towards mutual hostility and devasta- 
tion. Individuals can speak, make rules for their 
behaviour, act in accordance with principles—establish 
order. 

Patiently, pedantically, studying customs through the 
lens of learning, wearied at times by the search, during 
the greater part of the Thirty Years’ \W'ar Grotius was 
endeavouring to decipher the principles of international 
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law from the complicated and almost illegibly crabbed 
script of the facts. 

He stammered as he read, believed himself to see non- 
existent things, spoke of a social contract which justified 
property for all eternity, prayed to Nature—failing to 
see that Nature creates only rudiments and that her 
influence is far too much generalised to be finally decisive 
in social matters, which are compounded of innumerable 
details and particular instances. 

No abstract laws logically deduced from a study of 
soil, climate, the course of rivers, can explain or guide 
the changing aspects of human relationships and organi- 
sations ; they remain aphoristic, at once true and false, 
and empty because they aspire to be too comprehensive. 
Neither geography nor economics nor the totality of the 
environment can unambiguously determine subsequent 
happenings or decide in advance weal and woe and 

race. 
, Abstract laws of general increase and breeding exist 
only for plants and unreasoning animals. 

Man has inherited the curse of being too complicated 
for his own understanding. 

Nevertheless Hugo Grotius, urged by his craving to 
discover truth, achieved something more than a futile 
theory, showed himself to be something better than a 
pedant industriously burying himself in pandects. 

ees him the sufferings of the epoch, the dis- 
tresses of those who were heavy laden beneath the pres- 
sure of new interests, all the seamy side of the great 
changes that were going on, sought expression. Other 
victims might die without a word, but he formulated ; 
he enunciated natural religion, enlightenment, tolera- 
tion, international law. Grotius was limning ideas of 
justice ; was painting the portraits of things strongly 
desited but barely visible. 

Mankind, severing itself more and mote into nations, 
classes, and States, wanted the safeguard of established 
tights, needed the supervision of a unifying thought. 
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But such established rights come into being without 
the co-operation of the learned. Because States are 
mutually dependent, they have to enter into relations 
which are “ regulated ” by custom as well as by power. 
Yet it seems hardly possible to upbuild international law 
upon this perpetually changing foundation. Whether 
they wete realists or utopists, those lured by the hope of 
doing so turned first to the Soni 7 of Catholicism, and 
then, impressed by the majesty of the Catholic organisa- 
tion, to the pope. Now from the pope to prayer is 
but a step, and from prayer to confession no more than 
half a step. 

Hugo Grotius, the Calvinist, also wanted a universal 
religion, and tried to reconcile the creeds by “ reason ”. 
God, he declared, had not created the world for the 
glory of the thing, but in order to make men happy. 

The unity aspired to by the medieval, papal hegemony 
had remained at the stage of aspiration, had been merely 
an intimation, a feeble attempt. The popes had not only 
been apostles of peace, for they had re dropped the 
cross in order to have both hands free for human con- 
cerns. 

Still, Rome always aspired to establish a world unity ; 
and it was from one centre alone that Christian Rome 
converted the mutually conflicting tribes and peoples. 
The accomplishment of this task remains one of the 
greatest memorials in human history. 

Countless unexpected facts were now working on 
behalf of this same unity, building roads which led 
through all things towards the same goal. Economics, 
politics, government, war, and feelings, debouched into 
the same great generality. The political world was a 
whole in which everything found its suppplement. But 
whereas in Holland a capitalist economy had come into 
being and not a capitalist State, in France events took the 
Opposite course. Whole countries were consumed by 
fire, and in the halls of a stock-exchange the ashes became 
transmuted into gold. 


THE DUKE OF ROHAN 


Reasons of State found expression in all political 
happenings, equally regardless of Grotius’ international 
law, and of the hindrances raised by humanitarianism. 
Cardinal Richelieu, a prince of the Catholic Church, 
was the arm of the new secular will. 

Next to Richelieu no one had a clearer grasp of 
“reasons of State” than the duke of Rohan. These 
two men did more than any others to formulate the 
theory of reasons of State in plain terms. 

Rohan was successful where Grotius failed, because 
tealities were on the side of the former and not on the side 
of the latter. Yet the champion of international law had 
a lasting influence; his aspirations flowed on amid the 
facts, like a little stream running through a narrow rift 
in the hills. 

What Rohan saw shining in the heavens was not the 
star of Bethlehem but the star of national egoism. He 
declared that France had her own task in Europe, a clear 
line to follow—much clearer than that of Spain, who had 
wasted her last reserves of national energy by scattering 
them over vast continents, and never determining upon a 
central objective. 

No one must seek to impose obstacles in the bellicose 
path of France; bigoted considerations, ideas of moral 
obligation, or deductions from the utterances of sages, 
were one and all to be eschewed. A statesman must 
be guided by the national interest alone. If he kept 
his pledges and abided by his alliances, this was only 
because to be faithless would have damaged his reputation 
—and reputation is one of the main factors of success. 

The leader must not have any fixed formulas in his 
political baggage, “ for that which causes a revolution in 
things .. . causes also changes in the fundamental 
maxims of rulers. Consequently those rulers who are 
guided rather by the examples of the past than by the 
reasons of the present cannot fail to make serious 
mistakes ”’. 

Dedicating his works to Richelieu, Rohan the nation- 
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alist writes : “‘ Although he is never mentioned by name, 
I am continually talking about the cardinal”. Yet for 
two whole decades, Rohan was the most dreaded 
adversary of this same Richelieu. 

Rohan represented a political and military concentra- 
tion against Louis XIII and Richelieu. When La 
Rochelle asked for the help, first of Spanish and then of 
English soldiers; when, supported by men and money 
from Madrid, the southern provinces of France wanted 
to establish an independent republic after the Swiss 
model; when in the Pyrenean region and along the 
Rhone a chain of Calvinist strongholds resisted the 
power of the centralised State—the duke of Rohan was 
the leader of them all. 

The commanders of the scattered fortresses which 
Richelieu had to conquer before he could establish his 
centralised authority, the seigneurs smitten with the 
ambition to make private war (men who would have 
thought shame of themselves had they been content 
with hawking and with hunting)—regarded Rohan as 
their leader. 

These proud spirits were of the Calvinist faith. They 
had the conviction that they were among the elect, and 
felt themselves to constitute God’s invisible church. 
They rejected any questioning of their own strength as a 
temptation of the devil. Despising humble sinners, 
detesting sweet dalliance with the saints, profoundly 
averse from mystical contemplation, they considered 
that resistance to the central government was the main 
purpose of their lives. Rohan was the leader of the 
— forces of those who professed this remarkable 
creed. 

If he now became Richelieu’s supporter and Richelieu’s 
general, it was not because he was an ordinary turncoat. 
He remained a Huguenot, and fought only against the 
Calvinistic State within the State. As a political convert, 
he emphasised this difference very sharply. That is why 
he embodied so clearly the new trend of events. The 
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epoch had stamped its change upon him. Throwing 
aside the suit of armour still warm from the fight, he 
put on the levelling uniform of the absolute monarchy. 
From a recalcitrant feudal nobleman, he was trans- 
formed into a tamed, submissive, perfumed court 
nobleman. 

Richelieu’s home policy had compelled the duke of 
Rohan to become his friend. For reasons of State, the 
catdinal, though a pious Catholic, had proclaimed a 
peace of religions, had espoused the cause of toleration. 
Renouncing arbitrariness, his power had thereby become 
consolidated. Having destroyed the walls of rebel 
towns, having broken up the military organisations of 
the sectaries, the cardinal now announced a regime of 
religious freedom. 

Richelieu left the Calvinists their altars but took away 
their cannon, their ambitions, and their particularist 
pretensions. 

He forbade any but those commissioned by himself to 
hold converse with the foreign diplomatists in Paris. 
He even extended this prohibition to include the papal 
nuncio. The Holy Father was the father of all his faithful 
children, and the cardinal was a pious servant. All the 
same, Richelieu would promptly send to the Bastille any 
one who, without authorisation, should venture to 
negotiate with the Holy Father’s representative in Paris. 

Rohan’s capitulation to Richelieu, far from being the 
outcome of a love of ease, was the expression of an urge 
to activity. Although he was henceforward an adversary 
of the would-be independent nobility, he himself retained 
their knightly characteristics. 

He had bad fortune in the battles he fought from 
now on, but continued to fight bravely. As Richelieu’s 
commander in Grisons, he was defeated by the combined 
Austrian and Spanish forces. He sought safety by cross- 
ing Switzerland to join the army of Duke Bernard of 
Weimar, reaching the latter’s camp just in time to take 
part in the siege of Rheinfelden. Renouncing rank and 
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plumes and orders, Rohan shouldered the musket of a 
private soldier, and was mortally wounded in the 
onslaught, dying a few days later when less than fifty- 
nine years of age. | 

Richelieu pressed toleration into the service of national 
unity and national war-making. A man might believe 
what he liked, so long as he belonged to the State and 
served it faithfully. 


XV 


The ageing Ferdinand could not enjoy his piety, being 
often compelled to interrupt his prayers by sighing over 
the course of earthly ae He was consumed by 
political afflictions; and the joys of his faith, the in- 
expressible ecstasy of his devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
were disturbed by his correspondence with the pope. He 
had always been so sedulous in his worship of the Mother 
of God, aa more than one altar, building more than 
one church, saving more than one monastery. Yet the 
Holy Father remained harsh, cold, indifferent to the 
dangers that threatened the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation. The northern heretics burned 
bishoprics, raped nuns, plundered reliquaries, and kept 
their camp fires burning with wooden images of saints 
and angels. But the pope maintained an obstinate silence. 

Ferdinand sent cardinal after cardinal and diplomatist 
after diplomatist to Urban VIII with urgent requests that 
this war should be declared a crusade against the northern 
heretics. As a rule, however, these emissaries could not 
obtain access to the Holy Father. If he did receive them, 
it was to talk of other things, to complain vaguely about 
the corruption of the times, to offer them snuff during 
mass, to remark that Christianity was now paying the 
price of sin, and to urge resistance to a When, 
at length, he was compelled to make a direct answer to 
a pressing appeal from the Spanish-Austrians, the 


URBAN VIII ON RICHELIEU 


ambassadors turned pale as they hearkened to his words. 
This war, said the Holy Father, in plain terms, had 
nothing whatever to do with religion, but was simply a 
conflict between States, and the Vatican would not permit 
religion to be used asacloak. The result of the unbridled 
ambition of Madrid was that even good Catholics could 
not but rejoice over the victory of the heretics. 

After all, replied one of the ambassadors, a victory of 
the heretics would not be so dangerous, seeing that 
Gustavus Adolphus had only thirty thousand men. 

Common reason, answered Urban VIII, understood 
nothing of the matter, being unheroical. “ With thirty 
thousand men, Alexander conquered the world.” 

Ferdinand II raised imploring hands to heaven, lost 
appetite from very grief, even went off his drink as well 
as his feed, declaring in his despair that Rome was barring 
the way to earthly justice for ever. Again and again he 
asked Urban whether Richelieu must not be daily com- 
mitting a mortal sin, being allied as he was with all the 
heretics of the world, with England, with Holland, with 
Hungary, with Turkey. 

“ If there is a God ”’, said the pope to a confidant when 
Richelieu died, “ he will certainly have to pay the shot ; 
but if there is no God, he was a fine fellow ”’. 

The Spaniards were not, like Ferdinand, content to 
utter complaints, but openly accused the pope of heresy. 
In the council presided over by Urban as incorporator 
of ecclesiastical doctrine and authority, uprose Cardinal 
Borgia to declare (with one eye on Madrid) in the name 
of all good Catholics, that the Holy Father was respon- 
sible for the present troubles of the Church. Thereon 
the dispute waxed fierce in the council chamber, some 
siding with Vienna and some with Paris. 

Since the attack thus initiated through the cardinals 
miscarried and the pope was not deposed, the Spaniards 
withheld from the Holy See all income from their 
domains, and the confessor of their prime minister 
wrote a book against Rome as vituperative as any that 
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could have been penned by Miinzer or Luther. The 
pope, said this pious Jesuit, was an accursed usurper 
froward beyond endurance. The authority he claimed 
over the other bishops was established upon base for- 
geries ; he must be compelled to become the servant of 
the council; he must be subjected to law ; his personal 
privileges were insufferable. 

These mouthings of wrath made Urban VIII con- 
gratulate himself all the more upon the existence of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and he was delighted no longer to 
be threatened by Spanish military predominance in Italy. 

It was not until the king of Sweden came alarmingly 
close, not until his squadrons in Munich made week-end 
excursions into the Tyrol, that the pope began to talk 
about the northern ulcer of heresy. 

Urban VIII became anti-Swedish just at the same time 
as Richelieu, when the storm from the North was 
blowing at large over Central Europe. 

Now Ferdinand’s hopes began to revive. Again he 
sent embassy after embassy to the pope, begging once 
more that the war against Stockholm should be declared 
a crusade. 

Again, however, did Urban refuse, though in a some- 
what more friendly fashion—for by now the danger 
from Gustavus Adolphus was over and done with. He 
wanted to show his goodwill to the Habsburg ruler, and 
to request the faithfal to pray for the wellbeing of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. But for that very reason 
he could not declare this war to be a crusade, seeing that 
there were good Catholics fighting on the heretic side, 
and his paternal mission of conciliation forbade him to 
participate on the battleground of faction. Ferdinand 
would not rest content with this answer. He sent a 
catdinal to the pope, asking foraloan. The Holy Father, 
said the representative of Vienna, should, as in earlier 
days, help the imperilled faith with money or troops. 
At the word “money”, Urban lost his temper, and 
burst out into open wrath. Thundering at the cardinal, 
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he said that for years Austria and Spain had devastated 
Italy ; the sack of Mantua had been a scandal to Christen- 
dom ; he had himself had to keep men under arms for 
the defence of the Papal States ; that was why his treasury 
was empty. Still, if Spain would restore him his tithes, 
he would ere long lend Austria one hundred thousand 
guldens. This year he would proclaim a jubilee. The 
Jubilee Bull would announce a formal remission of sins 
committed during recent months and would release 
penitents from vows of pilgrimage. 

Urban VIII was not only lord of Christendom, but 
also an Italian prince. He was the last of the Vatican 
monatchs to enlarge the patrimony of St. Peter, annexing 
the dukedom of Urbino. Of course the Holy Father 
had, as St. Augustine had demanded, “all the realms of 
the earth under his sway”; but in his immediate terri- 
tories, the Papal States, reasons of State prevailed. 
These were secular, finding expression in the form of 
the regulation of frontiers, commercial treaties, and 
barracks. 

The new West now in the making had not only tun- 
nelled all the continents and brought the stock exchanges 
into being, but had also permeated the brain of the 
custodian of old-time Europe. 

The kingdom of heaven was being transformed, and 
the old keys must be refurbished, though they were 
still strung on the same ring. 

The predecessors of Urban had been in advance 
of the other European rulers in recognising the full 
validity of secular politics. In their entourage, medieval 
sentiments and medieval piety were early swamped by 
the enthusiasms of the Renaissance, and the medieval 
form of land tenure with vassalage and fealty gave place 
to free competition and freedom of occupation. From 
Venice and from Genoa, ships sailed to the south of 
England and to the north of Germany freighted with the 
products of the East. 

Since then, however, geography had effected a redis- 
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tribution of the pleasures and pains of the world, had 
diverted into other channels the process of change begun 
in northern Italy, had transferred capitalism from the 
south of Europe to northern shores. Thanks to the 
colonial system, to the systematic exploitation of newly 
discovered territories, the capital of the financial mag- 
nates of northern Europe could reproduce itself more 
quickly and more thoroughly than had ever been possible 
to the money-lenders of Florence. 

Italy had only been a theatre for the dress rehearsal of 
the drama which three hundred years later in Holland 
and in England was to be staged for all the world 
to see. 

Nevertheless the spirit of the Renaissance had for ever 
robbed the Christian paradise of its tranquillity, had 
deprived the Christian pilgrimage towards happiness of 
its glamour, and had even decorated the throne-room of 
the Vatican with its pictures. 

The pope had a unifying idea, feelingly responded to 
the yearnings of the multitude for deliverance, was well 
acquainted with numerous inspired writings about 
“good government”, had the most carefully rounded 
theories at his disposal. As far as theory went, indeed, 
no other contemporary ruler would ever be able to 
compete with him ; but, all the same, his State activities 
could not be guided by one principle alone, could not 
be the expression of one doctrine. Political decisions are 
just as little as are the ordinary actions and the daily life 
of human beings determined by scientific knowledge ; 
they are all alike the reflexions of the complicated pro- 
cesses of existence, are rooted in millions of indirect 
considerations, are the very opposite of logical or mathe- 
matical axioms. If even the pope could not rule in 
accordance with theory, certainly no one else could be 
expected to do so. 

hough, maybe, the imperial councillors and the 
emperor could not realise this clearly, they must at least 
have felt it obscurely. For Urban VIII dealt with 
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Ferdinand as the grace of the Calvinist God deals with 
mortal men in general. The Calvinist God binds man’s 
feet and then chastises him because he cannot walk ; 
drives man into sin and then luxuriates in allotting 
punishment. The Holy Father gave no a either 
material or moral in support of the rigid Catholic party 
policy he demanded from Ferdinand. 

The pope, of course with all due respect, complained 
bitterly of the emperor, the emperor whom he had led 
astray, the emperor whom he had induced to issue the 
Edict of Restitution, the emperor whom he had forbidden 
to make the smallest concession to the Protestants—and 
now this same Vatican was utterly callous in its contem- 
plation of the difficulties in which the empire was 
involved. 

At the Hofburg reasons of State had at last got the 
upper hand. Nowhere had they to make headway 
against so firmly established a past as here. Not only 
was the monarch more papal than the pope, but the 
tradition of imperial rule was universalist and not, as in 
the French monarchy, nationalist. The imperial territory 
embraced Milan as well as Frankfort-on-the-Oder. For 
a time, even, the electors of the empire had regarded 
themselves as Roman senators. Medieval law was one 
of the pillars of the imperium ; medieval jurisprudence 
was, in theory at least, the antecedent of power. Ferdinand 
derived his title from the man who had thrice refused a 
kingly crown, from Caius Julius Cesar. The empire 
was universal in its aims, in its magnitude and its splen- 
dour. A Habsburg who ceased to be guided by this 
idea was in effect abdicating, was renouncing a glorious 
tradition. 

Nevertheless, general considerations, reasons of State, 
gained the upper hand in Vienna as well as elsewhere. 

es General ”” considerations, however, can never effect 
anything until they have become particularised, have 
ee into a combination with the peculiarities of space 
and time. 
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Vainly had Ferdinand looked heavenward. No help 
came from that quarter. He had, unaided, to pay for 
the campaign against the Protestant powers. Fortified 
and consoled by abundant prayer, he had come to 
recognise how impossible it was to vanquish heresies 
by mulish obstinacy and military commanders. The 
more strongly this new idea took possession of his mind, 
the more zealously did he pray. 

The holiest of his actions, the Edict of Restitution, 
was becoming more and more a curse, was showing itself 
to be the source of all evil. 

Its enforcement had been entrusted to the Imperial 
Court of Chancery. Within six years this supreme 
court of justice had recatholicised two archbishoprics, 
five bishoprics, two abbacies that were immediates of the 
empire, one hundred and forty monasteries, and two 
hundred livings. The reinstatement of the erstwhile 
possessots had not, however, proved a simple adminis- 
trative procedure. Whenever the new owners were in 
a position to do so, they defended their right of posses- 
sion by force of arms. Punitive expeditions had to be 
sent out. In Wurtemberg, Hesse, and Bremen, the 
imperial generals had to fight pitched battles. 

The Imperial Court of Chancery groaned under the 
burden of numberless petitions and appeals, and every 
= judgment had anew to undergo the ordeal of 
orce. 

Even among the Catholics, the Edict of Restitution 
had given rise to fierce disputes. When an estate was 
handed over to the Dominicans, the Benedictines com- 
sea bitterly that what had been their property was 

eing bestowed upon a rival order. Having shaven 
crowns, the monks could not pull one another’s hair, 
but they scratched one another’s tonsures. The emperor 
supported the Jesuits, the pope the Benedictines. Priors 
and abbesses hastened to consult lawyers, and the ante- 
room of the Imperial Court of Chancery was as noisy 
as the portico of a modern boutse. 
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When Ferdinand had issued the Edict of Restitution 
he had expected it to bring in millions to the treasury, 
and thus to rehabilitate the imperial finances. The real 
upshot was that it swallowed vast sums of money. 

But not only did the edict cost money, it disintegrated 
the imperial authority. Imperial policy was paralysed 
by the dread the Protestants had in face of the catholicts- 
ing activities of the Imperial Court of Chancery. Fer- 
dinand’s diplomatists could not, as could Richelieu’s 
ambassadors, negotiate with Lutheran or Calvinist 
German courts, for every Protestant demanded the repeal 
of the accursed edict before he would listen to a 
word. 

Hard facts convinced the emperor and his councillors 
of the need for repealing the Edict of Restitution. Its 
repeal implied the recognition of the Protestant powers. 
The next step would be the recognition of the Lutheran 
faith ! 

Even the Spanish ambassador, even Maximilian of 
Bavaria, that pious ruler who would not let any soldier 
go to battle without a rosary, advised the emperor to 
repeal the Edict of Restitution. 

After six years, then, his imperial majesty, though not 
without mental reservations, decided to recognise the 
property relationships created by the Reformation—in a 
word, to annul the Edict of Restitution. Vainly did 
Urban protest, describing this step as an approval of the 
robbery of the Church. 

Ferdinand was intelligent enough to realise that any 
further attempt to enforce the edict would result, not 
only in his losing his imperial crown, but also in his 
expulsion from his own Crownland, from Austria, from 
the Hofburg. 

The sharp turn made by this pious prince from a 
teligious to a secular policy was mainly determined by 
the dread of losing his possessions. 

He decided to adapt himself to the particularism of the 
princes. 


NEW IDEA OF GERMAN UNITY 


Germany was rent in sunder. 

As things had now shaped themselves after the fierce 
struggles of recent decades, to yield was the only way of 
protecting the frontiers of his realm. 

The old empire was dead. 

Gradually there emerged on German soil a new con- 
ception of unity, rooted in particularism, in the indepen- 
dent interests of the various separate authorities. This 
consciousness of unity did not hide or destroy their 
oppositions. The feeling of unity was still weak; 
along the Rhine often enough it did not exist ; the ruler 
in Treves was but a French agent: on the whole, how- 
ever, it persisted. In this sentiment there were at work, 
both the remembrance of the old unity of the empire, 
and the consciousness of the new unity of modern 
Germany. But the new element, that based upon par- 
ticularist interests, was stronger. The emperor could 
achieve political aims only by making due allowance for 
this stronger element. 

Oppositions always find expression in feelings, and 
the men of those days, when the oppositions were still 
young, were strongly moved by such feelings. Nor did 
they make any secret of them, for they saw things with 
other eyes than we of the twentieth century. Being 
warriors whose consciences made light of many stolen 
chickens and a still greater number of murdered human 
beings, they despised hypocrisy, inclining rather boast- 
fully to magnify their past misdeeds, recounting them as 
they sat round the camp-fire, and adorning them with all 
the charms of exaggeration. 

- Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weimar, had a strong leaning 
for the truth, and, though he was in Richelieu’s pay, 
though he worked under French orders, he was truthful 
when he declared that it would grieve him sorely if he 
were open to the reproach of having disintegrated the 
empire. Even the Protestant princes in Alsace were by 
no means eager to be subject to the influence of their 
French neighbours. They accepted French aid, but 
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refused to have French garrisons in their territories, and 
would have been delighted to see Louis XIII involved 
in an Italian or Flemish war, for this would have 
mitigated Richelieu’s preponderance. 

Unrest and insubordination were rife among the 
German soldiers in Swedish or French service. They 
were sullen when they went into battle, were always 
uneasy in their minds, said that they were opposed to the 
emperor because of his “ bestial Spanish servitude ”, but 
insisted that they were nonetheless German. 

The national consciousness of Germany was the out- 
come of wounds that would have seemed mortal to any 
surgeon. 

Horn, the Swedish general, who commanded jointly 
with Duke Bernard of Weimar the operations against the 
emperor, declared that he knew the German soldiers and 
officers disliked him as a foreigner who had been set in 
authority over them. 

Although the Swedish invasion did not produce a 
national theory in Germany, it certainly did produce an 
elementary consciousness of German unity, which might, 
had circumstances been different, have given the emperor 
widespread, if transient, authority. Had Ferdinand not 
been allied to Spain, the subsequent changes would have 
taken a very different course. 

As things were, the triumph and then the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus left German soil drenched with 
blood and the Protestants without any centre round which 
to consolidate their resistance. The champions of the 
anti-Catholic movement were less concerned about that 
movement than about safeguarding their own territorial 
interests. Not one of them would grant supreme 
command to any other, and not one of them had enough 
fotce at his own disposal to work effectively single- 
handed. Even though the emperor, too, had very little 
power, he nevertheless had the advantage of being 
able to come to a decision quicker than could the 
coalition opposed to him. Gustavus Adolphus’ political 
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successors vainly endeavoured to work through 
confederations. 

In Germany such confederations were always sub- 
stitutes for a centralised authority. Since there was no 
ovetriding power of decision, little groups of interests 
formed themselves here and there, to break up almost as 
soon as they had been born. They were the outcome of 
temporary diplomatic considerations, of adroitness, of 
passing shrewdness, and did not emerge from the centre 
of things as did the consciousness of national unity. 

The Union of Heilbronn, which was designed to 
catry on the leadership after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, was defeated more by an internal conflict 
than by the imperial generals. 

Axel Oxenstierna had brought about his own defeat. 
Acting on the theory that war must pay for war, he had 
atranged that the German territories on which the war 
was being waged should pay the cost of all the fighting, 
of keeping the soldiers fed, of filling the pockets of the 
generals and the Swedish treasury as well. 

Now Oxenstierna declared that Sweden must send no 
more soldiers to Germany, but must gradually and incon- 
spicuously withdraw the Swedish nucleus of the allied 
army, leaving the Royal Swedish War on German Soil 
to keep itself going exclusively at German cost. But 
Pomerania and the coast must be safeguarded, to main- 
tain sympathy in these quarters. There must not be any 
enmity so near to Stockholm. 

During these long years of warfare there were de- 
stroyed, not only human beings and their living present, 
but also the past and the future. Fragment by fragment 
memories were expunged, memories of the old empire, of 
chivalric art and culture, ancient tradition, the vestiges 
of the old Germanic monarchy, a thousand years of 
history. Almost unexampled was the way in which the 
present and the past of the German nation were trampled 
underfoot by foreign soldiers. For a precedent we must 
look to America in the days of the conquistadors. 
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This persistent turmoil, in which civil war was heaped 
upon war, in which every foreign potentate had his 
Germanic allies and in which foreign disputes were 
being fought out upon German territory, annihilated 
remembrance of the Roman—German imperial crown of 
Christendom. 

In a doctorial dissertation delivered at Tubingen in the 
year 1640 we are told that during half a century in 
Wiirtemberg alone three hundred and fifty thousand 
persons had perished in the wars or had fled to Switzer- 
land. Investigations made after the war was over showed 
that in the towns half the houses were empty, while in 
Central Germany, in town and countryside alike, three- 
fourths of them remained untenanted: “In horses, 
cows, and goats, the loss was over eighty per cent.” 

Throughout Germany the same misery prevailed. 
Accounts of it are as monotonous as the figures in a 
statistical compilation, and the whole multitude of them 
cannot give more than a faint impression of the depth 
and the extent of human suffering. As a result of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the German people had to begin its 
history anew on a completely changed soil. 

This war, which first rendered capitalism possible, 
which ensured the victory of reasons of State, devastated 
Central Europe. 

Germany, therefore, had to make a fresh start, and is 
the youngest among the nations of the Continent. Her 
history is but three hundred years old. The waters 
of Lethe separate the seventeenth century from the 
sixteenth. 

Not even a Thucydides could describe these im- 
measurable horrots. 

At length all the rulers were eager for peace, all the 
statesmen were forced into the path of negotiation. Next 
to the emperor and Maximilian of Bavaria, Saxony was 
the most important factor in the empire. Like the other 
potentates, the elector of Saxony had never been par- 
ticularly fond of the Swedes, The alliances with Stock- 
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holm were the outcome of necessity. Among the religious 
masses Sweden was a popular legend, but not so among 
the rulers. Thanks to the policy of Stockholm, the 
elector John George of Saxony had now become disposed 
towards peace. Arnim, his leading statesman, wanted 
to set up a third party to hold the scales between Austria 
and Sweden. He worked towards this end in prolonged 
and futile negotiations with Wallenstein. 

The Danes, Sweden’s enemies in the North Sea and the 
Baltic, acted as mediators between the German princes 
and the emperor. 

Arnim writes: “I have missed no opportunity, and 
have strongly recommended peace wherever I could. 
. . . Lhave done my utmost to remonstrate, and to show 
what a disastrous war this is, seeing that we Germans not 
only profess the same faith but are all brothers, so that in 
the war the father often kills the son or the son the father, 
and it seems that if this goes on our dear Germany will 
become a prey to foreign nations and a pitiful spectacle 
before the whole world.” 

Amid the general weakness, the emperor was still 
stronger than the others. His alliance with Spain still 
fed him with power. 

A Spanish army was making forced marches towards 
Bavaria, and was well on its way. 

At this time, the military strength of the Protestant 
powers had been greatly reduced owing to their anti- 
Swedish sentiments and owing to their mutual struggles 
for the leadership. 

The Swedish-German army was in Wiirtemberg, at 
the gates of Bavaria, under the leadership of Bernard of 
Weimar and Horn. Bernard, informed of the coming of 
the Spaniards, wanted to fight. The miseries of Germany 
forced this decision upon him. He was not indifferent, 
like the Swedes, for whom the war in foreign territory 
might drag on as long as it pleased for all they cared. 
Bernard of Weimar, therefore, joined battle, and did so 
against the will of Horn. 
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In the east there is a conflict between Saxony and 
Sweden just as in the west between Horn and Bernard of 
Weimar. In the east John George is fighting with Oxen- 
stierna for the leadership. Simultaneously the elector is 
negotiating with the emperor and carrying on warfare 
against him. He marches against Prague, and then 
suddenly stops his advance. The Austrian envoys have 
promised that the Edict of Restitution shall be annulled, 
have gratified his territorial ambitions, have yielded to his 
particularism. 

These dissensions and indecisions in Protestant policy 
cannot but affect Protestant generalship, cannot but 
prevent united and effective action. 

On the other hand, in the Catholic camp, the unity of 
political leadership facilitates a centralised conduct of 
military operations. 

The imperial forces concentrate in Bavaria, where, at 
a favourable moment, they get in touch with the troops 
of the infante. The alliance between Vienna and Madrid 
now culminates in the fraternisation of the Austrian and 
the Spanish armies in the field. Their junction takes place 
not far from No6rdlingen, the headquarters of the 
Swedish-German army. 

The Spanish infante and the emperot’s son, afterwards 
Ferdinand III, lead the southern armies. These out- 
number the enemy, and on the second day of the struggle 
they gained a decisive victory. 

The Protestants no longer have an army upon German 
soil. Their weakness leads inevitably to peace negotia- 
tions. 

The elector of Saxony makes a beginning. He signs a 
treaty of friendship with Vienna. With a few exceptions, 
the emperor grants to all the German powers that adhere 
to this peace an amnesty for offences against the empire, 
and exhorts them to make an end of the wat. 

The Peace of Prague was a great but unsuccessful 
attempt to reorganise the empire. For a brief space 
there was unity. A balance between the territories was 
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secuted by the creeds. The princes agreed that the 
would not try to spread their particular religious beliefs 
beyond the boundaries of their own States, nor would 
they try to export articles of faith at the sword’s point. 
Like so many others, it was a moment in German history 
fraught with great possibilities, with possibilities that 
were never tealised. Thus in many respects it resembled 
the Brest-Litovsk peace of the year 1917. The possi- 
bilities could only have been realised if the Peace of 
Prague had been something more than a temporary 
truce. For it to become more than that, the emperor 
would have to break the countless ties that involved him 
in worldwide conflicts. Could he have done so, he 
would, despite the multiplicity of the German territories, 
have been able to form a German nation—such a nation 
as could have been formed while particularism still 
prevailed. 

The opportunity was a more favourable one than that 
which had occurred after Wallenstein’s victory. War 
weariness and an insight into the true state of affairs had 
reconciled the princes. The emperor was no longer 
wholly dependent upon Maximilian of Bavaria. He could 
now tely upon Saxon support, and could therefore move 
more freely. The peace treaty gave him privileges which 
rendered it possible for him to pursue a German policy. 
The various territories were ftaaden to enter into 
separate alliances with foreign powers, and an imperial 
army was created. Thus things long desired were 
achieved, and the necessary requisites for the life of a 
German State were created. 

Nort was the peace a mere appeal, a mere moving 
exhortation. Except for the treacherous region along the 
Rhine, except for Strasburg and Hesse-Cassel, one terri- 
tory after another, one city after another, showed itself 
eager to break away from the war, to establish peace 
within the empire. Unexpectedly willing were they all 
to forget differences which yesterday had seemed 
insuperable, 
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But now the importance of a creative Cesarean per- 
sonality became evident precisely because no such 
personality existed in Germany at this juncture. 

Is all that happens pure fatality, blind necessity, 
demanding blind victims ? Napoleon’s seizure of power 
on the Eighteenth Brumaire, Richelieu’s shrewd policy, 
Oliver Cromwell’s opportunism, the mastery of Russia 
by Lenin, show that under certain peculiar anarchic 
conditions it is possible for exceptional individuals to 
overleap the restrictions of political impotence. 

But in Vienna only Ferdinand the weakling was 
enthroned. He could not break away from the con- 
ventional, the commonplace. Though he had desired 
peace so long, now that it was within his grasp it seemed 
to offer him opportunities for snatching subsidiary 
joys. He annexed various fragments of Wurtemberg, 
and he confiscated the estates of certain rebel counts in 
order to divide them among his friends at Vienna. 

Moreover, he had absolutely no thought of breaking 
the Spanish alliance. 

That very alliance, which had provided him with the 
requisite forces and had enabled him to secure a transient 
victory, was also the source of his weakness. 

In Nérdlingen, Ferdinand had defeated his adversary, 
thanks to the help of Madrid. Now Madrid sent in the 
bill, demanding unconditional fidelity. 

To Spain, Germany represented the anti-French front, 
which must be kept in being. Spain had gained a victory 
on German soil in order to be in a position to continue 
fighting on German soil. The state of affairs throughout 
Europe made it incumbent upon Madrid to go on with 
the war. The struggle with Richelieu was not yet 
over. 

Count Olivarez, the Spanish monarch’s chief minister, 
announced that he had no thought of making peace. 
Paris, he said, wanted to establish herself in Italy and in 
Lorraine ; was allied with Holland, Turkey, and Sweden. 
Now was the time to press the advantage, to invade 
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France, to bring about the downfall of Richelieu, and 
thus to revive the vigour of the old, the true Catholicism. 

Thus did the Spanish galleon sail proudly onward 
into the ocean of the world war, towing the reluctant 
imperial sloop in its wake. 


XVI 


Philipp Christoph von Sétern, bishop of Spires and 
president of the Imperial Court of Chancery, was already 
fifty-six years of age when, as elector, he took over the 
government of the archbishopric of Treves. Extreme 
avarice had been his only motive force throughout life ; 
he was always calculating, and he never miscalculated. 
The passion of love could not interfere with this passion 
for money. In boyhood he had had a fine voice, and his 
uncle as godfather had had him castrated that it might 
retain its youthful timbre. 

Philipp von Sétern was a shrewd politician, having a 
clear understanding of the purport and the trend of the 
war. It interested him, however, only as a means of 
making money. In Spires he guarded the Rhine by 
building the fortress of Philippsburg, which for a century 
was to remain the key to the Palatinate and the Saar 
region. Soon after it had been completed, he traded it 
to the French. When he became reigning prince of 
Treves, he started silver mining there, had iron smelting 
works erected, and ran both mines and furnaces with the 
forced labour of convicts. Turning his attention to 
history, he ordered that all the mouldering documents 
relating to taxation and customs dues should be carefully 
studied that arrears of payment might be demanded from 
his subjects. He lent money at a high rate of interest, 
held a banking monopoly in his territory, and always 
had the latest and most trustworthy information from 
the stock exchanges of London and Amsterdam. 

Though successful in his money-making quests, he 
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became day by day more discontented, increasingly 
wrathful, and fell away to skin and bone. Sullen and 
melancholy, he seemed to bear on his thin shoulders all 
the troubles of the world. Lean, stooping, wrinkled, 
bald, he prowled unceasingly through the rooms of his 
palace. No one could console him but his chamberlain, 
who, night and morning, used to read aloud to Sétern 
the fifth chapter of the gospel according to St. Matthew. 
But the chamberlain, like his master, had a passion for 
money, and, being an entire man, had more ample needs. 
Since Sétern, though lavish of promises, was sparing of 
coin, the chamberlain lost patience, and, for a moderate 
price, sold himself to Vienna. 

Through this source the Hofburg was kept fully in- 
formed as to all that went on in the way of negotiations 
between Treves and Paris. 

Christoph von Sétern had had a bright idea, which 
would, he thought, bring him in more money than could 
be made out of a princedom devastated by war, and 
even out of its silver mines. 

He appointed Richelieu his “suffragan bishop ”. 
Therewith the cardinal became coadjutor both in the 
archbishopric of Treves and in the bishopric of Spires. 
Not only did Richelieu thus share episcopal powers on 
German soil with S6tern, but he was to become Sédtern’s 
successor. The dictator of France was equipped with 
the most important privilege a German could secure, 
was one of the electors of the empire, on an equal footing 
with the electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and Bavaria. 
But the emperor and the pope refused to give their 
sanction to this appointment. The fact was that though 
Sdtern’s action in appointing Richelieu was, as far as 
canonical custom went, a scandal, it was not directly 
forbidden by canonical law. In the old Roman days a 
persecuted bishop who had to go into hiding had been 
able to appoint a substitute. Sdtern ap al to this 
ancient practice in support of what he had done, quoted 
the patristic writers, displayed an exhaustive knowledge 
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of the early Church. Richelieu, though a well-informed 
theologian, had little interest in this dispute. He had 
no intention of solemnising marriage or baptising 
infants in Spires or in Treves; but he knew that the 
title of German coadjutor, the power to act as one of the 
electors of the empire, might be of solid value. It was 
worth at least three towns in Central Germany. 

Catholic Treves and heretical Hesse-Cassel were 
French outposts in the empire. Christoph von Sétern 
was in a pesiape to give Richelieu early warning of 
dangers, of any adverse movement, since the archbishop 
of Treves occupied a watch-tower in German territory. 

The diplomatic art of Richelieu, the patient under- 
ground work of Father Joseph, had their due effect in 
Spires, Coblenz, Basle, Colmar, and Breisach, in all the 
regions of the Moselle and the Saar. Throughout these 
parts there were distributed small French garrisons, 
supporting and supported by the local authorities. 
Every prince, count, abbot, or knight who was an 
immediate of the empire, had some pet ambition of his 
own, required “individual treatment”; and about these 
predilections the Capuchin kept himself thoroughly 
posted. 

“It 1s essential”, wrote the cardinal, “to gain an 
entry into Germany. ‘This needs much patience, even 
more discretion, and a very subtle method of procedure.” 

A decade later, Richelieu had attained his end. 

What he wanted was to win Lorraine without war ; 
to ingratiate himself everywhere with money and with 
promises : to establish a Rheinbund of the lesser Rhenish 
powers. 

During the time which elapsed between the victory 
of Gustavus Adolphus and the battle of Nérdlingen (or 
shortly afterwards), without any declaration of war the 
cardinal had been able, by an almost unnoticed occupa- 
tion of the Rhine, to settle himself athwart a means of 
communication that was vital to Spain, the roadway 
leading from Milan through Lorraine and Treves to 
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Brussels, Flanders, Holland, and the North Sea. The 
key of this military and political situation was in the 
hands of Philipp Christoph von Sdtern. 

One night in March 1635 the Spaniards made a raid 
on Treves. A colonel named Metternich at the head of 
forty men mounted the steps of the electoral palace. He 
knew his way about, for the faithful chamberlain, the 
reader of the Sermon on the Mount, had sent him a plan. 
Metternich went straight to Sdtern’s bedchamber, and 
the archbishop awakened to see a ring of naked swords 
round his bed. He threatened, cursed, spoke of his 
inviolability as prelate and elector, heartily excommuni- 
cated the intruders. Metternich was civil enough, told 
him that words availed nothing, and carried him off with 
all the honours of war. In the larger towns through 
which they travelled he even had the bells rung to 
celebrate the advent of this dignitary of the Church. 
Sdtern’s meals were served in golden dishes, but the 
prisoner would not eat any of the fine food provided, 
sending it away and procuring the simplest fare, having 
always a foretaste of Spanish poison in his mouth. 

In three weeks they reached Vienna, and here the 
archbishop of Treves remained for ten years as captive 
of the Hofburg. He was handsomely treated, but 
complained afterwards that it had cost him dear. He 
had, he said, to pay two hundred thousand talers in 
bribes. 

The battle of Nordlingen deprived Cardinal Richelieu 
of his German bishopric; swept away the advantages 
the French had secured in Lorraine; and not merely 
opened the road into France by way of Philippsburg, 
Breisach, and Basle, but restored the old Spanish line of 
communication between Italy and Flanders. Along the 
Rhine, Madrid and Vienna celebrated the renascence of 
their joint strength. 

Richelieu, who had hitherto been able to pursue his 
plans successfully without open warfare, was now, by a 
victory his adversaries had obtained without open war- 
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fare, seriously threatened. The Spanish hegemony had 
been re-established, and France was once more encircled. 
No longer, as during the diet of Ratisbon, was he able 
to countermine Madrid’s triumph by diplomacy alone, 
ot by direct military successes secured over some minor 
adversary. What had been won by statecraft must be 
defended by the sword. 

On the eve of great events, heavy clouds were 
gathering. 

Richelieu, who was in failing health, was nervously 
on the alert. The king, the grandees, lesser men, all 
scented danger; even the dull-witted were alarmed, 
though they scarcely knew why. Other doors had 
been closed, and only that of battle remained open. 

Now, when the renewal of the struggle which had 
already endured for seventeen years was to inaugurate 
hostilities lasting until long after the Peace of Westphalia, 
and down to the year 1659, blind fate pushed the chief 
actors forward into the future. 

Richelieu was convinced that the contest would soon 
be over, never realising that it would write its signs 
deep in Spain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Portugal; that it would outlive him by many years ; 
that it would constitute a supplement to his Political 
Testament. The Spanish forces were on the shores of 
the long-desired Rhine. The logic of circumstances 
impelled them towards Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, 
Paris. 

In his master’s name, Count Olivarez demanded from 
France the withdrawal of her troops from Savoy, 
Grisons, and Lorraine ; this, he said, would be the only 
possible guarantee of peace. In a word, he demanded 
the liquidation of all Richelieu’s successes. The plus 
sign was to be changed into a minus. The cardinal, who 
for ten years had been carefully avoiding open war (for, 
as he wrote, “‘in wars it is easy to know how and when 
they begin, but no one can foresee the time and place of 
their end ”’), had now decided to act in the open. That 
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venture must be made, he said, when a quiet life had 
come to cost more than a battle, when peace had become 
dearer than war. He had, however, no intention of 
allowing the enemy to fight, as he himself had been 
fighting, behind a mask. For this reason he clamoured 
war from the housetops, that all the world might hear. 
He did not wish his strenuous activity of the present to 
be shadowed by his hesitation in the past. He rejected 
the notion of remaining on the defensive, and insisted 
upon an offensive campaign. Spain talked of attacking 
Paris, did she? Well, then, he would aim at Madrid 
and Vienna. 

Father Joseph took charge of tactics. He had tasks 
in which decisions came easier than in the strategy 
allotted to Richelieu; he negotiated with Sweden. 
First of all Hugo Grotius came to Paris, commissioned 
by Stockholm, and then Oxenstierna himself. The 
agreement they effected was exclusively a matter of 
money. The bargain simply concerned whether the 
yearly subsidy to be paid by Louis XIII should amount 
to one million or to two. Sweden had been defeated in 
Germany, and the emperor neither would nor could 
build for Oxenstierna a bridge of retreat across the 
Baltic. 

Since France was now entering openly into the 
struggle, it was plain that Paris held the political leader- 
ship, and not the northern country squire, France’s 
ally. The two contracting parties pledged one another 
not to conclude a separate peace. 

This part of the transaction being settled, Father 
Joseph went on to parley with Hesse-Cassel and with 
Strasburg, and tried his luck once more in Dresden, 
Munich, and Berlin. The Capuchin was also instructed 
by Richelieu to state the official causes of the war, to 
write a manifesto showing the immaculate purity of 
French motives. 

If you were to throw into a winepress all the officially 
announced causes of this and other wats, you would 
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not be able to squeeze a single drop of truth out of 
them. 

Now, since the empire had been reunited by the 
Peace of Prague, and the struggle had therefore lost the 
last semblance of being a religious dispute, it was not 
easy to get the world to believe the French declaration 
that Paris wanted to protect “German freedom”. Yet 
Father Joseph thought he could find colour for the 
statement in the arrest of Philipp Christoph von Sétern ! 
Sétern was an elector, and by clapping him into prison 
the emperor had infringed German freedom. France 
wanted to protect the Golden Bull, the constitution, the 
rights of the German princes, and summoned them all 
to rally to the side of Louis XIII. Paris was not making 
war against the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, had no lust of conquest, had clean hands and a 
pure heart, made no distinction of creeds in Germany, 
was only campaigning against the great usurper in 
Vienna who was a menace to the imperial knights, 
princes, electors, and archbishops. 

Notwithstanding these high-sounding protests, 
Richelieu was steadily at work to deprive the war of 
any local or territorial restrictions, to widen the battle- 
field to the uttermost, to change tranquillity into tension 
wherever he could, to accentuate anew the hoary 
European conflicts. Whenever the cardinal, after a 
period of patient waiting, became active once more in 
the political arena, obviously active in the way of direct 
measures, he was accompanied by lesser allies, appearing 
among them like a monarch who, surrounded by his 
satellites, marches solemnly across the throne-room and 
impresses all spectators by the splendour of his retinue. 

Every dispute in Europe provided him with an ally, 
and he did not despise even the least powerful of them. 
All contributions were thankfully received. 

Richelieu kept watch on the negotiations both in 
general and in particular. The scope of his intelligence 
enabled him always to perceive the ultimate end. 
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Now that Spain had re-established communications 
with Flanders along the Rhine, the cardinal, without 
any interruption to the campaign on land, tried to 
transfer the main struggle to the sea. He wanted to 
hamper the maritime intercourse of Spain: that with 
Genoa and Naples in the Mediterranean; that with 
Flanders in the Atlantic, the Channel, and the North Sea. 

His exceptional boldness as a strategist enabled him to 
discover means which had a surprising effect, were 
seemingly improvised, but had in reality been prepared 
long in advance. He did not think only in terms of 
Spanish galleys and infantry regiments, but took a com- 
prehensive view of his enemies’ forces, geographical 
as well as military. He wanted to strike at the heart of 
the enemy country, to sever all the threads which 
led from the centre of the peninsula towards the 
periphery. 

In strategy the power of anticipation plays a great part. 
Richelieu’s political ambition was so vast that it extended 
beyond the narrow boundaries of his own time, and his 
anticipations were not only concerned with the struggle 
between the extant States and governments, but already 
breathed the spirit of the revolutionary national armies 
of coming days. Since, however, the cardinal had not 
at his disposal, in these matters, the resources of a 
Bonaparte, he had to make the best of diplomacy and 
alliances. He was not always a successful commander, he 
often lost battles, but he always won the war. The 
vigorous working of his imagination frequently inter- 
fered with the requisite military precision, but his gift 
for political combination enabled him to make good any 
consequent defects. 

Such a breadth of intellectual grasp, such a power of 
taking a comprehensive survey of countries, forces, 
trends, combined with a capacity for negotiation and for 
great decisions, are the qualities which make that 
rare being, a great commander. It is the great com- 
mander, moreover, who arouses the most universal 
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admiration in the heart of the common folk, in the 
enthusiasts of all times. 

“ Peaceful civilian activities designed to make people 
happy ”, writes Bismarck, “have not in general among 
the Christian nations of Europe aroused nearly so much 
enthusiasm as has a readiness to shed blood and squander 
national property on the battlefield ”. 

Hitherto Richelieu had not been popular. Almost all 
his qualities were calculated to make the masses detest 
him: his pride, his independence, his seeming coldness, 
his ostentation, his ruthlessness. But now, when he had 
staked all France upon a cast, now, when Croat regiments 
were ravaging the eastern provinces, the cardinal inspired 
both love and confidence. Certainly this war was for 
France no mere aberration, no chance matter; it was 
pregnant with the seeds of a mighty change. 

The invasion consolidated France internally. The 
ruling stratum, however, made up of those who 
assembled their forces round the cardinal, round the 
throne, round the State, composed partly of the aris- 
tocracy and partly of the rising bourgeoisie, was still 
thin—so thin as to be transparent. Its members had a 
feeling only for the territory, and not for the ‘aang 
To them the masses were a black, hostile, obscure, un- 
clean, evil-smelling, alien, nebulous element. Twenty 
years after this war Madame de Sévigné, possessed of 
charm, sensibility, and delicacy, capable of every shade 
of compassion, could still write—amid elegant, incidental, 
but seriously meant observations concerning the victims 
= the defeated during the internal dissensions of her 

ay : 

“ Down there they have taken sixty prisoners, and 
to-morrow the executions will begin. It will be a good 
example.” Again, writing to a friend: “ You speak of 
the critical condition here. Certainly a firmer hand is 
needed. Only one in a whole week. . . . I found the 
hangings positively refreshing.” 

Yet it was out of this living misery, out of this unhappy 
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raw material, that a nation came into being. The instinct 
of a common purpose in defence animated the poor. _ 

The foreign invasion of France facilitated the birth 
of a national will, and enabled the egoism of the ruler to 
triumph over that of the ruled. 

The veteran soldiers of Spain, the troops of the 
emperor, trained in a war which had already lasted for 
decades, easily drove the raw French army before them, 
advancing to Valmy as quickly as did a hundred and fifty 
years later the forces of the Coalition, and to the Marne 
as quickly as did the imperial German army in the 
recent war. It would seem as if the French are only 
able to fight when the thunder of the enemy guns can be 
heard in Paris. Four times, at any rate, has this happened 
in history, and now the world was having its first surprise 
of the kind. 

When an enemy makes its way to the heart of a country, 
the pillars on which that country’s national unity rest 
may be overthrown, but they may be driven more firmly 
into the earth. State coercion is at an end. Unpunished 
and unwatched, subjects can desert to the enemy. In 
such moments it becomes plain whether unity has been 
anchored in the consciousness of the masses or has been 
a mere matter of political expediency. 

Richelieu’s new edifice needed this test, and responded 
to it brilliantly. 

For the first time French national consciousness 
secured shape and fixity. Their detestation of the foreign 
armies aroused in the masses passions hitherto un- 
exampled. Hitherto the peasant had known his village, 
the townsman his market-place, each loving, as men are 
apt to love, the familiar haunts of childhood. But now 
the foreign armies under Spanish and imperial colours, 
overrunning France, working such havoc in Burgundy 
that the province was laid waste for a century to come, 
plundering Picardy unsystematically but thoroughly, 
advancing to within two days’ march of Paris—inflamed 
everywhere a strongly national sentiment. 
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The resulting famine, which claimed its victims in 
every household, taught even the poor to sigh, to curse, 
and to pray as Frenchmen. 

The individual instinct of self-preservation found 
expression in the organisation of a national egoism. 

Not as in Germany could the common folk look for 
help to local grandees. Help came from the centre, from 
Paris. Richelieu had destroyed the local authorities 
before the war began. 

A French victory on French soil was a surprise. Before 
this an invading army had everywhere found allies in the 
conquered land. 

Philip IV of Spain had counted upon friends in France : 
upon Protestants whose privileges Richelieu had can- 
celled; upon pious Catholics for whom the cardinal 
was a patron of unbelievers; upon the governor- 
general of Normandy, who had promised armed help ; 
upon Marseilles and Toulon, which had signed secret 
treaties with Madrid. 

This open war had been preceded by a widespread 
conspiracy. But now the conspirators made no sign, 
did not venture to raise a finger. 

The sea, said the cardinal, who felt himself narrowly 
hemmed in in a France that was still threatened though 
already freed—the sea must relieve the monarchy of its 
burden, must become the ally of France and the enemy 
of Spain. 

His ships harried the Spanish coasts, and as far as 
the Mediterranean was concerned made Spanish com- 
munications a mere matter of luck and chance. All vessels 
suspected of carrying Spanish goods were impounded, 
and more and more the French fleet became supreme in 
these inland waters. Entrusting the naval command to 
a prince of the Church (the archbishop of Bayonne), 
Richelieu concentrated the Atlantic fleet, which was 
usually dispersed on the coasts of Normandy, Brittany, 
and Guienne, and despatched it through the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Sicily and Sardinia. 
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As far as the Atlantic was concerned, France was not 
yet in a position to cut communications between 
Gibraltar and Flanders. This was a weakness, but not a 
decisive one. The important point was that the Spanish 
fleet, which within living memory had been sent to 
conquer England, and which had always up till now 
assumed the offensive, had been forced upon the defen- 
sive. Even if vessels under the Spanish flag could still 
make for Flemish ports, they were exposed to perpetual 
dangers on the voyage. 

Richelieu sought compensation for his weakness on the 
Atlantic by an alliance with Holland. 

Amstetdam armed and equipped vessels, Amsterdam 
opened her treasure-houses, built corvette after corvette, 
rejoicing at this chance of coming to grips with the 
Spaniards on the sea. In English waters the Hollanders 
defeated a great Spanish armada. Triumphing in their 
victory they sailed back along the English coast, but the 
island which under Elizabeth had tolerated no enemy 
warship in her waters, was mute, and gave no sign of life. 
Not a sound, not a stir—and yet at this very moment 
passion ran high in England, higher perhaps than ever 
before in her history. Deafened by the fanaticism of 
partisan strife, she had neither eyes nor ears for the 
struggle on the Continent. 


XVII 


English battleships were cruising up and down in 
front of La Rochelle, the Huguenot fortress besieged by 
Richelieu and Father Joseph. The English were allied 
with the cardinal, and were to storm the heretics’ strong- 
hold from the sea. 

But the British sailors were of one mind with the 
inhabitants of the invested town; they, too, acclaimed 
Calvin as a prophet. 

They were half mutinous before they sailed, suspecting 
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that the expedition had some sinister aim. Preachers 
came aboard to reassure them, declaring that the fleet 
was sailing for Genoa in order to attack Spain’s old 
friend in the Mediterranean. 

Dubious, scenting secret machinations, the men 
nevettheless did not feel secure enough to refuse duty. 

During the voyage the officers tried to raise their 
spirits by the strains of secular music—which was 
anathema to Puritans, and failed of the desired effect. 

The ships had anchored off La Rochelle. 

All sails were furled. Leaving their accustomed places 
by the gun-ports, the men assembled on deck to hold 
council. The sight of the fortress seemed to have 
bewitched them. They looked longingly at the turrets 
and the walls. They were fired with indignation, but 
not with lust of battle. They had guessed rightly, and 
now knew that they had been sent to make war on their 
brothers in the faith. Unanimously they decided to 
return home. Pious at heart, they would rather be 
hanged at the yard-arm than fire a shot at this stronghold 
of the Calvinists. Having taken an oath that in no 
circumstances would they fight against La Rochelle, 
they inscribed their resolution on a sheet of paper and 
laid it between the leaves of the admiral’s Bible. 

The admiral shared their sentiments, and made no 
attempt to carry out his orders from home. 

As soon as the fleet returned, having failed to dis- 
charge its mission, Charles I wanted to punish these 
mutineers in exemplary fashion. He sought for the ring- 
leaders, and endeavoured to compel the tribunals to do 
his will. But the sailors and their admiral had become 
the heroes of the hour. The populace vociferously 
acclaimed their “‘ mutiny”. In view of this unanimity, 
the king thought it expedient to give way, to quash the 
proceedings, and to pardon the offenders. Thus it was 
that, seven years after the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, men sworn to the pursuit of arms had refused 
duty and had gone unpunished. 
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To the continental authorities this was an unprece- 
dented and utterly unwanted intrusion of the commons 
into politics. Was a paid soldier’s or sailor’s creed to 
decide measures of State? Of course there were plenty 
of mutinies during the Thirty Years’ War. Ifthe soldiers 
did not receive their pay punctually, if the marches were 
too long, if the food was too scanty, there would be a 
strike of protest; but that men who had plenty to eat 
and plenty to drink should refuse to fight because they 
happened to be of the same religion as those at whom 
they were ordered to fire—such a whimsy would make 
strategy impossible. 

In England religious fanaticism went hand in hand 
with political; and in combination, through mutual 
help, this proved irresistible. 

The abstract reacts on the concrete differently in 
England and on the Continent. General considerations 
ate like empty facts; they can be filled with the most 
diversified interests. 

In Germany the Reformation was enlisted in the 
service of princely absolutism. As far as the subject 
was concerned, it did indeed inspire him also—consoling 
him with patience and piety for the oppressions from 
which he suffered in his daily life. Substantially, it 
redounded to the advantage of those in authority, 
and became an affair of high politics. Luther’s spirit and 
doctrine gave an impetus to the powers that were, and 
justified the extant social structure in the sight of God. 
From Wittenberg came fresh blood to reinvigorate 
conservative institutions and ideas. The eyes of the con- 
servatives wete opened to the need for certain changes 
which would leave them more firmly seated in the 
saddle. Thus in Prussian Germany the old-established 
powers were so greatly strengthened that from the days 
of Elector Frederick William who signed the Peace of 
Westphalia, through those of Frederick William I, down 
to those of Prince Bismarck, the established authorities 
could guide the “ revolution from above ”. 
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It was otherwise in Britain. 

There, fed by Calvinistic fuel, the flames of the 
Reformation rose higher and higher. The Reformation 
was the atsenal from which rival political ideals and 
interests drew their weapons. Giving all of them the 
cloak of religion, it worked from below upwards instead 
of from above downwards as in Prussian Germany. In 
the island realm, those who wished to make the world 
better spoke a biblical jargon. Little more than twenty 
years ago, Lenin, the Russian refugee, was amazed to 
hear Protestant preachers, in London suburban churches 
and chapels, acclaiming the social revolution and demand- 
ing the confiscation of the means of production. 

In Britain, Holy Writ has remained the textbook of 
social radicalism. 

Even in England attempts had been made to conduct 
the Reformation after the German fashion. Henry VIII, 
who had in good earnest composed a treatise against 
Luther, and had then gone on to declare himself and not 
the pope to be the only legitimate head of the Church ; 
who had seized the funds of the monasteries and had 
fitted the Catholic doctrine with a Protestant ecclesi- 
astical constitution—even he wanted, like the Lutheran 
authorities in Germany, to guide the Reformation from 
above, to create a servile episcopate, to dictate religion 
to the country, to make the churches a centre for the 
propaganda of absolutism. 

But if this defender of the faith was careful to run his 
policy in double harness with the Church, and if his 
successors tried to continue this plan by the organisation 
of an official ‘‘ High Church”, in doing so they only 
gave a common aim to the opposition. The fight against 
attempts to make the monarchy absolute was at the same 
time an attack on the official Church, on the aristocratic 
episcopacy. 

In England the forms of wealth were very different 
from those which obtained in Central Europe. The 
conditions of production and trade had led to a different 
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stratification. During the sixteenth century the titled 
families had been impoverished, and the landed gentry 
had gathered together the wreckage of feudalism to 
establish their own prosperity. The burghers of London 
and the seaports mocked at the penniless nobleman who 
did indeed wear a silken robe, but had not enough money 
to buy himself a shirt as well. The bailiffs who were 
levying distraint in the name of the new rich could not 
be frightened out of the halls of the castles and the great 
mansions by the mere shadow of an ancient name. 

The memberts of the middle class, growing ever richer 
and more numerous, thoroughly approved of King 
Henry’s expropriations during the early days of the 
Reformation. These “ new lords” of England conceived 
of freedom to interpret the Bible as a political freedom ; 
they would not be content with a revision of traditional 
doctrines, but desired to reconstruct the foundations of 
social and individual life. Out of the Bible they drew 
courage and coolness for the pursuit of these aims. 

In England the bourgeois became the central figure 
in history. If any change was to be effected, the proposed 
innovation must first secure his good will. Through him 
countless and often mutually conflicting new causes 
were at work. 

All historical evolution works in and through the 
individuals who are the warp and the woof of history ; 
and their transmuted fantasies, abstractions though they 
be, provide a foundation on which subsequent centuries 
will build. 

Taught by economic life, the middle-class Englishman 
now sought for a practical world, but one which should 
nevertheless be rooted in his faith. The chill voice of 
a new type of religion rose into the air, singing a vigorous 
revolutionary Deo gloria. The distinction of this new 
religion from that of the past, from Catholicism, was 
much greater than might be supposed from the differences 
in externals, in liturgy, in ceremonial. The difference 
was one of sentiment, and sentiment is the domain in 
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which people express themselves most awkwardly. 
For that reason the difference of feeling was concen- 
trated upon ritual, and for that reason battlefields loomed 
behind the symbols. 

But practical life, the life of every day, is intimately 
connected with symbols, just as the cross that tops the 
cathedral also gives its form to the whole structure. 

The new English burgher wished to keep his soul 
under close watch. He did not practice psycho- 
analysis, but he certainly aspired to keep account of his 
innermost stirrings. In diaries and autobiographies he 
took note of himself and his environment. Feeling him- 
self half a priest, he was always ready in the congregation 
to discuss with the preacher what ought to be the text 
of next Sunday’s sermon. Regarding himself as “ free ”’, 
he had his pride to maintain, not only in face of the 
king’s throne, but in face of the Mercy Seat itself. The 
official liturgy, therefore, was for him a dead thing. 
Prayer must be unrestrained by printed formulas, for 
then only could his conversation with God well up out 
of his heart. This conviction drove many of the faithful 
into the arms of a new mysticism, which was, however, 
utterly different from the mystical Catholic piety of 
earlier days. This new and direct converse with the 
Almighty, far from leading the citizen into the monastic 
cell, far from inclining him to celibacy, bound him to 
his counting-house and to his family. The family was 
the best of his private possessions, became a tower of 
strength, was the treasury in the fortress of property. 
He did not need the help of the Church in order to give 
his children instruction in matters of faith. The master 
of the house was paterfamilias and father confessor 
combined. As a practical man, he also took charge of 
the school, and was greatly dissatisfied to find therein the 
scaffolding of detested or at any rate uncongenial forms 
of life. Why should Latin be taught? Why should 
children learn about Bacchus and Venus and Apollo 
They were the embodiments of sin. Dismiss the classics 
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and teach English and mathematics instead. His son 
was to become a good man of business, to learn how to 
scan a balance sheet; his conscience told him that he 
must not leave his business to an unworthy successor. 

This religion was neither ecclesiastical nor theological, 
tending rather to idealise the necessities of practical life ; 
but it had not, like that of the Dutch, the glamour and 
the joyousness that are associated with exuberant living. 
In England, Calvinism took on a much stricter form than 
in Amsterdam. Enthusiasm even in matters of wealth 
was forbidden, and a ban was placed on dreams. In 
England, Rubens would have found no patrons. 

The creed was established upon a material basis thus 
transfigured by the spirit, and politics became a matter 
of conscience. Along these lines only could the new 
sentiment be realised. 

The English of the new bourgeoisie wanted a cheap, 
clean government, and a cheap, simple Church. The 
priests and the king were to work in their shirt-sleeves, 
ready to shake hands with every respectable fellow- 
citizen instead of playing the superior, instead of merely 
raising their hands in blessing like the Holy Father in 
Rome. 

Beyond question God must be as thrifty as he wanted 
his creatures to be; and therefore to spend money 
lavishly in honour of the Almighty, to build needlessly 
elaborate churches furnished with organs and gilded 
altars, was to ignore the obvious wishes of the Creator. 

Since thrift became a religion, its ritual must be as 
inexpensive as possible. 

According to a pamphlet which, though officially 
suppressed, was widely circulated in or about the year 
1637, the prelates who supported the crown, the bishops, 
were dumb dogs, ravening wolves, the spawn of anti- 
christ, stamped with the mark of the Beast, plenipotenti- 
aties of Baal. They falsified Holy Writ, saying, not “ at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow,” but “in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow ”. The ritual they 
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had taken over from Rome breathed a shameless pomp, 
ruthlessness, and godlessness. When these wretches 
were celebrating divine service, the pious onlooker 
could not but feel as if hell had been unchained, and 
as if all the devils were masquerading in full canonicals. 
“They have come among us to void their excrement 
on us. How the brutes stink ! ” 

Those who exulted in such writings had moved far 
from the dome of St. Peter, but far likewise from the 
spirit of the Renaissance which had given splendour 
to the throne of Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare was 
acquainted with and detested such Zealots. 

Things, however, which the puritans had been willing 
to put up with under the virgin queen had, under 
Charles I, become more than their consciences could 
bear. In Elizabeth’s days the island realm had enjoyed 
the blessings of economic expansion, but now declining 
trade was added to the other causes of dissatisfaction. 
Widespread poverty on the Continent, which could no 
longer afford to buy British wool, and the successful 
competition of Dutch brothers in the faith, combined 
to make the prospect a gloomy one indeed. Bankruptcy 
threatened. King Charles’s policy was not calculated 
to restore prosperity. Failure followed upon failure. 
Breaking with Richelieu, changing front, he despatched 
a British expeditionary force to relieve La Rochelle. 
The upshot was a loss of two thousand men with no 
gain whatever for the beleagured Huguenots. Charles 
negotiated with any one and every one, with the emperor, 
the Spaniards, and the Swedes, but really his heart 
was in Madrid. His entourage was exclusively Spanish 
in sentiment, cast sheep’s eyes at Rome, had secret 
dealings with papal emissaries. Charles had mystical 
inclinations, and these made him hostile to the new 
economic rationalism. He laid hands on the money 
which the City had deposited in the Tower. British 
merchants complained bitterly that the monarch was 
ruining British credit. Charles granted monopolies 
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which raised the prices of many articles in daily use to an 
exorbitant figure. 

The king was tegarded as “immoral”. He had 
infringed the constitution, had disregarded custom ; 
he imported costly pictures from Italy and held converse 
with artists from Florence and from Rome—in a word, 
he was “ godless”. The queen, Henrietta Maria, sister 
of Louis XIII, was a Roman Catholic; she played the 
harp, had a private theatre, was regarded as one of the 
spies of Pope Urban VIII, and was as unpopular in 
England as Marie Antoinette became a century and a 
half later in France. 

Before actually taking up arms in the revolutionary 
struggle, the English had a strenuous fight with their 
king upon the platform of the new morality. 

William Prynne, a puritan lawyer, wrote a fat volume 
to prove the wickedness of dancing, masking, and stage 
plays. For a man to dress up so as to represent himself 
to be another, was, he said, a deadly sin. Even if the 
adoption of a disguise were the only possible way of 
saving one’s life, there could be no excuse for such a 
deception. But the “‘ corrupt” actually disguised them- 
selves to appear on the stage. King Charles and Queen 
Henrietta Maria were so wicked as to dance, and would 
even witness comedies. This mention of royalty fur- 
nished grounds for a prosecution, and Prynne was 
savagely punished. The country, however, was strongly 
on his side; the trial aroused widespread interest, and 
was a universal topic of conversation. The new bour- 
geois morality had been outraged, the dispossessed (also 
at this date pious puritans) joined in the movement 
against the crown, and a revolutionary storm shaped 
itself threateningly above what had hitherto been the 
quiet waters of respectability, thrift, and content. Yet, 
when popular excitement was at its height, the king 
found it necessary to summon parliament. For a decade 
he had been ruling without consulting the Commons, 
but financial needs and the Scottish rebellion now forced 
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his hand. Only through parliament could he raise more 
money. Other expedients had been exhausted—loans, 
fines, the sale of titles. He must ask the representatives 
of the new bourgeoisie to grant supplies. 

But, according to the puritans’ interpretation of the 
Bible, King Charles had infringed the Great Charter. 

Between the thirteenth century and the seventeenth, 
the monarchs of England had been compelled to confirm 
the constitution five-and-thirty times. 

Even during the revolution now beginning, all that 
the House of Commons wanted was to have the con- 
stitution confirmed, to make sure that the laws would be 
respected, would not be regarded as mere rolls of parch- 
ment, but would be actually applied, would function as 
realities. When the English revolutionists beheaded their 
adversaries, this was not done in any spirit of terrorist 
extravagance, but in order to remove the “last hin- 
drances ” between it and its ideal. The English spirit 
has little taste for generalities, and in England revolu- 
tionary extremists are quite as ready as the moderates to 
despise the preamble to a constitution, that preamble 
which gives enthusiasts so much gratification. The 
Briton does not want to talk of the day after to-morrow 
or to think in elaborate abstractions; he does not 
indulge in declarations concerning the “‘ rights of man ” 
that are independent of time and of place. Even during 
the most stirring moments of the revolution there was 
no attempt to build a social paradise, and dreams were 
strictly controlled by reality. The most impassioned of 
Oliver Cromwell’s speeches remained realistic; first he 
negotiated with the king against parliament, and then 
with parliament against the king. 

“I can tell you”, Cromwell is reported as having 
said, ‘‘ what I do not want; but I cannot possibly tell 
you what I want, for I shall only know that when the 
time comes ”’. 

The human mind, however, can only endure this 
Oppottunism, this scepticism, when it has a solid 
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foundation. The requisite foundation for political 
adaptability was in England supplied by the Bible. The 
Bible was theory, and no theory could contribute to the 
furtherance of practice more efficiently. 

‘* Laws can no longer help us ”, said a puritan in the 
Lower House. ‘‘ No better laws could be passed than 
those we have passed against monopolies . . . against 
the enemies of liberty. And yet within a few years we 
have suffered from more monopolies and from mote 
infringements of liberty than since the Norman Conquest. 
If those who are responsible for this and who have 
disturbed the peace of our Israel are to get off scot- 
free, things will never be better. . . . What are we 
to do then? The knife must cure when plaster has 
failed |” 

The revolution had to use the headsman’s axe because 
this was the quickest way of achieving definitive results. 
Even at this supreme moment, the Great Rebellion did 
not indulge in phrase-making, avoided futile gestures, 
preserved the common sense of everyday life. Else- 
where when a king has been put to death, those who 
yesterday were slaves and to-day have become masters, 
have rejoiced loudly, have sung pzans about the beauty 
of their principles. With a flourish of trumpets they 
have arraigned the past, and have then proceeded to 
hymn the glories of a very different future, now to be 
established for all time. The British puritans, however, 
remained extremely matter-of-fact, sternly renouncing 
the dramatic note. It was King Charles, the prisoner 
at the bar, and not John Bradshaw, the head of the 
revolutionary court of justice which tried him, who 
appealed to great ideas. “ Tell me,” said the king, “in 
virtue of what right and what power I am brought before 
you for trial. ... For nigh upon a thousand years, 
England has been a hereditary monarchy ”. 

‘* Sir”, rejoined Bradshaw, “‘ we have not come here 
to answer your questions. Keep to the point. Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?”’ 
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RICHELIEU’S POLICY IN BRITAIN 


Shortly before the execution, King Charles told an 
Italian diplomatist that he regarded King Louis XIII as 
the main cause of the troubles in which the English 
dynasty had become involved. 

Whether she was fighting on the Rhine or in the 
Pyrenees, at grips with Germany or with Spain, France 
could never forget her third great neighbour, England. 
From the white cliffs between Calais and Boulogne, the 
white cliffs of Kent are plainly visible. The Channel 
divides them, as a safeguard to Britain but not to 
France. 

Richelieu dreaded England. He did not understand 
the causes of the revolt in the island realm. The policy of 
Charles I, alternately for France and against, for the 
Netherlands and against, filled him with perplexity and 
made him fear new surprises. He wanted safeguards 
against England, but did not know where to find them. 
In respect of all the countries on the Continent he had 
been successful either in negotiation or in war, but as 
regards England he was as completely at a loss as his 
uineteenth-century successor, Napoleon, was to prove. 

Most often when continental statesmen have made 
grave mistakes, it has been in the case of England. 
Naturally in those days the only country in which there 
was parliamentary government must remain incom- 
prehensible to lands where cabinet rule prevailed. They 
thought that Britain was destined to remain a power of 
the second rank, and that its dominance under Elizabeth 
had been no more than a passing phase, like the strength 
of Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus. Richelieu wanted 
to use in England the methods he had used with success 
in Spain, Italy, Germany, and Poland, wanted to get into 
touch with the rival forces and gain his ends by intriguing 
with both. By skilfully promoting internal dissensions 
among his adversaries, he would strengthen his own 
position. This policy had been extremely successful 
in Germany ; in the south-west and in the north-east of 
the Iberian peninsula it had scored triumphs, detaching 
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Portugal from Spain and fostering a rebellion in Cata- 
lonia; in} Naples, in Genoa, and in Venice, it had 
stimulated risings. Would it not be still easier to play the 
same game in England? No need, there, to introduce 
from without the elements of unrest. Enough to make 
his own suggestions audible amid the clamout of native 
passions. 

The thoroughness of the English revolution was its 
strength, enabling it to consolidate Britain’s national 
unity. The cardinal believed, however, that France 
alone was chosen to become a united nation; he did 
not think the same possibility existed for Britain. 

Yet, without realising it, Richelieu was allied with all 
the forces which, in every country of Europe, were 
during centuries yet to come to form the nations. That 
was what gave his combinations their durability and their 
strength. It was not petty matters, not the fine-meshed 
web of espionage and intrigue which gave French 
policy its tenacity throughout Europe. The French were 
allied with forces whose inmost nature was unknown to 
them. In Germany they supported the Protestant local 
authorities, the developing princely absolutism; in 
Italy, the first stirrings of the movement for Italian unity 
and independence ; in the Iberian peninsula they would 
soon be allied with the Portuguese; and in England, 
with the puritans. 

““ The troubles here in England”, writes the French 

ambassador in London to Richelieu, ‘‘ will enable us to 
put difficulties in the way of King Charles ”. 
_ When Charles had to cope with an armed rising 
in Scotland, the cardinal thought his hopes were about 
to be realised. Hitherto the king had avoided taking any 
part in the great European conflict, but now he had wat 
within his own gates. Surely this would facilitate nego- 
tiations for the cardinal ? 

Though England and Scotland were not yet formally 
united into one kingdom, there was a “‘ personal union ” 
of the crowns. Charles I was king of Scotland as well as 
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ri of England. In Scotland, prior to the Reformation, 
Catholicism had still had a strong infusion of pagan 
characteristics, but after the Reformation this northern 
land exceeded almost any other in its enthusiasm for the 
new faith. Rebellion pushed the inhabitants towards 
Calvinism, and Calvinism urged them on to rebellion. 
Charles I, however, believed that the English episcopate, 
the High Church, could be established in Scotland by 
royal decree. He hoped to find less resistance there than 
in England. 

Richelieu, on the other hand, speculated on the 
secession of Scotland from England. 

Hoping to further this aim, he sent Chambers, his 
chaplain, on a secret mission to Edinburgh. Chambers 
had extensive powers, could make treaties, promise 
money and arms; he was privately backed up by the 
French ambassador in London. 

In Edinburgh Chambers witnessed a scene which, in 
his view, was most promising for France. 

One Sunday in July of the year 1635 the dean was 
officiating at service in the thronged cathedral. The 
bishop was also present. Hardly had the dean opened the 
service, when abuse was volleyed at him from all parts 
of the building. It was the women of the congregation 
who made this uproar. Leaving their seats, they advanced 
towards the ministrants who, much alarmed, were 
pressed back against the walls. The doors were thrown 
open, and the draught extinguished the candles on the 
altar. The sudden darkness stayed the tumult for a 
moment, and then a solitary voice rang through the 
building : “‘ Antichrist is in the church! Antichrist is in 
the church!” Now the bishop tried to conduct the 
service instead of the dean, but this only made the 
disorder worse, and the terrified prelate fled through a 
side-door, the women at his heels. They would assuredly 
have torn him to pieces had he not found refuge in a 
nobleman’s house one by. 

Whereas in other parts of the world social disturbances 
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begin in market-places or in front of bakers’ shops, we 
find that in England and Scotland the glorious revolution 
(which, in Cromwell’s words, was to make the English 
name as much feared as the Roman had been) began 
before the altar while divine service was being celebrated. 

These good ladies who raised the riot were neither 
hungry nor in rags, but the thoroughly respectable and 
well-fed wives and daughters of townsmen in high 
repute. They were demonstrating as the amazons of a 
great conspiracy diffused throughout Scotland. The little 
affair in the church served to spur them on to further 
manifestations of religious zeal. They stormed up and 
down the streets in search of members of the episcopal 
clergy, but only towards evening did they happen upon 
a victim, whom, as a chronicler of the time informs us, 
they thrashed unmercifully. 

The men let their wives take the initiative on this 
occasion, knowing that the chivalry of the commander 
of the royal forces would prevent his ordering his troops 
to fire upon women. The Scotch, being of a pugnacious 
disposition and always ripe for rebellion against kings, 
were not slow to establish an effective military organisa- 
tion. To train their soldiers, they imported officers 
from the defeated Protestant armies in Germany, and 
they drew recruits from all the valleys of the Highlands. 
Then they moved south to attack the royal forces. 

In the belief that this rising in Scotland would arouse 
English patriotism, Charles now asked parliament to 
vote supplies. He found that even the most resolute 
patriots were, first and foremost, revolutionists. Edin- 
burgh, they declared, was fighting for freedom of belief 
just as the English were. The Scotch, like the English, 
were at grips with the absolutism of the Church and the 
king. In these matters the whole British territory 
(Ireland excepted) made common cause. 

Chambers, Richelieu’s agent, had however had little 
luck in Scotland with his offers of French aid. The 
Scots would have nothing to do with him. The 
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preachers demanded his expulsion. They were God’s 
allies, and would have nothing to do with monkish 
cowls. The zealots would even have liked to drive the 
Lutheran officers out of the army, for these, too, were 
idolaters, and to trust them would be to lean upon a 
broken treed. 

Those among the Scottish leaders who were guided 
by political calculation rather than by religious fanaticism 
refused to agree to Chambers’ expulsion. He remained 
in Edinburgh, but could win no influence. The chap- 
lain bided his time, in the hope that the exigencies of the 
coming struggle would make the Scots glad to accept 
Richelieu’s offer of an alliance. 

The rebels, however, continued to repudiate direct 
aid from France. In their manifestos they insisted that 
they were fighting, not against England, but against the 
papistry of King Charles, for they knew that if they 
entered into a continental alliance they would forfeit 
the sympathy of the masses. Chambers was tough, and 
persisted in his scheme. Expatiating on the unselfishness 
of the cardinal’s aims, he made one proposal after another. 
At length he was told that if he would leave Scotland 
forthwith he might arrange with some of the Dutch 
merchants to supply Edinburgh with munitions. Thus 
did a Catholic chaplain arm Calvinist rebels against a 
king who, though nominally a Protestant, had leanings 
towards Rome. 

Chambers’ achievement seemed inadequate to the 
cardinal, who thought it too vague. He was dissatisfied 
with this agent and with Scotland, and, having noticed 
the sympathy of the English puritans with the Scottish 
rebels, decided to work at headquarters in the south. 
The French ambassador in London showed himself 
friendly to the parliamentarians, associated freely with 
the most stiff-necked members of the Lower House, and 
on one occasion saved three puritans from arrest. 

At this very time Richelieu was carrying on a corre- 
spondence with King Charles, thus obtaining information 
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which he was able, two or three weeks later, to pass 
on to the opposition by way of the ambassador. But 
he did not betray the parliamentarians’ plans to the king, 
foreseeing that they would get the upper hand. Still, 
wishing to enjoy the favour of both sides, he was anxious 
to keep on the best possible terms with the king. He 
proposed a secret treaty between King Charles and King 
Louis, one of the clauses being a French occupation of 
Flanders. This province was not Charles’s to give away, 
and in any case he did not wish to see the French estab- 
lished there ; consequently, he raised objections to the 

roposal. A few months later the correspondence 
bee the king and the cardinal was published by the 
parliamentarians. Charles was stigmatised as a traitor, 
although he had only done what the parliamentarians 
had themselves been doing—negotiated with Richelieu. 
Nevertheless, at a time when feeling ran so high, the 
disclosure of this correspondence helped to embitter the 
people against the crown. 

Queen Henrietta Maria continued to place her hopes 
in her brother, and wrote letter after letter imploring 
Louis’ aid. She appealed to the principle of legitimacy, 
declaring that it was incumbent upon all monarchs to 
suppott one another in the campaign on behalf of 
absolutism. Richelieu was deaf to these pleadings, and 
even refused the right of asylum to the sister of the 
king of France when she expressed her wish to escape 
from rebellious England. His advice was outspoken. 
*“One who in such citcumstances leaves the card-table, 
loses the game.” 

The queen fled to Holland. In due course King 
Charles was beheaded, although that was not until some 
years after Richelieu’s death. 

How did Europe react to this revolutionary occur- 
rence P Much as it reacted to the execution of Louis XVI 
and to the slaughter of Tsar Nicholas and his family. 
A hubbub was raised; in the various countries of the 
Continent the authorities were on the watch for con- 
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spiracies ; the pope and the emperor declared that the 
English royal house had been punished for having for- 
saken the one true Church. The Calvinist republic of 
the Netherlands was outraged by the behaviour of its 
Calvinist sister across the sea, and fulminated against the 
assassins who had disgraced Calvin’s faith. One of the 
envoys of the Commonwealth was shot in Amsterdam 
by an English royalist, and another was murdered in 
the streets of Madrid. 

Leading statesmen, however, though they doubtless 
sympathised with the fallen regime and with those who 
wished to avenge King Charles, had easy consciences 
where political advantage was concerned, and welcomed 
Cromwell on his rise to power as if they had always been 
devoted to him. Fallen governments are speedily for- 
gotten, and it is but a formality when legitimacy sheds 
teats over their tombs. Diplomatic relationships are 
seldom disturbed by the doings of revolutionary 
executioners. 

Writing to the queen-regent, Mazarin, Richelieu’s suc- 
cessor, says: “‘ If we were to be guided by the laws of 
honour and justice, we ought to recognise the English 
republic, . . . but the laws of honour and justice must 
never be allowed to override those of caution. ... 
Should we not come to an understanding with London, 
the Spaniards will promptly do so. . . . For this reason 
we must not dream of refusing to recognise the Com- 
monwealth. ... We must, rather, pay all possible honour 
to its diplomatic representatives ”’. 

‘*O kings,” writes Bossuet, “you are indeed gods, 
but gods of dust and mud ! ” 

The western world is little concerned about the forms 
of States. Never in the West has there been a generally 
accepted principle of government. During the seven- 
teenth century, indeed, the very idea of exporting some 
particular form of State was unknown, although the 
Reformation was explicitly supra-national. Far pro- 
founder contrasts were being woven into a unity, were 
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speeding along different paths towards the same unknown 
goal. Time works through hostile forces, allows one 
wave of faith after another to inundate the earth. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the one true faith had, 
through the instrumentality of Columbus, discovered 
America, and eager eyes had been directed towards the 
silver of the new world. Now this metal was proving a 
greater enemy to Holy Church than any heretical ideas. 

Once mote, men were crossing the Atlantic, convinced 
anti-papists, anti-catholics, fanatics who considered that 
their homeland was under the sway of the devil. They 
belonged to the extreme left of the puritans, and were 
devotees of the Old Testament in whose pages they read 
of kings being hewed in pieces, of queens being 
thrown to the dogs, and of women driving nails into the 
temples of sleeping men who had sought a friendly 
refuge. This biblical imagery was useful to them 
in their tirades against tyrants. To these hard-bitten 
enthusiasts, life in the primeval forests of America was 
not too strenuous, and the wrath of the ocean as they 
sailed thither was but one of God’s tests. Calvinistic 
fatalism enabled them to confront the dangers of the 
sea in their little wooden cockleshells as readily as the 
fatalism of Islam made its adherents face the dangers of 
battle. 

The leaders of the England now in the making, Pym, 
Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell, the brains of the coming 
revolution, had already (so the story runs) boarded the 
ship which was to take them to America. Cromwell 
was a gloomy, silent man, wearied by the spectacle of 
“* vice” triumphant in his native land. But the govern- 
ment was growing daily more hostile to the colonies, 
where the rebels were indeed dispersed over vast spaces, 
but might some day get together again. Charles I for- 
bade this ship to leave the Thames, thus helping mightily 
to spin the thread of his own doom. But if these three 
could not emigrate, twenty thousand other puritans 
shook the dust of England off their feet. They went to 
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the new world to realise their religion of toil, transferring 
to the forests and the prairies the energies that were to 
enable them to realise “‘ moral ideals ”. 

The internal struggles of England prepared the way 
for the birth of America. 

The puritans of the New World were blood brothers 
of those who remained in England and in Holland, and 
who withdrew ever mote markedly from the Catholic 
internationalism of the south. This internationalism 
remained an internationalism of the Latin nations. 

Movements that require centuries for their completion 
ate long drawn out even during the act of conception. 
If we use the span of one lifetime as our measuring rod, 
history requires a great number of these units in which 
to solve a problem. Questions of universal moment are 
marvellously persistent, recur again and again, show a 
thousand facets, change through ever-renewed contact 
with things, retaining only an imperishable nucleus while 
vatying in outward form. Throughout this lengthy 
period particular energies come and go, are born and 
die, blow from all quarters of the compass, are thrust 
back again, assume a new Offensive, are never at rest. 

The enduring basis of operations against Rome was 
the linked capitalism of Amsterdam and the Thames. 
This was of Teutonic stock. The creeds of Luther and 
Calvin only made serious headway among the nations 
whose languages were of German origin. Catholicism, 
on the other hand, remained the dominant religion of all 
those peoples whose tongues had originally been 
fashioned in classical Rome. What change there has 
been in this matter during the four centuries since the 
Reformation has been to the favour of Catholicism rather 
than of Lutheranism. For twenty millions of Germans 
the pope is still the lord of Christendom. Mysterious 
factors mightier than theology and economics would 
seem to have been at work here. We can see only their 
results, and cannot discern the causes. 

England and Holland could not live apart; they 
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either embraced one another or tried to destroy one 
another. England kept careful watch over Holland even 
when the two countries were strongly hostile, to make 
sure that no one else should become dominant in the 
Netherlands. 

A French secret agent wrote from London to Paris 
during the Revolution: “The English would rather 
sell their last shirt to provide war materials than allow 
France to set foot in Holland”. 

Spain was not conquered by Cardinal Richelieu 
alone. In that struggle the cardinal had a permanent 
ally, though he knew it not, and though his political 
approaches to her were unsuccessful—England, the 
English tevolution, which was in progress when 
Richelieu died. Even though it is true that the cardinal 
inflicted decisive military and political reverses upon 
Spain, the Spanish spirit could not be effectively over- 
thrown by the Latin-French spirit (which was too 
closely akin to its own), but only through the proclama- 
of a glorious revolt. ‘‘ Unless, like myself”, said Crom- 
well to his Ironsides, “you ate as ready to fite your 
pistols at the king as at any other man, you can quit 
my service, for you are of no use to me”. Creed against 
creed—upon this the ultimate decision turned. The 
rising of the English gentry and the hopes of the English 
townsmen had first to create an army, to produce soldiers 
(armed politicians and hard-shelled puritans) who 
would be as chaste in war-time as a modern sportsman 
in training, who would not loot, and would fill their 
pockets with Bibles instead of with money. 

The campaign begun by Richelieu in the Thirty Years’ 
War was continued by the English revolution, mankind 
having entered upon a struggle whose end could not be 
foreseen. 

By the time that a hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
since the discovery of the new world, the Mediterranean 
had, thanks to the cold north wind of puritanism, indeed 
become an inland sea. The puritan spirit was to estab- 
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lish huge hives of labour in the northern realms, and to 
diffuse comfort, not only among the middle classes, but 
among the working classes as well. 

Yet the soul still had its unknown elements, the primal 
energy out of which its activities sprang. This new 
rationalist force which was driving it forward was, in the 
last analysis, as irrational as the fancies of one who makes 
himself a eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
What can there be more irrational than the longing of a 
puritan to leave behind him a rich inheritance ? 

Creative power comes from the spirit, and the spirit 
is for ever a sphinx |! 


XVITI 


Richelieu’s distresses had been multiplying since the 
death of Father Joseph three years before, for Joseph had 
comforted him in mind as well as assisting himin his policy. 

Every one of the cardinal’s efforts had culminated in 
victory—in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, on the Atlantic, 
in the Mediterranean—against the pope (now hostile) or 
against court cabals in Paris. But these achievements 
could not content him. He forgot his successes as soon 
as they had been secured, and went on working without 
pause, for rest had become intolerable to him. Some- 
times he would gaze into the vacancy which seemed to 
him to have swallowed all solid realities. At such 
moments he would cry like a child. In his new palace, 
the finest in the capital, every one had to walk about on 
tiptoe. Sometimes the melancholiac’s loud lamentations 
would make themselves heard through the walls of his 
study or bedroom, and a compassionate lackey would 
venture in, to try and console his master. Richelieu 
would roar like a wild beast, thrash his arms about, 
throw himself on the floor, and scream. Then his niece, 
who lived with him, and was said to have the most 
beautiful hands in all France, would come to soothe 
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him, would stroke his forehead. Richelieu would draw 
away impatiently, for just as his ears could bear no noise, 
his skin could not endure the slightest touch. 

After a while the cardinal lost the use of his arms. 
His body was covered with festering sores. He could 
only walk slowly and painfully, but the pain was still 
worse when he sat down. He had, therefore, to stand 
most of the time. Then, when utterly wearied, he would 
fall to the ground bathed with sweat, and would sleep 
for a while. 

“The cardinal ”, writes a duchess of his acquaintance, 
passing on court gossip to her correspondent, “ is liable 
to ptolonged attacks of mental derangement ”. 

In the field of political practice, the ageing Richelieu 
is like Pascal in the field of knowledge. Both men see 
through things, see the abysses that yawn beneath 
phenomena, can find no words, and therefore weep and 
pray. Although Richelieu is not engaged in the “‘ search 
for truth ”, although he is no metaphysician, still, like 
Pascal the philosopher, he stands alone upon a crag. 
Intimations of approaching death disturb him in his 
loneliness, and all human endeavour seem indifferent, 
petty, even ludicrous. 

These, however, are only night thoughts. Realities, 
the pressure of things, can still rouse him to resistance, 
can still animate his paralysed limbs. His mind sucks 
energy out of the very hatred his adversaries feel for 
him. His name has already become proverbial. Around 
him ate grouped magnetic feelings and interests, much 
enmity and very little friendship. Politics must always 
be associated with some “ heroic name ”’, just as religion 
must be associated with a god. It is through this 
that politics and religion cease to be unduly abstract 
and vague, becoming concrete, comprehensible, and 
humanized. Just as Bonaparte and Lenin were to 
become the embodiments of popular aims, so did 
Richelieu live as a “ personified idea”. Could but this 
man be struck down, thought his opponents, then the 
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system now in process of formation would be destroyed. 
Down to his last breath, he was throughout France, in 
the streets of Paris, at court, even in his own palace, 
surrounded by dangerous enemies. He never knew 
whether the next hour might not find him in prison or 
see him marked for destruction. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was 
no such thing as ministerial responsibility to parliament. 
The real risks of a political career were all the greater. 
Those who held high office paid for their mistakes with 
their heads. 

The cardinal was not the king’s favourite, as the 
ministers of England, Spain, or the empire were the 
favourites of their respective monarchs. He had to get 
the better of King Louis, just as he had to make headway 
against the illness from which he suffered. Ifa statesman 
could only pursue important political ends of an interna- 
tional character when the internal situation of his country 
was thoroughly secure and tranquil, then Richelieu 
would never have succeeded in doing much more than a 
petty provincial mayor. On the field of great political 
achievement, the seemingly impossible must be made 
possible. One who cannot do this will never, as a states- 
man, lift himself above the ruck. 

Louis XIII detested this minister of his. Throughout 
life the king never developed farther in intelligence than 
a child of very moderate abilities. He amused himself 
by playing the barber to his courtiers, took lessons in 
cooking, was fond of making faces, enjoyed watching in 
others the signs of imminent death. He was bored to 
distraction, and therefore made himself a nuisance to 
everybody. Nevertheless Richelieu was able to educate 
him politically, to arouse in him a sense of great things. 
He became inspired with hopes of empire, and the 
thought of “la gloire” was the one thing that could 
save him from insufferable tedium. 

The cardinal gave him war, triumph, power, terti- 
tories, absolutism. 
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Whenever the king saw the minister, he rejoiced to 
note the signs of illness in Richelieu. For Louis was 
himself ailing, was in declining health, and it was a com- 
fort to him to feel that at any rate the cardinal would 
not outlive him. This ill-natured enjoyment could almost 
reconcile him to his own evil case. When unable to leave 
his couch, he sometimes had it carried to the cardinal’s 
sick-room. ‘Then the two men, lying near together, 
could feel that death would not snatch either of them long 
before the other. In actual fact the king, who was fifteen 
years younger than Richelieu, survived the cardinal by 
no more then five months. Thus in the very forefront of 
the European situation, spinning the threads of fate, 
ruling the world with a nod, there were two dying men 
and a child of four—the child who was soon to succeed 
to the French throne as Louis XIV. 

Such being the disastrous posture of French affairs, it 
was natural that new hope should awaken in the enemies 
of France, and therewith new warlike energies. 

Spanish ambitions, at any rate, were still unconquered, 
and with the sharp vision of weaklings the Spaniards 
kept their eyes fixed upon the personal factors in inter- 
national politics, upon the tittle-tattle of the courts. 
Frequently receiving medical bulletins from Paris, they 
hoped it would now be possible, when Richelieu’s star 
was setting, to recoup themselves easily and quickly for 
the loss of so many military and diplomatic battles in 
three continents. 

A year before the death of the cardinal, the king’s 
brother made common cause with some French rebels, 
fled to Flanders, and thence invaded the kingdom at the 
head of Spanish troops. 

This rising served only to show the futility of rebellion. 
The invaders, having got in, could achieve nothing, 
and could not get out again. Every one saw that the 
disorders had been raised in the Spanish interest, and they 
wete therefore stigmatised as “immoral”. Richelieu 
wrote: “Those who are fighting against legitimate 
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authority are half beaten by their own thoughts before 
they have fired a shot. They know that they are not 
exposed metely to the vicissitudes of battle, for they 
cannot help contemplating punitive justice. Behind their 
adversaries in the field, they see, in imagination, the 
executioner ”’, 

There was one Spanish woman in Paris, however, 
whom no laws could compel to run in ordinary courses. 
For two decades this woman—Anne of Austria, wife of 
Louis XIII and sister of Philip IV of Spain—had been 
working in the central laboratory of conspiracy, pre- 
vented only by laziness from sending full reports across 
the frontier. Richelieu had her kept under observation, 
bribed the ladies-in-waiting, and even pretended for a 
time to be in love with her. At length, wearying of this 
comedy, one night he had the queen’s confidants among 
her ladies arrested, and a search made in her rooms. He 
even questioned her personally as to her ay 

Her husband Louis, who hated her, had for only 
answer to her protestations of innocence: “It is my 
duty to pardon you, but not to believe you”’. Enjoying 
her distress, luxuriating in the sight of her tears, he told 
her that on no account would he allow her to make an 
open scandal of this matter. She must remain outwardly 
on friendly terms with Richelieu, and, as a sign that all 
was well, she must accompany him to the cardinal’s 
parties. 

During the winter of the year 1641, there were innu- 
merable entertainments in the Palais Cardinal. The place 
was magnificently equipped, and the great hall formed the 
auditorium of a private theatre. Richelieu liked to do 
things splendidly. At this theatre of his he was fond of 
having political pieces staged, finding in such mimic play 
relief aa the seriousness of his daily life. A chronicler 
writes: “ The cardinal has had machines made for his 
guests representing the rising of the sun and of the moon, 
the roar of the sea, storms and sailing ships ”. 

One comedy was stage-managed by Richelieu in person. 
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Anne of Austria was present on the occasion, grew 
pale at what she saw enacted, burst into tears, and fled 
from her box. The piece was stuffed with allusions to her 
love affaits ; old rumours, unproved but widely credited, 
wete mouthed in lengthy dialogues. Some of the 
audience chuckled, others were angry, but all understood. 

Subtle and shrewd though the cardinal was in most 
respects, he was awkward with women, and was an 
unsuccessful wooer. 

Thus publicly humiliated, Anne naturally longed more 
than ever for the death of this ungallant adversary. 

Richelieu had gone south on a journey. From Lyons 
came the news that he was mortally ill. The queen was 
afraid to let her hopes rise too high, for again and again, 
during the last ten years, reports that he was in his death 
agony had gone the rounds of Paris. 

But this really was his last illness, though he got back 
to Paris to die there on December 4, 1642. 

The king received the news nonchalantly. “ He was 
a great statesman ”—that was all Louis had to say. On 
his own death-bed, in May next year, Louis was to the 
last unutterably bored. He had been cruel to others 
and was cruel to himself. “It’s a rough road to my 
burial place ”, he said. ‘‘ The street is so badly paved 
that I shall be abominably shaken on this last journey.” 
Towards the end he asked how long he had to live. 
“Sire”, answered the physician, “‘ only two or three 
hours now”. Louis responded: “I am heartily glad 
to hear it”. 

These were his last words, for thereafter his con- 
sciousness became clouded. 

But neither the present nor the future of the monarchy 
was to be decided in the king’s death chamber. The 
steadfastness of French national policy was confirmed 
on the battlefield. 

The Spanish Netherlands were the last noteworthy 
strength of Madrid outside the peninsula. Here were 
concentrated the vestiges of what had been a worldwide 
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tule. The last great Spanish army was stationed beside 
the Meuse, the intention being that it should march on 
Paris as soon as the king died. Louis’ death and the 
cardinal’s opened the gates of the French capital to all 
who had been driven into exile during the reorganisations 
of the last fifteen years. These Adullamites, the victims 
of a necessary ruthlessness, and those whose vanity had 
been affronted, now fancied that their golden age was 
dawning. Who, amid the confusions that would ensue, 
would be able to withstand the onslaught of the Spanish 
army? The invaders expected to sweep all before 
them. 

On the day when King Louis XIII was buried, the 
Spaniards were fighting his army at Rocroi, in the French 
Ardennes. 

The leader of the defensive forces was Condé, then 
less than two-and-twenty years of age. 

The news of the king’s death had already reached him. 
The glory of this victory is his, not because of his 
strategical and tactical gifts, though these were great, 
but because he joined battle in defiance of his veteran 
advisers. They shrank from the responsibility, would 
have preferred to wait for fresh instructions from the 
spteal, These could not come from the new king, a 
mere child. Anne of Austria would be queen-regent. 
** She is a Spanish woman’, Condé must have thought. 
** She will weave intrigues round the nursery of her little 
son. Now is the time to see to it that the heir to the 
French throne shall walk in Richelieu’s footsteps. A 
victory here and now will settle the line to be taken by 
Paris.” But what if there had been a defeat? The 
thought of defeat was not one to enter the great Condé’s 
mind | 

The result justified his determination. The finest 
Spanish infantry was decimated by French artillery and 
swept away by French cavalry. 

Two conflicting cultures, two epochs, were measuring 
strength at Rocroi. Firearms, which already twelve 
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years earlier had given Gustavus Adolphus the victory 
at Breitenfeld, again proved their superiority. Thence- 
forward steel was only to be a symbol, an ornamental 
relic of the past. A soldier armed with a spear was to 
be nothing more than a sort of majestic hall-porter. Not 
long afterwards, however, the spear was to be trans- 
formed into the bayonet, the thrust-arm being thus 
combined with the firearm. ‘Two centuries had military 
technique required to teach this “only possible solu- 
tion ”—which thenceforward seems self-evident. 

In the intoxication of triumph, few military experts 
can still see the material causes of victory. They con- 
template only the mental causes. France was full of 
admiration for the hero—young Condé. 

“France, which is sceptical and positive”, writes 
Michelet, “‘ always needs a human wonder, a hero; it 
must always pray to some individual who seems to 
transcend humanity ”’. 

Was it not possible, however, that, despite the French 
victory in the field, Spain would still conquer in 
Patis ° 

In Paris Anne of Austria, widow of Louis XIII, sister 
of King Philip IV, now ruled. For twenty years she had 
been working on behalf of Madrid, sending more than 
one secret messenger to her brother. She had hated 
Richelieu more than she hated the devil. At last she was 
free to follow her own bent. Most members of her 
entourage had Spanish sympathies. The grandees, the 
discontented, those who had for two decades been self- 
important though impotent critics, the impoverished 
nobles who formed cliques and whom because of the airs 
they gave themselves one of their contemporaries nick- 
named “‘les importants”, were all ready to acclaim a 
pro-Spanish policy. Some of the clergy whispered pious 
wotds to the queen. The old Catholic unity, they said, 
must be re-established in the world. This was the 
appointed hour in which to begin a European crusade 
against the English parliamentarians who were making 
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wart on their rightful king. Anne was herself ready 
enough to be guided by pious considerations. Not 
persistently, indeed. For weeks at a time she would 
devote herself ardently to the service of the Holy Virgin, 
and then the ardour would cool as quickly as it had 
come. 

But now this royal lady—who was handsome, and 
who, like many other ladies, loved such things as oranges, 
grapes, and gloves—found herself compelled, against 
her will, to go one way when she would fain have gone 
another. e historical influences of the time imposed 
on her a French policy, and this was necessarily anti- 
Spanish. Actions of State could no longer be matters 
of personal caprice. Richelieu’s work was binding 
even on successors who were hostile to him. During 
the first days of her regency, Anne of Austria renounced 
the opposition policy of her own past. She felt 
that the throne was national or nothing. Richelieu’s 
legacy bound future monarchs more strongly than any 
coronation oath could bind them. The cardinal’s work 
had clipped the wings of their independent fantasies, 
had fettered these rulers to the earth, to the realm of 
realities. 

Anne even allowed herself to be guided by Richelieu’s 
friend, the man who after Father Joseph’s death had taken 
over the Capuchin’s work, Cardinal Mazarin. He had 
been appointed chief minister of State on the death of 
Richelieu, and was retained in office by the queen-regent. 
Her boudoir was his, and therewith also supreme power 
in the kingdom. 

At this time Anne and Mazarin were forty years of age, 
and the queen remained monogamously faithful to the 
handsome Sicilian. Mazarin had had an adventurous 
past. Beginning his career as an infantry lieutenant in 
the papal service, he had for years thereafter made a 
living in Spain by shifty expedients of one sort and 
another. Now he was to rule France as successor to 
the man of genius who had disturbed the Continent and 
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had established the principle of nationality. Mazarin was 
a much less able man than his predecessor. Richelieu 
had always forced his way to the depth of things, but 
Mazarin swam easily on the surface. Still, Mazarin was 
a persistent worker, and pursued the same aims as 
Richelieu, whose Political Testament was his guide. 
France breathed mote freely under him, for his hand was 
less heavy. What Richelieu had achieved by uncon- 
ditional orders, Mazarin sought to achieve by flattery 
and corruption. He bestowed pictures upon those with 
a taste for art, titles upon those who coveted such 
distinctions, money upon the avaricious. He was 
friendly to every one, would swallow an affront on 
occasion, and in his diary kept notes of the prices of 
men and things. He despised his fellows, not from a 
sense of superiority to them, but because he was like 
them. The cardinal feared God without believing in 
him. For Mazarin the priest’s robe was but a dress like 
any other. He never troubled to read theology, and was 
bored to death when theologians discussed their science 
in his presence. He wanted to get his own way and at 
the same time please everybody, so he was lavish with 
promises and chary of contradiction. When he had any 
one arrested, he would express his regret to the prisoner, 
declaring that he was not really responsible for this 
unfortunate occurrence, which was the work of his 
enemies. Sometimes he actually had people arrested in 
otder, vety soon, to pose as a saviour by setting them at 
liberty. A cleric writes: “I never go to see Mazarin 
without feeling that I am about to visit the greatest 
rascal in the world, and I am always charmed with him 
when I come away ”’. 

On succeeding to power he made no change in foreign 
policy, carrying on that of Richelieu with even more 
diplomatic skill, with superior finesse. 
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XIX 


Thete was a legend in France to the effect that Father 
Joseph on his death-bed had had a vision of the fall of 
Breisach, of Bernard of Weimar’s victory over the 
imperial and Spanish army. This picture which unrolled 
itself before his dying eyes seemed to him as beautiful, 
as sublime, as the gate of paradise. Thus, said his 
contemporaries, had the Capuchin passed away soothed 
by dreams of political power. 

Despite its vast extent both in space and time, the 
Thirty Years’ War had but one essential military problem 
to solve—the command of the Rhine. In the seventeenth 
century this geographical frontier was of even morte 
decisive importance than it is in the twentieth, seeing 
that the position, not only of France and of Germany, 
but also of Spain, was dependent = the ownership 
of the great river. Without the Rhine, the forces of 
Spain in the Netherlands would have been up in the air. 
So far as the Rhine was concerned, no diplomatic com- 
ego were possible, and the question of its ownership 

ad to be fought out to the bitter end. 

All the abstract political considerations of the day 
opened concretely into the river. It was the permanent 
aim of endeavour, and belonged to whatever power 
happened at the moment to be the strongest. When 
Gustavus Adolphus had won his victory at Breitenfeld, 
he was soon established on the Rhine as ruler ; and when 
the emperor had defeated his enemies at Noérdlingen, 
within a brief space his soldiers had occupied Philipps- 
burg, Breisach, and Coblenz. 

If the French controlled the valley of the Rhine, they 
would have a footing in Central Germany. 

Bernard of Weimar had broken the chain of Spanish 
strongholds between Milan and the Netherlands. His 
victory made possible the realisation of French ambitions. 
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Shortly before his death, Richelieu had (for the first time 
during the Thirty Years’ War) drafted a plan with Sweden 
for joint military operations against Vienna. He came 
very near to establishing “‘ unity of command”. The 
strength of Vienna had hitherto lain in the dissensions 
that prevailed among her Protestant enemies. Now, 
however, the Lutheran authorities on German soil had 
been so greatly weakened that they no longer counted. 
Richelieu’s successor need not think of their wishes or 
pay heed to their vanity. In broad outline, France came 
to an understanding with Stockholm. The Roman- 
German empire would have to defend itself on two 
fronts; in south Germany against the French, and in 
Saxony against the Swedes. 

The emperor parried both onslaughts. Bavaria fought 
on the Rhine against France, and Austria fought in 
Saxony against Sweden. 

Only the Bavarians made good. The imperial armies 
suffered defeat after defeat. The emperor buried himself 
in documents, trying to learn from them the causes of 
the succession of disasters. 

This new emperor, Ferdinand II, though young in 
years (he was but thirty-two), was already a pious elder. 
He was no more a soldier than his father had been. He 
was accounted the victor of Nérdlingen, but in truth he 
had had nothing to do with the matter. Throughout 
the hurly-burly, he and the infante had remained under 
canvas, listening to mass, and then praying fervently for 
hours. The general who brought him news of the 
triumph was afraid to disturb Ferdinand at his devotions. 
In one respect, however, Ferdinand III differed from his 
father. He sat daily at his desk, writing despatches to the 
commanding officers—who paid little heed to them. 
Ferdinand II had loved to feel ‘‘ near to heaven ”’, his 
son felt near to heaven when he could surround him- 
self with huge piles of documents. Reading in the 
archives the title-deeds of empire, he was convinced that 
nothing had changed since the days of Charles V. He 
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was pedantic,industrious,and formal. His idea of govern- 
ing was to issue an interminable series of decrees. His 
conscience felt easy whenever such a ukase was being 
sealed. Its enforcement was much less interesting. For 
instance, he solemnly a 0 Be the recruiting of soldiers 
on imperial territory by foreigners. This ordinance was 
duly posted in Vienna, but in all the other German towns 
tectuiting for France and Sweden went on gaily to the 
sound of the drum. Two-thirds of the Swedish army 
were Germans. 

Many thousands of Germans were serving in Sweden, 
refugees from Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia ; 
they had their children with them, who had grown up 
in exile for twelve or fifteen years. These exiles wanted 
to reconquer their homeland. They had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. For decades, now, some of them 
had been expatriated, craving all the time to return 
to the land of their birth. Their children had lived 
in camp, and remembered home only by hearsay. These 
Germans formed the best fighters in the Swedish army, 
having a very different spirit from that of the mercenaries 
who were paid so many talers a month to be brave. 

They were the sword of Protestant vengeance, the 
most resolute of all the combatants in the civil war. In 
the clash of battle they had always Ferdinand and the 
Jesuits in mind; when they plundered and burned 
villages, they were thinking of the Hofburg. “‘ One of 
these men ”’, writes the elector of Saxony to Ferdinand, 
“ will fght and conquer ten soldiers of the empire ”’. 

That was why the Protestant rulers demanded a uni- 
versal amnesty, i nothing else could weaken the Swedish 
army, in which, under Torstenson’s command, so much 
German discontent and hatred was concentrated. The 
ambassador sent by the Mark of Brandenburg to the 
emperor demanded amnesty “universaliter pure et absque 
ulla conditione ”, for otherwise “all treaties of peace will 
be futile and confidence between the head and the limbs 
and between the limbs among themselves will never be 
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re-established ”; in default of this, “ mistrust will be in- 
tensified and everything will be in confusion, dissolution 
and dismemberment throughout the empire, which may 
God in his mercy graciously avert ”’. 

Long ere this the Peace of Prague had been forgotten, 
had become a scrap of paper. 

The unwritten proviso of its validity had been the 
freeing of German territory from the enemy. In actual 
fact, the emperor, instead of being helped by his Spanish 
allies on German soil, had had to 0 them in their 
difficulties. The Peace of Prague served only to initiate 
another ten years of war. The storm winds were blowing 
more mightily than before the ineffective attempt to 
secure unity had been made. 

Despair was mote widespread than ever. All felt that 
the war had become unmeaning, was being waged about 
a matter already decided. The old empire was past 
saving. It had lost its last chance immediately after the 
Peace of Prague. 

Still, the emperor was the only hope of the German 
territories. As overlord of the realm, it was incumbent 
upon him to bring about a peace. 

Yet not even this universal feeling against the war 
could inaugurate a common policy among the German 
powers. Changes were still going on, and each ruler 
hoped, when the new day dawned, to find himself 
stronger than his neighbours. They no longer dreaded 
the emperor—this common tie had been severed. The 
moribund, in their extreme weakness, often show them- 
selves indifferent, utterly apathetic. 

Thus it was that on German soil complaint was 
universal, but there was no united will. 

Ferdinand III summoned a diet at Ratisbon. The par- 
ticularist powers were willing enough, for they hoped it 
would pave the way for peace negotiations; but the 
emperor had called it in the hope of getting means 
for the continuance of the struggle. 

The chiefs of the various territories did not appear 
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in person at Ratisbon, but were represented by 
diplomatists. 

These delegates achieved ss but idle talk. 

Making excuses for the absence of their rulets, some of 
them said that the territory they represented had been 
invaded by the enemy, and that the insecurity of travel 
was too great for the prince to venture abroad ; others 
said that their masters jacked funds for the journey. 

It was true that the war had caused general impoverish- 
ment, even in the highest circles. The misery of those 
days knew no distinctions of rank, but was as universal as 
the plague. 

Count Leopold of Hohenzollern begged for an appoint- 
ment'in Vienna, but would also be glad to have a little 
ready cash, were it only three raat talers. The bishop 
of Verdun wrote to the emperor saying that five hundred 
talers would save him from starvation. An imperial 
rescript authorised “a loan of four thousand reichstalers 
to the elector of Mainz, who has been expelled from his 
land and his people and is now living in poverty at 
Frankfort”. 

Usurers ruled on German soil as if they had been 
Swedish army commanders. Speculators from neutral 
countries, and especially from Switzerland, were entering 
into possession of the estates of the nobles, the patrimony 
of the patricians of the towns, the lands of the peasants. 

What made an end of feudalism in Germany was 
not so much a political revolution as loans at ruinous 
interest. 

Inflation and falsification of the currency were univer- 
sal, so that the value of the taler was subject to grotesque 
fluctuations. 

Property relationships were fundamentally transformed 
by the burden of debt. 

It was of little use looking for help to the emperor. 
He could get no more money out of the State, and had 
pledged his own estates in the Austrian and Bohemian 
Crownlands. The new owners received titles. In 
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Silesia, von Lobkowitz bought a princedom for no more 
than eighty thousand talers in cash. 

The new Austrian aristocracy was born out of the 
Thirty Yeats’ War, and established itself upon the fruits 
of usuty ; Habsburg’s weakness had become its fortune. 

These successful adventurers were full of devotion 
to the emperor. They had no traditions; their new 
coronets had a splendid sheen ; they showed themselves 
ardent Catholics. The old Austrian nobility had been 
rebellious and Protestant. The ruins of mighty castles 
in Bohemia, Styria, and Tyrol tell tales of vanished power. 

The members of this upstart nobility were recruited 
from all the countries of gs Besides the successful 
usuters, there were many brave soldiers: Italians, 
Spaniards, Catholic Czechs, Poles, Walloons. 

The war went on. If Ferdinand should prove unable 
to resist the enemies of the empire he might lose, not 
only the imperial crown, but even the power of his own 
Crownland. In that case he would be compelled to 
grant freedom of religion to the old Protestant nobility 
of Austria, and would thenceforward be of no more 
importance than the pettiest of the German princes. 
Thus, while he was prepared to accord this freedom to 
the empire at large, he was absolutely determined that, 
in no circumstances, would he make the same concession 
in the Crownland. He agreed with the minor German 
princes in holding that the religion of the ruler must be 
the religion of the subject. 

Trauttmansdorff, Ferdinand’s minister, in general 
tolerant enough, wrote: “ Your Imperial Majesty would 
do better to lose crown and sceptre, to lay down your 
life, even see your son slaughtered before your eyes, 
than agree to the acceptance of the Augsburg Confession 
in Your Majesty’s patrimonial dominions ”’. 

lt was these purely Austrian considerations which 
kept the war going. 

This war was not exclusively destructive, for it 
accelerated an economic development which made 
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headway even where, as in Germany, the means of 
production were destroyed. 

The most essential characteristic of the war, as far 
as Germany was concerned, was not that so large a pro- 
portion of the ai cepenn died violent deaths, but that 
the means of labour were annihilated. 

** The Irish famine of 1846 ”, writes Karl Marx, “ killed 
more than a million human beings, but only poor devils. 
It did not reduce the wealth of the country in the least ; 
... did not, as did the Thirty Years’ War, when 
destroying men destroy also the means of production ”. 

Hegel tells us that history is not the story of happiness. 

Nevertheless out of this period of universal disaster, 
out of the ashes of these conflagrations, new forces 
sprang. Unhappiness was transmuted into the “ happi- 
ness” of change. History did not stay its progress 
because of sympathy with suffering humanity; but, by 
the ruthless diffusion of misery, it quickened the political 
stabilisation of Germany. Out of the transformation 
effected by the Thirty Years’ War, new State powers 
resulted. Thanks to the economic annihilation of the 
landed gentry and the lesser nobility in the independent 
territories, the electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
Bavaria became absolute rulers. They no longer had 
any opposition to fear, and their lands were now broad 
enough to become “ States ”’. 

The new powers developed a remarkable tenacity. 
Germany became more vigorously particularist, each 
territory being self-sufficient. The fight for existence 
as a State here took the form of establishing many States 
within the one nation. 

The ideal of all these separate German authorities 
was to tule as Richelieu or as Mazarin ruled. The 
French centralised authority set a brilliant example, and 
for a century and more to come the yearning of these 
petty sovereigns to be absolute was to eventuate in apish 
imitations. Each of the petty princes built his wooden 
Versailles and fancied himself a “ Roi Soleil”. 
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During the seventeenth century the French form of 
government had an expansive, a propagandist influence, 
effecting a moral conquest of other States, just as did 
in the eighteenth century the French forms of social life 
and the ideas of the Encyclopadists. Already Mazarin 
was exercising far mote attraction upon many of the 
German powets than could the narrow-minded Fer- 
dinand III, struggling against poverty. 

The Spanish ties of the court of Vienna, regarded by 
the Hofburg as the fulfilment of Catholic duty and as 
essential to existence, had impoverished the other 
German powers. Now these other German powers 
broke away from Vienna. They were the victors. 

Here are the orders issued by General Torstenson to 
Axel Lilje, his second in command: “ Since the elector 
of Saxony stubbornly persists in his secret intention, and 
will not enter into any treaty, you are to impose so heavy 
a war tax that the subjects will not have a single heller 
left for dues to their sovereign. Ifthe tax you impose is 
not paid, you must then, everywhere, but especially on 
both sides of the Elbe and round about Dresden, burn 
and tavage so thoroughly that no human being will be 
able any longer to exist in these regions.” 

Like measures were taken in the other German terri- 
tories. Towns, counts, princes, and electors were all 
rough-handled in the same way. The only hope of 
a was to treat with Mazarin and Oxenstierna. 

aturally, in these circumstances, the German terri- 
torial powers found it desirable, one after another, to 
make terms with the enemy, and to pledge themselves 
secretly to neutrality. A fine web of diplomatic intrigue 
spread all over the empire. and Ferdinand III, clinging 
to the Golden Bull, naturally stigmatised these machina- 
tions as high treason. 

What was called neutrality was but the mask for a 
complete change of front. 

When, shortly afterwards, official peace negotiations 
began, the French had already entered into secret 
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treaties with two-thirds of the German authotities. 
These latter came to Miinster and Osnabriick as the allies 
of Mazarin, as unofficial conquerors. They had deserted 
to the enemy, and yet they pretended to themselves that 
they had nothing to do with the defeat of the emperor. 

Thus did Stockholm without fighting gain strategic 
positions against Vienna, everywhere acquiring the right 
to the unopposed passage of troops. Even Brandenburg 
ceased to fight against the enemies of the empire, and 
Saxony, which had been more ruthlessly plundered than 
any other German territory, soon followed the example 
of her northern neighbour. But the electors did not feel 
strong enough to combine for joint negotiations either 
with the French or with the emperor. 

Ferdinand was not merely isolated in Germany. 
Even across its frontiers he had neither friends nor allies. 
His father, when in like circumstances, had hired troops 
from the Polish prince Ratzwill. (The Radziwills still 
play the go-between !). For the first time Germany saw 
Cossacks, who were let loose in Moravia against the 
Protestants, but for long-continued use these Asiatic 
hordes were too costly. 

The emperor turned his thoughts towards Madrid. 
The Spanish galleys, however, did not dare to leave home 
waters, for the Dutch and the French were supreme on 
the ocean. The elector of Bavaria wrote to the emperor : 
“In Spain things are in a bad way. She is already short 
of means for her own defence, and it is therefore 
expedient for her to make sure that the greater part of 
the French forces shall be diverted towards Germany ”’. 

Slowly, very slowly, during a warlike death agony 
which lasted nearly a decade, the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation came to an end. Now it had shrunk 
to a mere fragment of territory around Vienna. There 
was no divine power pitiful enough to put this ancient 
empire out of its misery by a flash of lightning ; its death- 
rattle lasted long, for, having been tenacious of life for so 
many centuries, it was slow in passing. 
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Ferdinand continued to entertain hopes that ra gee 
would help him, but was equally unsuccessful in his 
attempt to detach France from Sweden and in his 
endeavouts to get some of his allies to strike at Stock- 
holm direct. As far as he himself was concerned, he 
had long since ceased to be in a position to take the offen- 
sive, finding it hard enough to defend the Crownland. 

New possibilities were continually prolonging the 
war, which flickered up ever and anew from the embers. 
Powers of the second and third grade, being now courted 
for what the emperor or his adversaries hoped to get 
out of them, were again and again ready to cherish the 
belief that they could rebuild their destinies. 

The other Baltic States had been greatly alarmed by 
the Swedish victories in Central Europe. Torstenson, 
the third general to succeed Gustavus Adolphus in the 
supreme command, had made his way far into Austrian 
territory. Now, in Moravia, he was only a few days’ 
march from Vienna. But this gave an opportunity to 
Denmark, Sweden’s old enemy in his tear, to occupy 
those parts of the Baltic coast which had been the 
original basis of the Swedish operations. 

In actual fact, Denmark, thinking this was a safe 
venture, declared war, and Vienna was saved once more. 

But Denmark had to pay heavily for her intervention. 
Torstenson made short work of the long march from 
Moravia to Holstein, defeated the Danes, and then 
returned south. Here is the little programme the Swedish 
general got through in sixteen months: forced matches 
through Moravia, Bohemia, Silesia, Saxony, Brunswick ; 
conquest of Holstein and Schleswig ; return march to 
Magdeburg, and annihilation of the Austrian army neat 
that city. 

Torstenson had to be carried by some of his soldiers, 
being so gouty that he could only get about in a litter ; 
though from time to time he cell make shift to sit up 
. a wheel-chair that he might inspect his regiments the 

etter. 
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Invalid though he was, this half-dead body of his was 
still inspired by a furious vitality which enabled him to 
hurry his men hither and thither as if the devil had been 
behind them. He penetrated farther into the empire 
than Gustavus Adolphus had done, marched his troops 
more quickly over the ground than that successful 
monatch, was more resolute, mote savage, mote ruth- 
less, wishing, it would seem, to take vengeance on 
mankind for his own sufferings. 

Towards the end, the Thirty Years’ War became a 
contest in the open between small compact armies which 
moved with sinister swiftness. All these marchings to 
and fro took place on German soil. Under cover of the 
Swedish victories, Condé and Turenne could exercise 
their troops in the Rhine valley as if it had been a parade- 
ground. 

The emperor’s ambition was altogether out of pro- 
portion to his power. Or was it really ambition which 
drove him on? Rather, perhaps, tenacity, routine, 
responsibility to a great tradition, ties with a splendid 
past. The weaker he became, the more extensive were 
the demands of his enemies. These demands enraged 
him. “The enemy ”, wrote Maximilian of Bavaria to 
Vienna, “are trying to destroy emperor and empire, 
and to make them incapable of resistance. Should they 
attain their end, they would not negotiate for peace, 
but would feel powerful enough to impose one”. 

There was no one left now to give serious help in 
resistance. The war had become entirely an affair of the 
Austrian bureaucracy, and this was a poor thing to 
depend upon. 

Despite his lonely, obscure, and exalted position, 
Ferdinand had no freedom of decision. In the Hofburg 
he was surrounded by a quarrelsome camarilla. Two 
women deafened him by their political clamour, having 
both of them brought a homeland with them into 
marriage, one Spain and the other Italy. These two were 
Empress Maria, a Spanish woman, wife of Ferdinand III ; 
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and Dowager Empress Eleanor, from Italy, the second 
wife of Ferdinand II, and the present emperor’s step- 
mother. Each of these ladies had her own favourites, 
her chosen generals, theologians, and father confessors. 
Above all, each of them wished to decide the conduct 
of the war. 

The imperial power had become mere shreds and 
patches for which the two women and a few of the army 
leaders contended. These latter wanted to play the part 
of the officers of the Pretorian Guard in ancient Rome. 
“The soldiery ”, writes the elector of Saxony to the 
emperor, “entertain hopes of becoming masters of the 
country.” 

Thus not only had the war degenerated into a guerilla 
campaign, but even the imperial power was tantamount 
to the rivalries of officers of high rank. And if the 
otdinary generals paid little heed to the commander-in- 
chief, the subordinate officers were no better. These 
lower grades went a-plundering in their own country ; 
they had to, unless they were to starve; and when they 
did not do it for this reason, they looted from force of 
habit. The empress herself was robbed and made mock 
of by the imperial soldiers. The generalissimo, who was 
an atchduke, had to make his way from St. Pélten to 
Vienna along a roadway lined by mutinous troops. 
Escorts sent to protect refugees often murdered their 
charges. 

Harsh measures to restore order in the army were 
common enough. In the squares of Vienna officers 
were killed and quartered by the dozen, soldiers were 
hanged in front of the doors, regiments were decimated, 
ringleaders were buried alive. 

But severity and clemency were both of them now 
without effect. Punishment had ceased to inspire terror. 
The soldiers had got so used to horrors that these were 
taken as a matter of course like the risks of battle. 

In battle, however, even these undisciplined men 
continued to fight, suddenly showing themselves 
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obedient on such occasions. Bravery was their pro- 
sia and they wanted to prove themselves masters 
Of it. 

Now that Totstenson had dealt with the Danish 
onslaught on his rear and had come south again, the 
imperial soldiers had a chance of measuring strength 
with him. Again he was close to Prague. For the 
fourth time, the imperial army stood between him and 
Vienna. 

On March 6, 1645, Torstenson joined battle at 
Jankau, not far from Prague. The Swedes had much 
less at stake than the Austrians, for they were not 
defending their homes. Nevertheless the Austrians 
could not forget their rivalries and unite to repel the foe. 
Fach Austrian commander conducted independent opeta- 
tions, so that it was impossible for the army as a whole to 
take advantage of its superior position and of a force of 
cavalry which greatly outnumbered that of the enemy. 
Torstenson’s artillery gained him an overwhelming 
victory and opened the path to Vienna. 

Amid all the turmoil of defeat and flight, the emperor 
maintained his Austrian phlegm. Nothing, it seemed, 
however disastrous, could disturb his balance. He had 
never known enthusiasm, and now he was not affected 
by despair. In the end, nothing mattered to him. He 
was the only one who, in the confusion, showed neither 
hurry nor anxiety. Murmuring to himself that the empire 
would go on as before, with an escort of only two 
paataat dragoons he made his way to Vienna. In the 
capital he found every one preparing. for flight. The 
imperial family, the courtiers, the nobles, had all packed 
their belongings, and the streets were encumbered with 
carriages and carts on the way to Graz, Salzburg, and 
Venice. Ferdinand was almost alone in the Hofburg as 
his father had been twenty-six years before, and again the 
nobility seized the opportunity to try and extort privi- 
leges. Ferdinand III, like Ferdinand I, was content to 
Shake his head and say nothing. 
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In the Hofburg, Ferdinand could hear the distant 
thunder of the Swedish guns. 

Torstenson, who had only fifteen thousand men, did 
not feel strong enough to enter the capital. He occupied 
Olmiitz, Krems, and came as near as Korneuburg. He 
had carried out his intention of “ striking at the emperor’s 
heart”. Still, though there was no force anywhere near 
equal to his own left in Vienna to oppose him, he did not 
venture on an attack. The victorious Swedish army of 
the Austrians and that of the French in the west were both 
paralysed by disputes and complications in the lands 
from which they had come. Ferdinand was certainly 
the weakest, but the others were weak as well. 

Down to the end of the war, Vienna was in perpetual 
danger. 

The hostilities had returned to their starting-point. 
The great imperial offensive of Wallenstein, Tilly, and 
the Spaniards, which had carried them within sight of 
Paris, was almost forgotten. Ferdinand preferred not to 
think of it, for the contrast with the present position 
might disturb even his equanimity. 

In the catastrophes that befall him, man always tries 
to discover some meaning. Even though he cannot find 
one he goes on trying, and his passions glow amid the 
events; the breeze oF enthusiasm, the fervour of hope, 
ate tremendous and vivifying realities, driving us 
towards the heights as the waves dash their spray 
heavenwards. 

Setting out from Vienna, the great war had spread its 
influence all over the Continent, shaking the autumnal 
leaves from the trees of a splendid but dying past, and 
opening the sluices of energy for capitalism that was in 
the making. Obscurely, unwittingly, cruelly, capitalism 
was assembling its forces. The energies now unleashed 
led to the development of nationality. 

A faith that had been unified for a thousand years was 
defending itself in arms for thirty years. 

The Catholic past had certainly given mortals a 
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greater sense of inward security and more clearly- 
shining aims than did this new present now a-fashioning. 

The change was however an actuality, standing above 
discussion and interpretation. Man, in whose breast 
hope springs eternal, terms change “progress ”’, 
christens it ‘evolution’. He is afraid he will go to 
sleep unless change comes to stir him out of the rut. 

The same process which led to the expropriation of 
the Church, to the “‘ secularisation ” of the monasteries, 
the religious foundations, and the bishoprics, led to the 
confiscation of the free peasant-holdings. The one 
expropriation spurred on to the other. 

Whereas when the Jacobin revolution took place in 
France at the end of the eighteenth century, the French 
villagers became free landowning peasants, the German 
countryfolk gained nothing in the seventeenth century 
by the confiscation of the estates of the Church; they 
even lost such advantages as had hitherto accrued to them 
from Christian charity in the days when (as throughout 
the Middle Ages) the Catholic Church had done what we 
are now seeking to do by unemployment insurance. 

In history, however, there is no clear-cut struggle 
between the “ old ” and the “‘ new ”, though in wars and 
civil wars the combatants believe themselves to be fight- 
ing for one or for the other. The “old ”—even the 
Catholic Church and Imperial Majesty—was at this time 
already permeated by the “new”. The “old” had 
sae AE i many of the elements of change, was already 
subject to the new capitalist laws. 

The fact is that “‘ old ” forces always transfuse “‘ new ” 
ones, and, conversely, the “ new ” transfuse the “ old ”’. 
The process is, however, a slow one, and is often hidden 
away out of sight, only to become obvious in due time 
through its effects. 

The great change we are now considering, the end of 
Catholic unity, the flood of torturings, devastations, 
executions, mass i ani and expropriations, had 
begun a century before the Thirty Years’ War. The 
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phases of this revolutionary transformation went hand 
in hand with civil war. The battleground of the nations 
was made ready by revolutions. What had begun with 
the Smalkaldic war, with the rebellion of the Nether- 
lands, with the struggle of the Huguenots, with the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, ended now with the thunder 
of Torstenson’s guns, within sound of the Hofburg, 
terrifying the imperial guard, though merely arousing 
a gentle surprise in the emperor. 


XX 


For months the diplomatists had been flocking to 
Miinster and Osnabriick. Since the cecumenical councils 
of earlier centuries, there had been no European assembly 
to represent all the scattered peoples of the Continent as 
effectively as did this convocation to decide the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

But here was no meeting of theologians like those who, 
in Treves or in Constance, despite all their differences, 
despite their fierce divisions on points of dogma, were 
still at one in desiring a united Christendom. The 
question now under discussion was the independence 
of the various countries that had been at war. 

International meetings of the new style had lost their 
ecclesiastical character. The only things to remind the 
2 aig of religion were the ceremony that took 
place before the opening banquet and the service of 
thanksgiving when the deliberations had come to a close. 

At this congress the pope was represented by only one 
man, the nuncio Chigi, who at the same time acted as 
mediator among the Catholic powers. 

The various countries of Europe were all eager, it 
would seem, to have their names enrolled at Miinster and 
Osnabriick, as if this had been the great register of the 
Continent. Every independent and even every semi- 
independent domain was represented. 
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The dust of Germanic sovereignties and liberties was 
blowing about the narrow streets of Miinster and Osna- 
briick, hindering the traffic. To name the territories 
represented would be to read the political map of Europe 
for the next two centuries: France, Spain, Portugal, 
Savoy, Venice, Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Bavaria, and Saxony. Switzerland and Holland were 
now officially severed from the empire. Thus a condition 
which had existed in fact for nearly a century was at 
length legalised. During the Thirty Years’ War, Switzer- 
land, protected by her mountains, had held aloof from the 
German anarchy. 

“ Switzerland ”’, writes a contemporary, “seemed to 
me as strange when compared with other German lands 
as if I had been in Brazil or China. There I saw people 
going peacefully about their business, the byres full of 
cows, the yards well stocked with fowls. . . . No one 
dreaded an enemy, and no one was afraid of plunderers. 
. . . Inshort, the country, rough though it was in many 
ways, seemed to me an earthly paradise.” 

The ambassadors, excellencies, bishops, counts, and 
highnesses, who in Miinster bowed to one another so 
ceremoniously or reverently made way for their superiors, 
thought only in terms of State and sovereignties, putting 
their trust in their own adroitness, in success under arms, 
in open or secret alliances. When they spoke of a 
““ great event ”, they were thinking of some such thing 
as Richelieu’s crossing of the Alps, a papal election, or a 
session of the English parliament. The revolution in 
economic life now in progress, the revolution that both 
in Britain and on the Continent was profoundly changing 
the forms and methods of labour, so that the struggle for 
existence was assuming a new shape, this mighty process 
which was giving birth at one and the same time to 
nations and to States, was as invisible as the bottom of the 
sea. Though it was the real source of all the other 
changes that were going on, it was hidden from men’s 
eyes, 
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The French publicists of the day were not even aware 
of the palace importance of this congress. They prac- 
tically ignored its sittings. Yet the time was packed with 
tremendous happenings. After the Thirty Years’ War the 
monotony of the battlefields gave place to revolutions 
which put the triumphs of Condé and Turenne into the 
shade. In England a king was beheaded; in France 
came the Fronde; southern Italy was in an uproar, and 
in Naples fishermen and waterside labourers established 
for a time a dictatorship of the submerged strata of the 
population. In view of these facts, even to the most 
radical controversialist the peace congress seemed no 
more than an ordinary focus of diplomatic intrigue ; and 
the opinion was confirmed by the way in which, at 
Miinster and Osnabriick, disputes about etiquette seemed 
to bulk more largely than serious matters. The Parisian 
newspaper press, now an established institution, had 
scarcely a word to say about the peace negotiations. The 
forces of the opposition to Mazarin thought only of this 
peace as a victory of Sweden and the German Protestants, 
as equivalent to a success of the Turks, as a triumph of 
the ungodly who were enforcing their will through the 
instrumentality of a French cardinal. 

To outward seeming, the congress was but a display of 
petty vanities. 

The participators had not themselves become aware of 
the seriousness and the might of the trends they repre- 
sented, although these were to decide the path of change 
for centuries to come. 

The diplomatists were clad in the old style, wearing 
fine lace collars, carrying rapiers, and with the golden 
spurs of knighthood adorning their heels. It would be 
as wrongheaded to overlook this ceremonial aspect, to 
ignore the anecdotal side of all that went on at Minster 
and Osnabriick, as it would be to shut our eyes to the 
power of the ideas that were at stake or to the seriousness 
of the outcome of this struggle among the nations. 

Since the beginning of 1644, the French-Catholic and 
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the imperial representatives in Miinster, on the one hand, 
and the Swedish-Protestant and imperial representatives 
in Osnabriick, on the other, had been fighting about 
precedence, titles, and ceremonial. 

But under cover of these futilities, they were testing 
one another’s mood. 

Now autumn had come, and still the struggle was 
going on about a form of address. Were the congressists 
to speak to one another as “ Your Excellency ”’ ? 

he French delegates contended that this title should 
be reserved for royal ambassadors, others being at most 
addressed as “‘ Your Highness”. Thereupon the repub- 
lican delegates, those from Holland and from Venice, 
were loud in their protests, threatening to shake the 
dust of Miinster off their feet, declaring that on no con- 
dition would they yield in this matter. At length it was 
agreed that they should have the title they desired. The 
princes had supported the republicans in this matter, and 
the imperial representatives had taken an animated part 
in the dispute. 

It was Chigi, the nuncio, who had solved the weighty 
problem to every one’s satisfaction. This worthy dis- 
played angelic patience, soothing fresh hostilities day 
after day. 

Signor Contarini, representative of Venice and 
mediator between the French court and Ferdinand III, 
had been grievously offended. He had gone to call on 
Count d’Avaux, the French representative. The count 
had come down five steps to meet him, but there had 
stopped short, declaring that this was the furthest limit 
of permissible ceremonial. Contarini was furious, 
declaring that “‘ incomparable Venice ”’ had been grossly 
insulted. D’Avaux ought to have come down to receive 
him as he got out of his carriage. 

In his violet chariot, Chigi drove from d’Avaux to 
Contarini and from Contarini back to d’Avaux, asking 
both of them whether the object of the peace conference 
could really be to ensure a continuance of the war owing 
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to hostilities between the republic of Venice and the 
kingdom of France. 

It was largely through the nuncio’s strenuous efforts 
that the congress at length opened. Before the first 
official sitting, he said, there must be three days of 
devotional exercises, to soften hearts and to humble 

ride. 

. The diplomatists assembled in Miinster had agreed to 


us. 

But a week before the day fixed for the beginning of 
the service, d’Avaux and his colleague Servien sent a 
strongly worded protest to Chigi. It had come to their 
ears, they said, that the nuncio was having a raised seat 
with a gilded canopy set up for himself in the church. 
This was not permissible. 

His Excellency had been sent to Miinster by the pope 
to deal with temporal and not with ecclesiastical affairs, 
and it would, therefore, be most improper for the 
nuncio to occupy a higher seat than the ambassadors of 
France. It was also necessary to point out that in the 
church the seats of the imperial representatives were 
nearer to the altar than those of the French. This in- 
fringement of the conventions must be a deliberate 
affront. 

Chigi rejoined that the higher seat had merely been 
intended to denote his position in the Church without 
reference to secular matters; but, being anxious to 
keep the peace between all parties, he would willingly 
renounce the idea. On either side of the choir there 
should be a bench, and both of them should be of exactly 
the same colour, polish, and width. In this way every 
one could rest assured that the imperial representatives 
were not being given precedence over those of France. 

Now the nuncio came forward with another proposal. 
It would, he said, be an excellent thing if, after the 
religious service, all the diplomatists should march in 
procession through the town. This would be a very 
good plan, said the imperial representatives, Count von 
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Nassau and Dr. Isaac Volmar; they were quite agreed 
as to the desirability of such a procession. But who wete 
to lead it? Who were to walk on the right hand and the 
left hand of the nuncio bearing the cross? The order 
as at present arranged would affront the imperial dignity. 
Never, exclaimed Dr. Volmar, would the Count of 
Nassau march behind the representatives of France. 

The nuncio replied that all were equal in the sight of 
God, and that in heaven many that are first on earth 
would be last, and the last would be first. Dr. Volmar 
had a ready answer. He was not, he said, learned in 
matters theological, being only a lawyer and a diplomatist. 
Here on earth it was his business to see that nothing was 
done to discredit his master Ferdinand. 

At length Chigi was able to satisfy these sticklers for 
punctilio by arranging that Count d’Avaux was to walk 
on the right beside the Count of Nassau, and Count 
Servien on the left beside Dr. Volmar. 

The nuncio, however, could not succeed in inducing 
the Spaniards to march in the procession. The represen- 
tatives of Madrid were the proudest of all who came to the 
conference, trying to get its whole management into their 
distinguished hands. According to a legal luminary from 
Halle, their arrogant demeanour, “ their simulation and 
dissimulation, went far beyond the bounds of a discreet 
silence such as great cardinals, popes, and ministers must 
oo that they may seem impassive in joy and sorrow, 
in fortune and misfortune. . . . A Spaniard is a peppery, 
arid, dirty, and rather petty black beast ; full of courage, 
indeed, magnificent in onslaught, and when things go 
awty intrepid, tenacious, presumptuous, and over- 
bearing.” 

But this art of unapproachable distinction could not 
shuffle out of the ond the Spanish reverses which had 
filled the chronicles for the last three decades. It was 
futile for the diplomatists from Madrid to declare that 
Spain had no need for peace, and that they had only come 
to Miinster out of friendliness for Anne of Austria. 
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High-bred though they were, they employed footpads to 
rob a French official messenger, that they might enjoy a- 
reading of the enemy’s correspondence. Naturally in 
the French camp much moral indignation was aroused 
by this outrage. Paris speaks of “Spanish impertinence”’, 
circulates pamphlets describing the robbery of the French 
messenger. 

Spain replies, and a wordy warfare interrupts the 
formalities. Madrid publishes lampoons against Cardinal 
Mazarin, and has them circulated in Stockholm, Rome, 
Paris, Miinster, Osnabriick, and Vienna. 

Ambassadors and ministers of State stoop to write 
these venomous publications, calumniating one another 
with the utmost grossness. 

Since Mazarin’s amorous amusements formed a text 
for some of these attacks, the French parried by gossip 
relating to the chief Spanish delegate in Miinster, Count 
Pegnaranda. Why had this sexagenarian come to spend 
his time at the conference? He was the richest man in 
Spain, but, not content with this, he had married the 
most beautiful woman in the Peninsula. His connubial 
bliss had been of brief duration, for his spouse soon had 
a love affair with one of the grandees at the court of 
Madrid. To get the elderly husband out of the way, he 
had been heaped with honours and sent from the 
Fscorial into exile at Miinster. 

When an intercepted letter of Pegnaranda’s was made 
public, in which the count asked the king of Spain for 
his recall on the ground that he was getting up in years 
and would like to leave an heir behind him, the tongues in 
Minster had plenty to wag about. 

Vainly did the nuncio urge despatch. It seemed as 
if the proceedings were never going to begin. The 
ambassadors kept their eyes fixed on the theatres of war, 
and were above all inclined to hold converse with the 
friends of their enemies. 

The only place where they met freely was in Madame 
de Longueville’s salon. 
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The Duchesse de Longueville was Condé’s sister. 
Mazarin had sent her to Miinster to prevent d’Avaux and 
Servien from quarrelling with one another. She was 
even better than the nuncio at this work of keeping the 
peace. ‘“‘ About one thing ”, writes d’Avaux, “all the 
delegates ate agreed, namely that Madame de Longue- 
ville is a most attractive lady ”’. 

At her dances even Spanish stiffness became Spanish 
charm; and diplomatists, learned jurists, dryasdusts of 
ome sort and another, who elsewhere were not on 
speaking terms, would exchange friendly words. 

Madame de Longueville created a social atmosphere. 
Commissioned by Mazarin, she worked on behalf of 
peace, for, although the Parisian diplomatists were as 
ready as those of Madrid and of Vienna to declare that 
their country could go on fighting indefinitely, France 
did, in truth, greatly need peace. 

Proceedings dragged on, however, without any serious 
attempt to ee negotiations until on one occasion 
Count d’Avaux and Dr. Volmar met by chance at service 
in the Capuchin church. The priest, offering them the 
““ missa conventualis ”’, inclined first before the French 
envoy, and subsequently before the imperial envoy. 
Avaux signified that the imperial diplomatist had the 
right to priority. Thereupon, in a brief Latin oration, 
Dr. Volmar, beneath the crucifix, asseverated his earnest 
desire to bring about a peace. D’Avaux replied in French 
that the French court was inspired by the same ardent 
wish. 

The fact was, however, that the difficulties of the 
negotiations did not arise out of any ill-will on the part 
of the diplomatists. All the problems which had pressed 
for solution during the fundamental changes of the last 
thirty years, not excepting those which during this period 
had been ‘‘ definitively ” settled by the arbitrament of 
force, were now simultaneously pressing for solution, 
and formed an almost insuperable barrier to an entry 
into the conference chamber. 
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The first thing that has to be settled before any con- 
ference can begin is, Who is going to negotiate with 
whom. At Miinster, this was still open. Ferdinand III 
wanted to speak in the name of the empire. The Swedes 
and the French denied his right to do so. The empire, 
they contended, included Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and Hesse-Cassel ; it was the whole motley mosaic of the 
German territories. But some of these territories were 
allied with France. How could the emperor treat with 
the French in the name of France’s own allies P 

Mazarin issued a circular to the German authorities, 
in which, over the emperor’s head, he invited them to the 
peace conference. It was their duty, said the cardinal, 
to appear in the council chamber where Germany’s fate 
was being decided. No matter whether they were 
monarchies, princedoms, dukedoms, or republics, he 
showed the like friendliness for them all. He was 
especially gracious to the free cities. “His Most 
Christian Majesty ”, declared the cardinal, “ wants to 
show a peculiar regard for their interests ”. The emperor 
protested at great length in writing against this intrusion 
into German affairs, and declared that, were it only for 
practical reasons, it was absolutely impossible to have 
every German tertitory represented in Miinster or 
Osnabriick. Paraphrasing the Psalms, he said that under 
such conditions the conference would be like a multitude 
of bulls with their calves; nay more, it would be a 
medley of impotents in a hall full of backsliders. 

But when, after all, even the most insignificant of the 
German authorities came to be represented at the 
congress, and when Ferdinand was thus faced with an 
accomplished fact, he had to make the best of it. 

The imperial diplomatists were now divided into thirty 
separate chambers. Before a resolution could receive 
the imperial seal, it must pass the assembly of princes, 
electors, and cities. But each chamber was subdivided 
into Catholics and Protestants. The result of this arrange- 
ment was that a decision had first to be taken by both the 
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sections of each chamber, and then the whole matter 
had to be brought up once more before the general 
assembly of the princes, electors, and cities. 

The clumsiness of this procedure, involving as it did 
a labyrinth of discussion, was not the only reason why 
the congress found it so difficult to get to work. All 
sorts of problems, some German and some European, 
were clashing one with another. Hardly any one knew 
what he should be at, whether he should use his tongue 
or his pen. 

The horizon was darkened by disputes about the free- 
dom of religion; the restoring of the estates which had 
been confiscated by the emperor; the peculiar interests 
of Holland, Sweden, France, Spain, and Denmark. 

Maximilian Count of Trauttmansdorff, one of the 
imperial representatives, was the first whose will to peace 
enabled him to introduce order, was the first who had 
courage enough to stop the perpetual whisperings and 
to proclaim aloud in plain terms the reality of things. 

As soon as he made his appearance in Miinster, the 
conference had a centre round which to circle, though 
Trauttmansdorff was only the envoy of a beaten power. 

He had left Vienna when the Swedes were threatening 
that capital. Accommodating himself to the fact of 
defeat, he was ready to offer up territories and privileges, 
but he wanted to prescribe a limit to concessions, to talk 
in definite terms. He had, probably, the most extensive 
powers that were ever granted to a diplomatist. “ Count 
Trauttmansdorff”, wrote Ferdinand in his almost 
illegible handwriting, ‘‘ is hereby empowered to conclude 
a peace. We pledge ourselves with imperial faithful- 
ness to approve and to ratify whatever he undertakes 
with this end in view.” 

Trauttmansdorft had a way with him which was amaz- 
ing in its effect both at Miinster and at Osnabriick, so that 
it became the great sensation of the congress. He ignored 
unmeaning conventions, was absolutely frank, showed a 
persistent will to peace, and ignored minor details. The 
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oldest court in Europe was represented here by one who 
had a supreme contempt for the vanities of tradition. 
He had no time to lose, for the last drops of the energy 
of Vienna were running out. He negotiated without 
paying any heed to documents, — ained that there 
were too many lawyers at the conference who only 
confused matters by the subtleties of their interpretation, 
and he displayed but one impulse—to end the fighting 
once for all and as speedily as possible. The best way of 
securing these ends, said Trauttmansdorff, would be to 
beat about the bush no longer, but to get to the core of 
every question at once. 

Now that the Bavarians and the French were showing 
an increasing inclination to come to terms, he went 
forthwith to the Swedes and asked them, in a blunt tone : 
** What will peace cost, and what do you want to get out 
of it?” 

Of course before this official visit he had not forgotten 
to grease the Swedish delegate’s palm. Little dealings 
of that sort were, throughout the congress, on the un- 
official 1f not on the official agenda. 

For instance, Trauttmansdorff wrote to the emperor : 
““N.N. has just been complaining to me that he has 
gained nothing out of the war, although he has done a 
great deal of hard work. His meaning was plain enough. 
Will Your Majesty be good enough to tell me how much 
I may promise him? It certainly must not be less than 
from fifty to seventy thousand teichstalers.” 

The negotiations with Sweden led to nothing, how- 
ever; for Stockholm demanded freedom of religion for 
the Lutherans in Austria and the restoration of all the 
estates which had been confiscated in Bohemia since the 
yeat 1618. Had this latter demand been complied with, 
the emperor in the Crownland would have had less 
power than the pettiest of the German princes. Trautt- 
mansdorff could not possibly agree to what would have 
meant, not merely the loss of the imperial power, but, 
practically, the loss of the Habsburg patrimony. 


THE FRENCH UNMASK 


Without wasting any more time upon the Swedes, he 
turned promptly to the French. Mazarin was no more 
inclined than Richelieu had been in former days to 
promote a Swedish hegemony in Europe. Such was the 
emperor’s good fortune that neither of his two chief 
enemies, neither Sweden nor France, could possibly 
approve of the extremer demands of the other. 

Paris was taking longer and broader views than Stock- 
holm. The war aims of the French had been fixed a 
century before this, comprising, first, last, and all the 
time, the overthtow of Spanish-imperial dominion in 
Europe. Purely territorial wishes altered, of course, 
with changes on the fighting front ; but a village more 
or less here, a bridgehead more or fewer there, did not 
really matter. The original aim of France at the congress 
had been to make an end of all the wars, large and small, 
together. That was why the French delegates had 
brought up such a vast number of questions at Miinster 
and Osnabriick. Now, however, they suddenly changed 
their tactics. 

Since the military situation in Flanders and Spain was 
not one which held out any prospect of an overwhelming 
triumph for France, Mazarin had come to the conclusion 
that it would suit his purposes best to enter into separate 
peaces on the northern front and on the southern. 

Taking advantage of Condé’s victory over Bavaria, 
he presented Trauttmansdorff with a bill for the Thirty 
Years’ War. Paris demanded the Austrian possessions 
and aig cam in Alsace, Philippsburg, Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun. Trauttmansdorff offered only Upper and Lower 
Alsace. The French insisted upon Breisach. The 
imperial envoy inquired whether that had been the 
meaning of the widely trumpeted “ war of liberation ”’. 
Servien, losing his temper, thumped the table and 
pointed to the succession of French victoties. 

This plain speaking was precisely what Trauttmans- 
dorff had wanted. 

It seemed to him that now, in view of the grasping 
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character of the French demands, that he could expect, 
if not military, at least diplomatic help from the German 
territories, and he ier ioe appealed to the estates, the 
towns, ptincedoms, etc., which comprised the empire. 
He was disappointed with the result. The estates replied 
that certainly the French were not entitled to any satis- 
faction, but that they themselves were not in a position 
to speak either in favour of or against the cession of 
Alsace. 

Thus the princes, the electors, and the cities were 
illogical beyond compare. While insisting upon their 
own independence, they declared that it was the 
empetot’s duty to protect them from foreigners. 
Electoral Brandenburg entered a protest against the 
emperot’s promised cession of Pomerania to Sweden. 

Perceiving from these oracular utterances that his 
master’s cause would receive no support outside the 
Viennese crownland, Trauttmansdorff requested the 
other German authorities to cease from uttering threats, 
for otherwise they would only do the empire yet more 
harm than they had done it before. He bluntly asked 
whether the elector of Brandenburg held that the emperor 
ought to go on fighting in order to save Pomerania for 
Brandenburg while Berlin herself remained neutral, or 
actually allied herself with the foe. The Bavarian threat 
to conclude a separate peace did not disturb him. 
Munich, he declared, was allied with Vienna, not from 
love, but from self-interest. Writing to the representa- 
tive of Maximilian, he said that if the duke were openly to 
make peace on his own account with the French, he, 
Trauttmansdorff, would next day depart from Minster 
to Osnabriick and there come to terms with the Swedes 
without any regard for Bavaria. 

The peculiarity of old-time Germany was that even 
after the most supreme crises no one could say which 
German territories, which party groups, which powers, 
had defended German interests. 

Trauttmansdorff had found the right way of dealing 
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““GRAVAMINA’’ 


with the German territorial authorities. He brushed 
away all the empty ceremonial of os friendliness, 
answered threat with threat, was ready for all eventualities. 

““ Against the head of the empire”, he writes, the 
estates of the empire showed themselves domineering 
and defiant, but they could not be subservient enough to 
the enemies of the empire ”’. 

There were numerous difficulties to be overcome in 
addition to territorial ones. Religion entered into an 
alliance with jurisprudence, the theologians with men 
learned in Roman law, in order to voice their several 
demands. Religious grievances, complaints about the 
infringement of the understanding between Protestants 
and Catholics, about the non-fulfilment of conditions to 
which both parties had put their hands, seemed likely 
to stifle the envoys of the chief powers. Those who 
wrote about such “ gravamina” railed at one another 
as heartily as their predecessors had done at the outset 
of the Thirty Years’ War or earlier still in the days of 
Luther. The extremists of all the creeds invoked damna- 
tion on one another, threatening, cursing, and pro- 
phesying the end of all things. They hampered plain 
political speaking, keeping realities away from sight, 
complicated the issues, confused words and notions in 
every possible way. 

Trauttmansdorff declared that the emperor would not 
go on waging war for all eternity simply on account of 
these “ gravamina”; he refused to read any more state- 
ments of religious grievances, writing to Vienna to the 
effect that the Protestants and the Catholics must be 
left to settle their own disputes. “I shall wait a little 
longer, but if they do not speedily come to terms I shall 
surprise them by a thunderbolt, let them complain and 
weep as much as they please”’. 

The reading of such a memorial would have convinced 
the late emperor that the writer would soon be burning 
in hell fire. 

Wallenstein had never spoken mote strongly than did 
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this Trauttmansdorff, but the Friedlander was unlucky 
enough to be a victorious soldier. 

Necessity left Ferdinand III no choice. He urgently 
needed peace, and was teady to make it. His advisers 
implored him to end the war. “ Your Majesty’s main 
army numbers ten thousand men. Moravia, with the 
exception of Briinn, is wholly occupied by the enemy. 
Lower Austria across the Danube is also in the enemy’s 
hands. Were the archduke to withdraw his cavalry, 
the long-threatened Czech rising would occur. An 
alliance of the countryfolk with the enemy in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Austria would involve fresh 
dangers. Peace is therefore absolutely essential, and we 
— urge Your Majesty to cede Alsace without further 

elay.” 

At the last moment, however, all these dangers not- 
withstanding, Madrid was able to keep Vienna in the 
wat. Philip IV promised to make decisive efforts, 
consoled the emperor by referring to the undecided 
nature of the struggle in Italy and in Spain, and implored 
him not to break ties which had lasted for a century. The 
king of Spain put his trust, not so much in the army, as 
in the tactics of the French opposition to the cardinal. 
The Fronde was conspiring with Spanish officers in 
Brussels. The old game seemed about to be renewed 
for the hundredth time. 

Ferdinand III persisted in the contest for a whole year 
longer. 

In view of this final outburst of obstinacy, the French 
now began to play with the notion of having Louis XIV 
crowned as emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. This 
idea greatly alarmed the estates, the Catholics as well as 
the Protestants. “ Such an event ”, says a contemporary 
report, ““ would make Germany wretched once for all. 
She would acquire other masters, without any change 
for the better in her circumstances. Just as hitherto she 
has had to serve the Austrians, so then, would she have 
to serve the French”. It would be better, the writer 
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continued, to surrender Alsace than to give Louis XIV 
the rights of a German prince. For, under such condi- 
tions, Louis “‘ would have the legal right to interfere 
with the affairs of the German realm, and religion, the 
general good, the protection of the oppressed, would be 
his pretext ”’. 

Only as a last resort would Ferdinand agree to the 
severance of the empire from Spain. Nothing but the 
alternative of sacrificing his crown or of sacrificing his 
alliance with Madrid could induce him to make a 
separate peace. It was the internal disputes of France 
which saved him his throne, and made it possible for 
German affairs to develop in such a way that even after 
the Peace of Westphalia the Austrian empire could 
become a great power in Europe. 


XXI 


Innocent X, the successor of Urban VIII, was pro- 
Spanish. 

As long as Madrid had overshadowed all the countries 
of Europe, the popes had been hostile to Spain. Were 
she so strong as to make open Pe ae inexpedient, 
they were content in the privacy of their chapel to pray 
God that he would send little reverses to their Catholic 
friend. But whenever the power of Spain seemed shaky, 
the Holy Father was full of concern. Now matters had 
gone too far, and it looked as if Paris was likely to take 
overt the hegemony which formerly had been exercised 
from the Escorial. This would be dangerous, and Rome 
therefore tried to loosen the French grip on Europe. 

Fundamentally the a8 were opposed to any secular 
hegemony, and favoured a balance of power. Often, in 
fall awateness of their mission, they courageously 
opposed the stronger, even breathing curses against 
those who triumphed, lest they should themselves pass 


INNOCENT X 


under the yoke of the secular powers. It was, they said, 
uncatholic, unchristian, that excessive power should 
pass into the hands of any prince of this world ; it would 
lead to struggles between those who professed the same 
faith ; a last regard for the vestiges of the unity of man- 
kind made them oppose this with all the power that was 
left to them. 

The Vatican’s aim was to hold the scales between the 
contending forces. Papal sympathy or papal antipathy 
was, in case of need, to restore the balance. That policy 
accounts for what historians have stigmatised as fickle- 
ness of policy. 

Often enough, however, the papal vacillation now to 
one side of the contending forces and now to the other 
has been the fruit of petty aims. Ideas, even in the minds 
of popes, can only be of the value of the men that enter- 
tain them; and men, even popes, ate apt to be petty. 
No doubt the Church was so organised that the incum- 
bents of the Holy See were likely to be persons of con- 
siderable ability. Still, not to see pettiness in them when 
it exists signifies that the observer is unduly influenced 
by an abstract idea. Such an observer contemplates only 
history, to the exclusion of human beings. 

Innocent tried to harm France wherever he could, 
working against Paris both with prayers and with 
deeds. In those parts of the Iberian peninsula which 
had been occupied by Mazarin’s forces, the Vatican 
would not appoint any priests, thus depriving good 
Spanish Catholics of the sacraments. The Vatican 
envoys, being able in virtue of their office to go whither- 
soever they pleased, busied themselves in the occupied 
areas of Spain in promoting disaffection towards the 
almost godless libertines from Paris. In Rome the pope 
would only confirm the appointment of Spanish cardinals, 
and he expelled the friends of France from his capital. 

Mazarin greatly enjoyed pulling strings in Italy. 
Though now a naturalised Frenchman, he was of Italian 
(Sicilian) birth, and had for years been in the pontifical 
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service. He was familiar with every corner of the 
Vatican, and professed acquaintance with all the secrets 
of the Holy See. 

In early youth Innocent had rarely left the walls of 
the monastery, and had wholeheartedly renounced the 
world. Then came a period when jurisprudence had 
fascinated him, so that he turned away more and more 
from theology, and, allured by the joys of this world, 
even from holiness. Rumour declared that he had wished 
to try his prowess in the things of the flesh, but had 
proved inefiicient. Now, having become pope at the 
age of seventy-two, he left the affairs of salvation to the 
management of his handsome sister-in-law, a widow, 
Donna Olimpia Maidalchini. As soon as he was 
appointed the crowned head of Christendom, he sum- 
moned her to Rome. “ Without you near me”, he 
wrote to her, “I am like a rudderless ship at the mercy 
of the inconstant sea and unable to trust in its own good 
fortune. Unless you are with me I lack your counsel ”’. 
Though it is not likely that Innocent’s relations with the 
lady were what a Christian would term sinful, they 
certainly seem to have been rather indiscreet. 

“It was seen’, writes a chronicler, “ with wonder- 
ment and vexation, that the pope had become a woman 
and a woman had become pope ”’. 

The lady, however, played the pope with perspicacity 
and resolution. The ambassadors in Rome speak of her 
strong taste for politics, her strictness in matters of faith, 
and her profound knowledge of canonical and Roman 
law. As mistress in the Vatican, she abolished old 
statutes and wrote new ones more to her liking. Donna 
Olimpia had only one weakness, which had been very 
general in Europe since Europe had been polluted by the 
discovery of America—avarice. 

Any one who wished to have a word with the pope 
must first of all interview Olimpia, and to gain audience 
of her it was necessary to pay. 

She would invite the most distinguished visitors to 
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play cards with her, and he who wanted the goodwill of 
the Vatican found it expedient to lose at the card-table. 

Mazarin trusted his ambassador in Rome to make sure 
of having bad luck at cards for a time. The Venetian 
ambassador reported that Olimpia had flatly demanded 
fifty thousand treichstalers from the French. At this 
time, however, Mazarin was short of money. Besides, 
the demand was too outspoken, and the pledge offered 
in return was too vague. 

Still, he did the best he could, installing Innocent’s 
nephew in the richest benefice in France, that of Corbie. 
The annual income was fifty thousand livres. The 
French ambassador in Rome, at his first audience, gave 
the successor of St. Peter the welcome news, and after- 
wards wrote to Mazarin: “ At this information His 
Holiness’ face suddenly looked ten years younger. He 
thanked me with what seemed genuine cordiality ”’. 

Innocent and Olimpia, however, were really incorrup- 
tible. While taking French money, they continued to 
pursue an anti-French policy. After vainly trying the 
effect of threats, Mazarin recalled his ambassador from 
Rome. 

The cardinal had no hesitation in uttering his senti- 
ments about the Vatican. ‘“‘ We are”, he said, “‘ obedient 
children of the Church, but, all the same, we shall do 
by the pope as he does by us ”’. 

France derived the impression that Innocent was 
wholly Spanish in his sentiments. 

The Venetian ambassador in Paris reported that 
Mazarin, with affronted virtue, expressed his indignation 
against Innocent in the plainest terms, speaking once of 
“outraged respectability ”, and in fact moralising for 
the first time within living memory. In the cardinal’s 
presence some one openly declared: ‘‘ We shall deal 
with Innocent as children with a father who has gone out 
of his mind; we shall carefully tie his feet together and 
humbly kiss his hands”. Mazarin, though he said 
nothing, nodded approvingly. 
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Papal policy, the caprices of the Vatican, could not 
drive France out of Italy. If she could not get her way 
with Rome’s aid, she would get it in defiance of Rome. 
This wat, which had had its repercussions throughout the 
Continent, was not a Franco-German or Franco-Italian 
war, but a Franco-Spanish war. In Italy, however, 
Mazarin had special aims, desiring Savoy, with the Alps 
and Nice as frontiers. 

Italy, no less than Germany, was one of the theatres 
of the universal struggle. The time had now come for 
striking at Madrid in Rome, Milan, and Naples, in order 
to win victories thereby at Miinster, where the conference 
was at a standstill. France must everywhere threaten 
an offensive in order to win strength in Westphalia, the 
centre of diplomatic negotiations. 

Paris was fighting for absolute predominance on 
the European continent. Mazarin did not merely want 
to get the Rhine from the Germans and the Alps from 
Italy. He had wider aims: the Rhine, Savoy, Luxem- 
burg, Alsace, Lorraine, Burgundy, and, above ll, 
Flanders with Brussels. 

Nothing but the\conquest of the Spanish Netherlands 
with Brussels (which bordered on Holland and was for 
every one a perpetually open door leading into France) 
would, held the cardinal, surround Paris with an un- 
breakable chain of territories. Then only would Paris 
become the safest town in the monarchy, forming its 
real centre. His concrete aims were to make the boun- 
daries of France march with those of Holland, a Rhenish 
frontier, the occupation of Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg, 
Savoy, and Burgundy. 

He was as much attracted by the thought of possessing 
Flanders as his predecessor had been by the thought of 
advancing to the Rhine. Richelieu had no ground for 
thinking the annexation of Flanders possible, but the 
situation had changed in Mazarin’s day because England 
was not represented at Miinster. The English revolution 
gave him his opportunity, and now or never, he thought, 
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was the time to win Flanders. He had no design of 
remaining permanently in Italy or in northern Spain, 
wishing merely to use the territories now occupied in 
those parts as something he could exchange for Flanders. 

Having decentralised his diplomacy, he was at work 
throughout Europe, independently of the Munster 
congress. He brought about a reconciliation between 
Denmark and Sweden, embroiled Poland with the 
emperor, was in league with the Turks, promised 
Hungary help against Vienna, and explored the whole 
Continent, feeling the ground to find places where Spain 
could offer no more resistance than grain-stalks can offer 
to the sickle. Thither he proposed to send armies. 

In Italy, he held, Spain could withstand him even less 
than in Germany. As for Germany, that had long since 
been conquered, but, notwithstanding this, Madrid 
dragged out the proceedings endlessly in Miinster. 
Though conquered, the emperor was still a mighty prince, 
having much more power of resistance than the petty 
Italian republics. Mazarin believed himself strong enough 
to expel Spain from Italy. 

In Italy he was working to win Flanders. 

Should he succeed in expelling the Spanish troops from 
Naples, and in putting Philip’s agents to flight in northern 
Italy, he would have a great deal in his hands wherewith 
to bargain with Madrid, would be able to buy foreign 
goods with foreign goods. 

Innocent was the chief representative of Spanish 
policy in Italy. He must first be intimidated, and then 
Paris could operate from Rome with renewed energy, 
renewed impetus, renewed possibilities of activity. 

It would have been inexpedient for Mazarin to recall 
his ambassador from the Papal States once more. That 
would have been to sacrifice French authority in those 
regions. The ambassador he had now sent to Italy was 
rather to occupy the papal palace than to quit the banks 
of the Tiber. French troops were landed on the coast 
only a few days’ march from Rome. This news fluttered 
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the dovecots of the Vatican. Most of the prelates there 
— the worst, and happiness vanished from its 
alls. 

The pope himself was unconcerned, not expecting his 
good son Mazarin to do him any harm. Donna Olimpia 
plucked up heart, and asked one of the French agents 
whether ten thousand ducats would not put things 
right. 

’Mazatin, however, meant business. He now had 
soldiers on the spot, and had no further need of Donna 
Olimpia’s services. 

Still, the cardinal moved cautiously, assuring Innocent 
by a special embassy of his respect and devotion. He 
wanted to win over the pope, and the pope was delighted 
that, in spite of the change in the situation, all due 
courtesy was still being shown. 

The new French ambassador in Rome was attended by 
three hundred lackeys, who were really men-at-arms. 
He never appeared in public without this escort. In 
the streets of the Holy City, night after night, there were 
clashes between his soldiers and those of the Spanish 
ambassador. 

In northern Italy, however, the French military opera- 
tions were unsuccessful. The Spaniards made a stout 
resistance at Milan. Still, with Rome as a centre, 
Mazarin’s troops and diplomatists could operate success- 
fully in other parts of Italy. Uncertainty, distress, 
anarchy, were widespread throughout the cities of Italy. 

Farther south, in Naples and Sicily, the subjects of 
Spain rose in revolt. For decades, in these regions, 
conspiracy had followed upon conspiracy. Since the days 
of Campanella, there had been six revolutions in Naples. 
The French embassy in Rome was open to all who were 
discontented with Spanish rule. Hand on heart, the 
ambassador declared himself always ready to protect 
the enemies of King Philip. 

During the Thirty Years’ War, rebellion had assumed 
many shapes. Often the decaying forms of life entered 
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into combination with the developing forms, so that 
revolt assumed a romantic aspect. In their despair, the 
masses dreamed of a new heaven upon earth. 

A riot in the market-place at Naples grew into a revolu- 
tion. The Spaniards, defending themselves in Italy 
against the French, wanted to pay for the war with 
Italian money. Among the new taxes they imposed with 
this end in view, were high duties upon fruit and vege- 
tables brought by the peasants into Naples. Attempts 
to evade the dues were general, and smuggling was rife. 
The authorities used force. Thereupon fishermen, 
porters, waterside labourers, and seamen took possession 
of the quays and the streets, and elected one of themselves 
as leader, a certain Tommaso Aniello, who assumed the 
style and title of General Masaniello. 

Masaniello was as pious as Ferdinand II had been. He, 
too, declared that the Virgin Mary was generalissima, 
always had the cross carried in front of him in the streets, 
prayed and sang psalms in public—and, on the practical 
side, took the Spanish arsenals by storm. A handsome 
young fellow, only about five-and-twenty years of age, to 
whom all his followers (especially the women) were 
devoted, he was bitten with a craze for massacre. He had 
posts set up round the market-place in which the rising 
had begun and decorated these with the heads of the 
nobles and the wealthy. The Spaniards had now been 
forgotten, the wrath of the masses being directed against 
the well-to-do among their own brothers by blood. 
Naples was in a ferment. 

From the outset of the affair the French ambassador in 
Rome had been in touch with Masaniello, but not with 
him alone. The solid citizens of Naples were imploring 
him to save them from this local demoniac. His Excel- 
lency steered a middle course between the parties while 
awaiting instructions from Mazarin. 

The cardinal explained that he had no confidence in 
Masaniello. 

“What Naples lacks”, he wrote, “is a leader... . 
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You must not forget, Your Excellency, that Naples is a 
wonderful kingdom, .... greatly blessed by nature, 
a country full of treasures and one where every kind of 
pleasure can be enjoyed. . . . The conquest of Naples 
would be of immeasurable importance.” 

But Mazarin, allured though he was by the prospect of 
getting possession of Naples, and seeing in this step a 
means for dealing Spain a deadly blow and for triumphing 
at Miinster, was over-cautious. He would not send the 
French fleet forthwith from Toulon, being afraid that 
this might lead the rebels to come to terms with the 
Spaniards. He advised a non-committal attitude towards 
the extremists, declaring that these poor wretches were 
witless wights, childishly enthusiastic and careless of their 
opportunities. They had failed to occupy the castles 
surrounding the city, and had contented themselves with 
casual plundering. Masaniello would have a better 
chance if he were to show more resolution. 

Still, after a few weeks the cardinal made up his mind 
to send the fleet. Meanwhile, however, the possessing 
classes in Naples, despairing of French aid and enraged 
because Mazarin had been coquetting with the terrorists, 
had become reconciled with the Spaniards and had opened 
the gates of the city to the Spanish troops. The French 
fleet arrived too late, and the Spaniards were able to 
prevent a landing. 

The diplomatists at Miinster, suspending all other 
business, had been breathlessly watching the progress of 
affairs at Naples. Messengers from the south were 
eagerly awaited, and were almost mobbed when they 
arrived. The ambassadors of Louis XIV were strongly 
“red” in their sympathies, and one of them went so 
far as to write a poem on Italian freedom. The news of 
the failure of the French to effect a landing was a severe 
blow to Mazarin’s diplomacy, for the cardinal had 
counted upon a victory in southern Italy. The Spaniards, 
on the other hand, were delighted. Madrid was no 
longer nourished by victories, but only by the failure of 
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her enemies. Still, this affair gave them fresh prestige 
in Miinster, and they were quick to turn it to account. 
Pegnaranda was able to secure what Madrid had earnestly 
desired ever since the beginning of the century, a com- 
plete detachment of Holland from France. The magnates 
of the Amsterdam stock exchange were uneasy at the 
Sesdabg of French power; they wanted the French as 
tiends, but not as neighbours. It would not suit the 
Hollanders to have the boundaries of France coterminous 
with their own. But Madrid was far away, and it 
could no longer do the Dutch any harm to have the 
defeated Spaniards installed in Flanders. They made 
peace with Spain. Madrid thereby liquidated a quarrel 
which had lasted for eighty years. 

Now, when nothing else of importance was happening 
in Europe, Miinster had again become the centre of 
interest. Whenever Mazarin suffered discomfiture in the 
field, he fixed his attention upon Westphalia. The 
assembly of diplomatists was, so to say, a fortress in 
which he could take refuge. 

The Spaniards were ready to make concessions to 
others besides the Dutch. They promised the Swedes 
whatever Stockholm wanted. It was necessary for the 
cardinal to act promptly, all the more seeing that Bavaria, 
abandoning the mask of neutrality, had now sided once 
again with the empire. Mazarin found it expedient to 
approach his old allies, the Swedes, and to outbid the 
Spaniards. While concentrating all the military forces 
that remained to him against the emperor, he negotiated 
for a separate peace. He was prepared, he said, to make 
concessions, instructed Servien to make light of formality, 
nay, to be easy-going even where concrete advantages 
were concerned—for after the war, under peace condi- 
tions, the victors would really be able to get whatever 
they wanted. At this juncture Bavaria helped him to a 
separate peace. Munich threatened to abandon Vienna 
once more if the struggle were continued. 

“Recently, to my delight, I was informed by the 
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Bavarian envoy here”, wrote Mazarin to Servien, “ that 
the duke wants to — the emperor to make peace, 
in spite of the Spaniards. . . . For financial reasons we 
ate no longer in a position to advance in Flanders ; we 
could not pay the soldiers. . . . Dilate upon the 
strength of France, but say that, for the tranquillity of 
Christendom, we are ready to sacrifice our peculiar 
advantages.” 

After five years of negotiation, no one at Miinster 
believed any one else’s word. Mazarin got his way in 
the end, not because of these facile diplomatic assurances, 
but because he withdrew his soldiers from the Spanish 
and Flemish fronts in order to threaten Vienna more 
effectively, and thus force the Austrians to make a separate 
peace. The empire now definitively turned its back on 
Madrid. 

The Holy Father, whose nuncio Chigi had at Miinster 
been the most single-hearted worker on behalf of a 
European peace, protested against the peace when at 
length it was made—not because he did not want peace, 
but because Miinster recognised the equal rights of all the 
creeds. “This pact”, said Innocent, “is legally null 
and void, unbinding, unjust, and heretical ”’. 

No one paid the slightest heed to this bull Zelo domus 
Dei, and even the pious Ferdinand forbade its publication. 


XXII 


In the French capital, Mazarin exhibited sixty-three 
captured flags and ten thousand Spanish, Bavarian, and 
imperial prisoners—the fruit of recent victories. 

The spectacle did not arouse much enthusiasm among 
the Parisians. It was a triumph, no doubt, but they 
would like to know what would be the ultimate outcome. 
This war, which was for a century to come to make 
France the leading power in Europe, had for some 
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time been extremely unpopular even in the Bourbon 
monarchy. 

It had become impossible now for the cardinal to 
repair the inevitable wastage of his army. He had made 
a long journey and was in sight of the goal. One more 
effort, and he would reach it—but he lacked strength for 
the effort. Were he now to lose one or two battles, all 
the successes of the last few decades would be thrown 
away. He could no longer get voluntary recruits. He 
instituted a press-gang, which seized the beggars in the 
streets, hurried them to barracks, and enrolled them by 
force. But these elements had the effect of a pestilence. 
Wholesale desertions followed. 

Yet at this very time France was winning victory after 
victory. Turenne and his Swedish allies were on the 
Danube, only a few miles from Vienna. Condé had 
penetrated far into Spain. The prospects of the Italian 
campaign were extremely favourable. Were the French 
— throw away their chances when victory was at 
hand : 

“<I see the posture of affairs ”, wrote Mazarin to Ser- 
vien in Miinster, “‘ and I weep tears of blood. At the 
very moment when the prospects of victory abroad 
are so splendid, we are inflicting deadly wounds 
upon ourselves at home. What the enemy could not 
oi tO pass against us, we are doing with our own 

ands.” 

Now became apparent the far-reaching difference 
between Richelieu and Mazarin, a difference which 
seemed to imperil everything. 

Richelieu had given a powerful impetus to the ship of 
State, but the ai of that impetus seemed to be 
weakening. 

Mazarin was expecting too much. The heir of a 
victorious situation, he was tempted by the possibilities of 
spoliation. He saw that an exhausted Europe lay = 
to the armies of France, but failed to perceive the pillars 
which sustained this bridge leading to victory. The 
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times had passed when war in the enemy’s country could 
be made to pay for war. Germany, Flanders, Spain, 
and Italy had been eaten bare. The Dutch had made a 
separate = Henceforward, Paris had herself to 
provide the cost of her ten armies. 

The general misery of Europe was tending to involve 
even the victor. Triumph has its limits, and destroys 
itself when an attempt is made to push it too far. 

As far as domestic policy was concerned, Mazarin’s 
abilities were but mediocre. He lost himself in intrigue, 
was too strongly attracted by prospects across the 
borders, was too sure that foreign policy could be 
divorced from policy at home. Not being himself a 
Frenchman, he wished to show himself ultra-French. 
In actual fact he was more at home in Madrid, Vienna, 
and Rome than in Paris. 

French national sentiment was still crude. The 
French were not instantly up in arms at any threat from 
without ; their feeling for their own country had not yet 
become, as it were, a moral principle. 

Mazarin demanded money for the war. 

Who was to pay for further battles, since the enemy 
could no longer be made to pay? The noblesse was 
ruined; as for the peasants, they, as the lawyer Omer 
Talon declared, had nothing left but their souls, and 
would not have kept even those had they been able to 
sell them |! 

Only the bourgeoisie had money, only the Third Estate, 
which for a century had been gathering wealth. Having 
paid in hard cash for privileges, it now wanted to rule 
through parliament. The parliamentarians were jurists, 
formed the supreme court of justice, had to register the 
king’s edicts. They were now inclining to declare that 
no law was valid without their approval. This French 
parliament was not an elected body, for its members 
were appointed by the king. Under Richelieu the parlia- 
mentarians had had to hold their tongues, but under 
Mazarin they found plenty to say. 
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The parliament of Paris was calling the government to 
account: twenty thousand defaulting tax-payers were 
in gaol; the officialdom had been reduced by half; the 
salt tax, monopolies, and export duties were destroying 
the home market. 

The secret fund for foreign affairs was, said the 
parliamentarians, an abomination. Under Henry IV it 
had amounted to three million, and now, under Mazarin, 
it had swelled to sixty! The cardinal, they insisted, 
must give an account of his expenditure—this meaning 
that he would have to state precisely what he paid in 
bribes, and to whom. 

Mazarin was furious. Were such trifles to be allowed 
to shipwreck his policy? Servien, his minister, was 
urgently demanding money. Now, when the time had 
come to make peace, when at the last hour the new 
friendships wete to be cemented with gold, the treasury 
was empty. ‘“‘I fully agree ”, wrote the cardinal to the 
count, “ that it is absolutely necessary to supply you with 
financial resources . . . since you obviously have payments 
to make to the princes and States of the empire”. 
Having no ready cash, he sent to Miinster “‘ silver plate, 
carpets, and diamonds. . . . That is the best I can do 
for you, and with these, as necessity arises, you must 
make gifts to Oxenstierna, Salvius, and the others. .. . 
Next week the loaded wagons will start, and will reach 
you by way of Holland.” 

The cardinal had already pledged everything pawnable, 
and in Amsterdam had secured some small loans on harsh 
conditions. The money thus obtained was not oe 
to feed ten armies. He was compelled to treat with the 
parliament, but could not cope with the lawyers who 
composed it. Mazarin made a lengthy speech, enquired 
whether they wanted him to recall the troops from 
Flanders, Germany, Spain, and Italy. Unless he could 
get money, all the successes hitherto gained by France 
would be annulled. The utmost exertion must be made 
to meet the imperious necessities of State. Poverty and 
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absolute incapacity, rejoined the leader of the opposition, 
were mightier than necessities of State. 

The parliament had no objection to glory, but wanted 
to enjoy it without paying for it, as one enjoys a fine 
view. 

Far from giving anything, the bourgeoisie voiced its 
demands. A law must be passed to the effect that no 
subject should be kept in prison for more than four-and- 
twenty hours without being brought before a properly 
constituted law court. No tax was to be valid unless it 
had previously been “ registered” by the parliament. 

These wealthy burghers said that they were speaking 
in the name of the nobles, the peasants, the handi- 
craftsmen, and the unemployed |! 

Madame de Moteville, one of Queen Anne’s ladies-in- 
waiting, declared that the year 1648 was an unlucky one 
for all kings. 

In Paris, at any rate, the whole population seemed to 
consist of malcontents. 

For a hundred and fifty years there had been on the 
statute book a law which forbade building in the zone 
just outside the fortifications, but the enactment had long 
passed into desuetude. Mazarin now wished to enforce 
it, giving those who owned houses in this region the 
alternative of pulling the places down or of paying a 
heavy tax. They paid the tax—and passed it on to their 
tenants. 

Next, rumour declared that the cardinal was sending 
French property to Italy. 

Mazarin was an enthusiastic collector. His library was 
the largest in Europe and his art treasures would have 
filled a museum. A man of extravagant tastes and liking 
to play the patron, he had continued the luxurious 
traditions of his predecessor. Indeed, he had amplified 
them, his chariots being more splendid, his gardens 
more extensively laid out, than Richelieu’s. He had 
summoned his relatives from Rome, bestowing mansions 
upon them; and his brother’s appointment as cardinal 
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had cost the country ten millions. Yet this spendthrift 
was a foreigner who could not speak French accurately. 
Audacious verses were written making fun of his Italian 
accent. The sufferings of the poor, the moralisings of the 
thrifty, the spleen of the nobility, and the bourgeois 
sense of respectability, combined to make Mazarin the 
object of universal hatred. 

Almost every one had something against the cardinal, 
and those who had no personal grievance reviled him in 
order to be fashionable. 

The movement which became known as the Fronde 
was the expression of this universal hatred of Mazarin. 
Songs, pamphlets, and caricatures made the hatred vocal, 
legible, visible. 

When the cardinal drove through the streets of Paris, 
the mob showed its teeth. People shook their fists at 
him as he went by. ‘There were cries of “ Long live 
Cromwell!” and “ Long live Naples ! ” 

By underground channels, without newspapers, with- 
out political organisations, triumphing over illiteracy, 
news came to Paris from every centre of disturbance in 
Europe. The wind, it seemed, carried the breath of 
discontent. 

All over the Continent, the poor, the dispossessed, 
were breathing rebellion. For the most part they were 
trampled under foot by the newly established revolu- 
tionary authorities—as the levellers were, for instance, 
in England. Even when they gained some transient 
success, they did not know what use to make of their 
power. In Naples they threw up such a leader of the 
moment as Masaniello, a terrorist whose only idea of 
statesmanship was decapitation. Those strata of the 
population which ere long were to constitute the Fourth 
Kstate could still, at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 
speak only a confused, unintelliglble jargon. Some of 
them, prophets of new religions, retinted the old pictures 
of the primitive Christians. 

Such was the breeze now setting in motion through- 
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out Europe the victims of a vast process of economic 
rebirth. 

In Paris the number of these under-dogs was larger 
than elsewhere. 

The population of the French capital at this date 1s 
supposed to have been 600,000. Numbers alone do not 
signify independent strength, but they are potential 
strength, a strength that can be used by those who know 
how to use it. 

Who was going to make political profit out of the 
six hundred theusand empty bellies in Paris ? 

The privileged and the half-privileged tried to turn 
them to account. The loosening of the social soil 
brought people together who at ordinary times would 
have had nothing incommon. The old nobility of France, 
the scions of the most distinguished families, now led the 
masses. 

For the nobles were among the malcontents! Riche- 
lieu had deprived them of the power handed down to 
them from the Middle Ages. Then came Mazarin, who, 
during the first years of his rule, had opened wide to 
them the purse of State. These were their “ golden 
years”. But now the treasury was empty. Mazarin 
could do nothing more for them, and was therefore 
regarded by them as the incarnation of all that was 
evil. That was why men of high rank hobnobbed with 
porters in the market-place and entered into an alliance 
with plebeian notables of the suburbs. 

Mazarin, however, continued to neglect home affairs. 
He pushed his indifference to lampoons to the point of 
absurdity. Confident that he enjoyed the queen’s favour, 
he ignored the other foundations of the monarchy, 
believed that no one could shake his position, evaded 
the issue, masked his increasing wrath behind aphorisms, 
continued to play the unapproachable. 

“In such a situation”, says Cardinal de Retz, “it is 
even more dangerous for a minister to say foolish things 
than to do them”. In orderto get a hundred thousand 
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livres from the parliament, Mazarin promised the opposi- 
tion lawyers whatever they wanted—promised them 
anything because he knew that he could not possibly fulfil 
his mw a Secretly, at this very time, he was urging 
Anne of Austria to protect the rights of the crown. 

Henrietta Maria, wife of the imprisoned Charles I of 
England, had come to voice her complaint in the French 
palace, and was naturally urging her sister-in-law Anne 
to tesist parliamentary encroachments. In actual fact 
the French crown was in one of those situations in which 
every step, even those which seem most teasonable, 
proves mistaken. 

Anne commanded the parliamentarians to give way, 
but they flatly refused to obey. Having defied the 
cardinal, they now went on to defy the queen-regent. 
They would not approve the taxes unless there were 
extensive reforms. But, they added, Mazarin was a most 
unsuitable person to introduce innovations. 

These attacks on the cardinal infuriated Anne. If 
necessary, she said, she would emigrate in his company, 
but meanwhile she was ready to join with him in defend- 
ing the last vestiges of monarchy. 

She had two of the leaders of the parliamentary 
opposition, Broussel and Blancmenil, arrested. 

In a body the parliament waited on the queen-regent, 
first asking courteously and then demanding angrily the 
liberation of these two members, both well on in years. 
They told her that Paris was in an uproar, that the watch 
was being mobbed. 

Anne, usually impassive enough, now burst into a 
passion. She would have liked to strangle Broussel and 
Blancmenil with her own hands. It was scandalous, she 
said, for her subjects to speak to her in that fashion. 
Before this, often enough, men looked up to by all 
Europe, princes of the blood, generals, and the like, had 
been arrested, and no such to-do had been made. Yet 
now, because two insignificant members of the parlia- 
ment of Paris had been gaoled, there was an uproar ! 
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The spokesman of the page said that unless the 
men wete released it would be impossible to keep order 
in the streets. 

“Even to think rebellion possible is already rebel- 
lion”, said the queen. “‘ The royal prestige will suffice 
to maintain order.” 

The parliament quitted the throne-room, but the 
masses would not quit the streets. 

Cardinal de Retz, the hero of the events now beginning, 
writes: ‘‘ When troubles reach a certain pass, then the 
many, who have hitherto borne all their ills patiently, 
fancy they can see a way out. Feeling suddenly re- 
invigorated, they fly to the other extreme of hope, and 
regard as easy what hitherto has seemed to them impos- 
sible. This mood alone suffices in many cases to bring 
about a revolution. Our own is a proof of this. Who, 
three months before the outbreak of the disturbances, 
would have ventured to maintain that a revolution could 
occur in a State where the court was the slave of the 
prime minister and the army was universally victorious ? ” 

Paris built barricades. 

All kinds of craftsmen vied with one another in this 
new att. 

In a report we read that barricades were built by 
““ masons, carpenters, bath-attendants, grocers’ appren- 
tices, printers, bookbinders, letter-carriers, tailors, coach- 
men, apothecaries, furniture-polishers, seamen, porters, 
shoemakers, gilders, mustard grinders”. The work was 
as ably performed as if the barricade builders had 
specialised in this craft for years. The barricades were 
little fortresses, made of tubs filled with sand, piled on 
one another, and chained together. Some of them were 
so tall that ladders were needed to mount them. Strong- 
holds of this kind, manned by armed men, sprang up 
like mushrooms in all the main streets. 

Retz writes: “ The rising, having begun at the Pont 
Neuf, spread like a conflagration to all parts of the town. 
Children of five or six years old appeared brandishing 
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daggers which their mothers had given them. In Iess 
than two hours, more than two hundred barricades had 
been set up in Paris, with flags flying above them, and 
defended by men bearing arms of types that had not been 
seen since the days of the League.” 

The Fronde, a rising in which there was no longer even 
the ghost of a religious motive, a rising which was as 
secular as the Congress of Westphalia and whose 
technique reminds us of that of the French revolutions 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was the last 
remonstrance against the new idea of the State, against 
the political and economic realities now in course of 
formation. The upshot was that the Fronde, though 
it believed itself to be fighting on behalf of the 
past, liquidated the past in an amazingly “ modern ” 
way. 

its barricades were a fierce protest against the advance 
of mankind. They were manned by noblemen and by 
proletarians who were suffering from the advent of 
capitalism, the former paying by the loss of their 
ptivileges and the latter by increasing poverty. It was 
only the bourgeois who wete profiting by the new 
development. 

To contemporaries, these autumn days in Paris during 
the yeat 1648 seemed decisive. But the revolutionary 
party, a mingling of the most various elements, had no 
solid nucleus. It was nothing more than a surface. For 
a few months it flourished, upborne by the waves of 
popular enthusiasm. The thunder of its guns and the 
clamour of its declamations were unable, however, to 
generate any clear policy, to give birth to a definite idea. 
The Fronde died in the hour of victory, leaving no trace 
in history but a book—Cardinal de Retz’s memoirs. 

“The marvellous thing is”, writes Mazarin to his 
representative in Miinster, “that, notwithstanding all 
these hindrances, our foreign affairs thrive... . We 
should do well, however, not to expect the continuance 
of the miracle | ” For that reason, the cardinal emphasised 
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the need for making peace without delay, sending almost 
daily exhortations to this effect. 

The affair of the Fronde was forcing his hand. 

The fundamental outlines of the capitalist world had 
already been established when the Thirty Years’ War 
came to an end—the main problems of capitalism had 
already been formulated. At the close of these civil and 
religious disturbances, the influences had already become 
plain which were subsequently and slowly to shape 
reality, through numberless efforts and manéfold tor- 
ments. It is by a complicated interlacement of social 
forces that social structures are generated. In this field, 
no phenomenon produces another mathematically, 
mechanically, or avtomatically. Anticipations and rudi- 
ments ate strangely mingled. 

While the nation had formed itself under the dome of 
the Church, had emerged from the waters of the Christian 
faith, within the nation there now developed the mass, 
differentiating itself, so that its strata became classes. 
Cardinal Retz could see this mass. The lawyers and the 
parliamentarians of the rising State, the bourgeoisie, 
were afraid of it. They had joined forces with it to 
resist the monarchy, had armed it for that purpose, and 
now trembled at sight of their famished allies. In the 
end, however, what the mill ground to powder was not 
the parliamentarians but the Fronde. 

To convince the authorities of the power of the masses 
it was necessary, thought Retz, to convince Anne of 
Austria first of all. It was desirable, however, to do this 
as gently as possible. 

The revolutionists put four hundred highly respected 
citizens in charge of the various parts of the capital. 

*“No one”, writes Madame de Montville, “‘ has ever 
seen a more orderly disorder ”’. 

The four hundred were the officers of the revolt. 
They would only give muskets to a trusted few. The 
masses, who might plunder and riot, must not have 
firearms. For them swords and pikes would suffice. 
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But the common folk of Paris began to murmur 
against the parliament. These lawyer folk were too easy- 
going! The masses thronged the parliament-hall, and 
disturbed the proceedings. 

“ The people ”, writes Retz, “forced its way into the 
sanctuary of power, tearing off the veil that must for 
ever hide all that can be said and believed about the 
rights of nations and of kings, for silence is the best 
safeguard of their mutual agreement. The mob of Paris 
a these mysteries ”’. 

Fear of this ‘‘ mob ” led the bourgeoisie to humble 
itself once more before royalty, to reconcile itself to the 
absolutism of Cardinal Mazarin. An alliance was entered 
into between the bourgeoisie and the State. New 
spiritual ties consolidated the edifice of Richelieu. 

Condé mediated between the parliament and the 
queen. Explaining that he could not, with the forces at 
his disposal, dragoon a great city like Paris, he compelled 
Anne to take steps that would ensure domestic peace. 
Were the civil war to be resumed, it would be impossible 
to bring the great international war to a close at Minster, 
and the fruit of countless labours and victories would 
thus be lost. The upshot was that on October 24, 1648, 
the parliament of Paris made peace with Mazarin and the 
queen. On this same day the Instrumentum pacis 
Osnabrugense and the Instrumentum pacis Monas- 
teriense were signed at Miinster, the Osnabriick docu- 
ment establishing peace between the Protestants and the 
imperialists of Germany and the Miinster document 
peace between the imperialists and the French. 


XXII 


The peace now signed at Miinster was only a legalisa- 
tion of actual conditions in Central Europe. It formally 
and juridically endorsed the emergence of the western 
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A FORMAL RECOGNITION OF THE EXTANT 


world from the Christian unity of the Middle Ages. 
Despite the chains riveted on Germany, despite the 
cession of Baltic domains to Sweden and Rhenish 
domains to France, for Germany the peace was a source 
of renewed vitality. 

It was not the Peace of Westphalia which destroyed the 
unity of Germany. When that unity had been at its 
height, it was the unity of Christendom. By 1648 
Christian unity had long ceased to exist, being merely 
the expression of a vanished hope. Nay more, what 
happened at Miinster and Osnabriick actually unified 
the political map of Germany to some extent, inasmuch 
as the absorption of certain small areas by larger States 
was Officially recognised. True, the compromise at 
Westphalia gave unified Sweden and unified France the 
right to interfere in German affairs. But in this matter, 
likewise, the “‘ peace instruments” of Osnabriick and 
Minster were no more than a formal recognition of the 
extant. The empire lost even the shadow of power. 
In virtue of the new constitution, which replaced the 
Golden Bull, non-German powers wete admitted to 
membership in the empire. Thus the German corpora- 
tion as a whole was condemned to absolute inactivity. 
The princes acquired the right of entering into coalitions 
with all and sundry “ aut the frontiers but within the 
constitution of the empire”. In plain language this 
meant that the princes were held to be respecting the 
constitution when they marched against the emperor at 
the head of their own or foreign troops. The empire 
was to live henceforward under the sword of a “ Euro- 
‘jem guarantee”. The particularist authorities now 

ecame absolutely free, and, during the century that 
followed, the independence of the larger areas was 
pursued as a deliberate policy. 

** What are the Rhine, the Weser, the Oder, and the 
Elbe other than the prisoners of foreign nations? What 
do our freedom and our religion mean more than this, 
that others play with them ?” complains a Brandenburg 
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pamphleteer after the Peace of Westphalia. Similar 
complaints were voiced on all hands, indications of the 
awakening of that political will which is an expression 
both of spirit and of matter. 

Notwithstanding its vacillations, this will had an inner 
consistency. It could not but vacillate, for within the 
nation were trembling and glowing the interests of the 
mutually conflicting strata. 

Should any one deny the existence of this internal 
conflict (which does not interfere with the outwardly 
directed struggle, but renders that struggle possible), 
he is contemplating history as an idyll, is celebrating as a 
festival that which is only a fable. 

This will is the expression of a continuity, for there 
ate no gaps in the past. History does not consist of 
isolated periods, swimming on the ocean of time like 
huge icebergs, each a sepatate entity to be ultimately 
absorbed into the ocean without leaving a trace. Were 
the history of the West such a succession of disconnected 
‘lumps of facts”, then there would be no Church, 
no nation, no political continuity—and no history. 

The ultimate nature of the nation-in-itself is no more 
explicable than the ultimate nature of any other phenom- 
enon. All that we can see is the process, the unceasing 
succession of efforts, the sufferings of the many and the 
thoughts of the few. 

Scientific contemplation, beginning in the seventeenth 
century with the analysis of experience (a vessel in which 
all the criticism, all the observation, and all the reflection 
of earlier periods was collected), became in every land a 
source of national ties. 

Underground tubes were being laid, through which 
more and ever more the political soil was permeated 
with ideas. In times of crisis, thanks to mighty passions 
arising out of material needs and fervent illusions, these 
ideas gave birth to change. 

Out of the painful currents of misfortune, out of the 
chance medley of life, the flow of life proceeds. These 
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VANITY AND BITTERNESS 


trials of mankind, eternally suffering, are but a perennial 
repetition of the wanderings of Odysseus. 

All is, indeed, vanity, and all is likewise bitter. 

Mottal man who would steadfastly contemplate the 
catastrophic course of history must steel his mind against 
compassion. 

As the sea swallows a hapless ship, so does change 
swallow events; and as, at sea, calm follows a storm, so 
is it with the processes of history. 
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